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of the early Antiquaries in all countries; yet 
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the attempts of the latter are not altoget ther uſeleſs, and deſerve 


| the more encouragement, as they at: mon attended with 
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in South Wales. 251 195 H 766 
| 1.6 | is E. f e 1 78 52 12 Ba 2 | I 
Read at the Society of AwTiguanres, 7 17, and June 9, 177. 
N 2 2 ! ; = 15721 M n ice 11 | 2 
DRE. 2 ah quolam prodire tenus, M non datsr as. 
THIS: p e 203 ROM din LEUNG Hoxar. Epi. Lib. I. i. 32. | 
| Hy OUGH many circumfiances particularly favour. the 
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F. = | Me. SrxAxQu” 5 fuyher * 
greater difficulties. The approbation, therefore, which this 
llearned Society was pleaſed to ſhow to my former account of 
N eee eee mr eee eee 
an  Þ noms - 2 
the like nature, which were either ni in that account, or 
have occurred to me ſince the communication of it. * 
ne m fomõr paſie} [@] Gprebd £giffdbnce bf fle * 
generally received among the learned, that the principality 
of Wales ſupplied very few .zemains of Roman Antfquities. | 
Among other reaſons that occurred to make this opinion of lit- 


tle weight- with ine, the principal way auch that, as far as L.cquld, . 


learn, no diligent reſearches of this kind had ever been made in 
the country by Antiquaries themfelves. Gyraldus Cambrenſis 


confined his inquiries principally to Eccleſiaſtical Antiquities, 
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and was fo indifferent to the reſt, that at Nangle, near Ban- 
geſton, in Pembrokeſhire, where he was vicar, there are till 
lame very conſiderable remains, . which are jotally unknown. 
Perhaps this learned man was influenced in his inquiries” b 
archbiſhop Baldwin, 'whom' he attended in the Tour of Wales. 
But I am rather inchined to think, that the ſame Wyaſo of ſu- 
perſtition, which directed our early archaeological writers in ge- 
"i ' neral, laid hold of him alſo, and deprived us of the advantages 
we might otherwiſe have reaped. fram his talents. Lhwyd, who 
has been the only formal inquirer ſince Gyraldus's time, though, - 
a native of Wales, and à man of diſtinguiſhed learning and 
abilities, yet ſeems to haue depended more upon the faith of 
others, than upon his own obſervations, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, and is evident enough from the imperfe& atcount ' 


he has given of the Roman camp at the Gaer near Brecknock, 
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- rifters' 19 NN" Tegible, It may not be àtmiſs to obfet ve here, 
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which he fa not Eph Wh crab 
_ of a Roman inſcription engraved upon it in bod cha- 


that the ſame name, Maen y Mforinnivn, has been given to 
other ſimilar monumental ſtones in different parts [S le whatever 

may be the reaſon of it. It has alſo been a notion Wicht other 
' Antiquaries, though with as little foundation, that few, if any, 
Roman remains were to be ſeen beyond Exeter. The ſame pre- 
Jjudice ſeems therefore to have been extended to the whole weſtern 
part of our ifland. Nor is this extraordinary, if we conſider its 
diſtance from the capital, and the wild, mountainous, and 
barren nature of the countries themſelves, For, notwith- 
ſtanding ſome veſtiges of the Romans in thoſe parts, which 
have the ſanction of the Itineraries, and have long ſince been 
acknowledged by the more reputed - Antiquaries, it was rea- 
ſonable enough to imagine, that countries, ſo ſituated, ſhould 
hardly afford thoſe marks of ſettlement, which peculiarly 
characterize the more fertile, habitable, and leſs remote pro- 
vinces: and fuch a perfuaſion might naturally enough prevent, 
in general, any further inquiries. Another ſource of pre- 
Judice on this ſubje& ſeems to flow from the too rigid attention 
uſually paid to the itineraries : inſomuch that ſome have thought 
it ſuperfluous to look for a ſtation out of their direction. Others 
again have even imagined, that there were ſcarcely any more 
than the four great Roman roads through this iſland, notwith- 
ſtanding the many Roman camps in it, which are ſituated wide 


of theſe roads. It appears from the Miitia Imperii Oceidentalis, 
as well as from Ravennas the Monk, that the Romaus had many 


[4] Gordon's Iter Septentr. Part II. p. 62. pl. 59. Fig. 1, 5 
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5 more fortified Kane cities, in this illandz 9 thoſs ne, 
tioned by Antoninus; and Richardithe Monk alſo. bimſelf con» 
feſſes, at the end of his Diaphragmetay. that many Roman ſta» 
tions exiſted unnamed. For ſuch as ay out of the great roads, 
are of courſe ſeldom, or never mentioned im the itineraries. 
But, furely,. theſe. reaſons, ought rather to encourage Our: re- 
ſearches, po 7 5 in da rant which 1 
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Wales. Little can indeed. be 1 {any the. fugitive: ne» 5 

15 ſearches of a traveller, let his curioſity and diligence be ever 
1 | - great. It is to be hoped, however, that my endeavours will 

T not be found altogether fruitleſs: 2 and that. they will, at leaſt, 
encourage other gentlemen, of more leilare. and abilities, N 
than myſelf, to make diſcoverĩes of greater importance. But it 

is time to turn to the ſubject of my preſeut Inquiries, which. I 
ſhall. fil! confine. to Brecknockſhire, and its. neighbourhood... 
that I may not treſpaſs toa far upon. the indulgence which. the 
Society is pleaſed to ſhew me. | of ty 

| Int the former paper, which I had the N to communicate to 

this learued body, I mentioned the diſcovery of a Roman ſtation at 
Cwm, in the pariſh of Llanier, about a mile and a half northweſt of 
Llandrindod, near. the river [3 hyp in Radnorſhire, on the borders 

of Brecknockſhire; which. ſtation I. then thought much more: 
likely to be Bullaeum of Ptolemy, than either Buablt or 
Kaereu, where I found no ſigns of the Romans. But I am till 
more inclined to fix Magnis of Antoninus at Cwm;. and. for. the 
following reaſous. Firſt, from its ſituation, which agrees well 
enough with the direction of the twelfth iter, to which Magnis 
belonged ; and, n from the diſtance between Crom and 
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eee taken ia a ficaight ling, N K 
from the..diltance marked in the. itinexary; Vece Gee | wr 
Ang Magnus, add. which. 1 is twenty-two miles It leaſt in theſe 
__reſpeQs' Com : agrees mugh better with Mags, an either L d- 1 
"bury, hers Baxter fel Would place, on old:Radnergr where it is 2 Fe 
fred by Button [d. Nor d9 1 recollet to have obſerved. any | 4 
4 remains of Roms \ antiquities at either: of. theſe dee, | OM N 
whereas the remains ut. Cum are not ouly indiſputably of Roman Tt 
_ Sign, hut very confiderables. In. inguiries; of. this Kind: it 1 is hh 1 
very neceſſary to have a local knowledge of the: countries. in 
© queſtign,. bpce. ſtatious cannot caſily be determined in wee 
cloſet, ke etymologies 3 and they, wb have. no other. „ 9 
liance, are commonly apt either to fall ing nitakes. ——_——_— ..  . 
own, or to perpetuate! thoſe of others. Baxter has already obs © 1 
ſerved, that Camden confounds NMagnis with Magi, Cum, ot V»— 


rather Combe, in Saxon, ſignißes a valley between hills;. which. Ke 24955, 555 
anſwers well enough ro o the ſituation. of this place in the. he the vale. of © „„ 
1hon #* WL q 3, =” | | 2 5 co 4 F-< 1 NA ae 2 2 4 1 2 
N how beg leave to communicate tot lc . 1 
foxther pirticplars relating to the ſtation at Crom Da kick 1. re- | Pl 5 
; 100 ” „ 414 


ceived ſome time ago. rom my-intel! eee eee friend 
Mt. Charles. Powell of « Caftlemadec i in Brecknockſhire, who, at 
. my requeſt; firſt favoured me-with a circumſtantial account of 
it, This gentleman, by letter dated the brth of November 
176g, writes to me. in the following words 41 have fince been | 
informed by. Mr.. Jones who was born in the neig hbourhood | A 
« of Llandtindod, that there. are fill conſiderable remains of a 1 


Roman road, or cauſeway, leading in a direct line from this 


3s camp at Com towards Buable. It is a raiſed way, between He 5 4 
40 0 and Wy feet wide, made on a deep, clayey, foil, with. 5 ; 
| 14 5 

[0] Gloffar. voc. lte. 1 Anton, Min. P. 251. 
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count, a ſtone With 4 Rusan inſcriptibn 


A | | | 
eee S 5 17 
gde beta. Stations en the Gaer and Cum, which 
were :{0- near ach; other,: and Maridumum, which was the 
capital of We province to which. they belonged and in that 
caſe it is :cqgally: probable; chat this road ictoſſed Treeaſtie hin, | 
which. nattbulylies. dixeAly in the way, but alſo affords the 
woſt cant ement communication between the valos of Breeknock 
and Cäermafthenſhite, i the latter of which Mariduaum was 
ſituatedd. Ap A farther proafipf this opiulon Þ ſhall here obſerve 
to the Sacict ya that fiuot dhe communichtion _ former ac- 
raved upon it 
has been dug up on the top of Trecaſtle Mr. Charles 
Hay: ef Brckbock ſitſt ĩuſotmed me of this diſcovery, by letter 
dated February 20, 1% and has ſince tranſtnitted to me a 
repreſeptation-of he ſlane: 22 with à copy of the in ſcription 
engraved; upon it, Mhich Ide myſelf the hottour to prefent to 
the Society. „Mr. Hay at the fame time informed me, chat 
this ſtone was found about two feet under ground, near a ſpot 
called the Heath Cock, in making the turupike road over the 
hill in 1769, and has ſince been removed to Llandilo in Caer- 
marthenſhiref In all probability it formerly ſtood by the fide 
of. the, Roman rad leading over this hill, as the ſtone at the 
, Ger likewiſe did hy the ſide of the road leading to that ſtation, 
as I have, before obſerved. I at the ſame time made mention of 
another ſtone, with the Roman characters Mare engraved 
upon it [4], which was alſo found; by the fide of the Roman 
road, between g/ Coelbryn and Mynidd Kirr, or the lang moun- 
tain; which, road I ſuppoſe led from Nidum, or Neath, into 
Brecknockſhire. Another ſimilar remnavt, apparently of Ro- 
man agtigu y, though aka bes times, has likewiſe been dif- 


"el Flare l. Fig. ». SE LAG [5] Plate I. N 2. 


: ART: covered, 
3Y | * | 
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covdreil,, mel ling fince, im the canis: heighihoanicnd, 
„„ Hiraedvelty, in the croſs-road leading from — 
8 over the mountains to Neath. it a tone called fan 1d. 
deri il. which, from the inſcription augtaved upon it, bow- | 
ever rude, appears to. have been ſepulebral;" like Men y Mo- 
rinnion. or the maiden: ſtone, at the Gar near Brecknock ; and 
though the inſcription-as'reverſed, t the eta 10 1dcrt = 
BOYS are eaſily made out. This ſtone alſoiinalÞprobability formerly - 
TO, ſtood by the ſide of the Roman road wich I foppols tothave'tra- 

verſed this county. Lam alſo : indebted 0. Mee Hay for this 
communication, ad well as for the draw lngdof the ſtone, and 
copy of the, inſerĩp id.: This gentleman at the ſame time in- 
formed me, that, in the neighbdurhood of Hiracadveliy, a gold 
coin of Veſpaſian marimi modus hid lately been found! It is at 
preſent iu the poſſeſſion of a-pgrion near Neath. But to return 
to the Trecaſtle ſtone. Every one 'khows that it was the cuſ- 
tom of the Romans to bury their dend along the road ſide, 26 
well as without the walls of theit cities; nor is it erwriſe a0 
countable how the ſtone in queſtion” mould be found in fo in- 
convenient a ſpot as Trecaſtle hill, whiah is not only very high, 
but alſo wide of the habitable country; Mr. Hay vbſerves; that 
this ſtone, which is a coarſe ſort of lime · ſtone; is flat on che fide” 
where the moſt imperfe& part of tho inſeription is engraved,” 
and round on the other, tapering of courlſe/ towards the edges, 
and the thickeſt part ſearcely meaſures three inches. As to the 
iuſcription, I leave jt to ſpeak for itſolf. part of it being um.. 
diently intelligible, though che charactets are not very good. 
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a : 


J alſo ſuppoſed in my former account of Brecknoekſhire, that 

the Roman cauſeway leadiug from 22 Kerr or the long 

mountain to Capel Coeloryn, joined the other, which L. imagine 
| 8 <8 $5 Va of OV -< HL 19 


[4] Plate I. Fig. 3. 
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ale, er traben Rennt to ese Wis. aatiobsy and Inquiries of 
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Jason the Roman-readsceramenty: lie 35. prall, and per- 
pendicular, direchions, yet they ani deviated caafiderably, * 
Nen mene xequtirn it. n Kbus thetNeathgondombichi = 
a8 I have hejare. ohe ef, ont inne in a ſtraight line, from | 
the line valley ear (Gopel Cootigyn, 10 the, long... 
takes a{wcep Wund che fide of this mountain, which imerrupts 


us diet une, Ja the fare manner. the FConing Street, juſt 
without Mr. Noe s 2 Walcete in - 


Nerthamptonſhire, 
r GY m cose rouns,. drei 
1 ridge af the. gro IA ob- 


ſerved, that the Neath. gogd is partly over : baggy ground but 
it ape ee. have. been miſcd there, and the earth, or peat, 
firſt dug vm or. cFαhmoved. ta make way for better materials, ac» 

casding to the method fallowed: by the Remane in making their. 
_ roads in ſuch graundi{/þ The materials uſed in the: Neath nod 
are chiefly large pebbles: collected from the neighbouring hills, 
ox torrents. Thie elevation, or darſime datum, as Antiqusries 
call it. is juſſly eſteemed ta be the beſt evidence. of a Raman 
road, and as very probably a reaſan why the name of hig ſireet 
in to often gives darth old Rn eaulorreys in this: aud, * 


{3] Account of Bredknockſhire, Archaeolegia, a 
- e I. Art. xiv. pag. 62. . 
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where we ſtill se cbnßderabie races Gf one; whoſe Are, % 
three feet thick, and ſity broad. This was made; at the er. 
pence of vaſt labourj 10 open 2 commuiieation'' between the 
countries d the Sonth and North of theſe ene, and i particu< 


larly mentioned: by the accurate and ri Degdale” Ki his 
account of draining the feas. -* 'Angrber” ſimilar work, but! of 
greater import, was alſo cuſtomary with: the Romans ir ſuchr 
kind of low, ſwampy, ground; I mean the artificial fdundz- 
tions, moſily of brich work, which they made te build upon fer 
ſuch ſituations. arid which, if I miſtake not, ae, by Vitruriue 
ſled fatunina. "Marſhes of great extent” were covered by them, 
aud perhaps cities built upon them. Very conſiderable, remains 
af this ſort of work- are fill ſeen in a marſhy bottom between 
Metz and Straſburg, particularly at Mas ſal. and Moyeavich, about 

ten leggucs ſoutheaſt o Metz in Lorraine. Me. G ee 
Sauvagere, 4 French officer, | and engineor, has given 2 curious 
account of theſe remains, in a ſmall, and farce, pamphlet, 
printed at Paris in 1740 in 8v0: [l under the following title, 
Recherches fur la nature er I etendus d un ancien oworage des Romaing 
appellt communenent Briquetage ar Marſal, &c. It will not be- 
foreign to the preſent purpoſe briefly to mention the leading par- 
ticulars of this account, mote eſpecially as I beliove it to be. the- 
only authentic and circumſtantial one upon this curious ſub) 

Tun Briquetage de Marſal is a large and ſolid maſs of brick- 


work, that extend horizon Zontal tally 1 under the town of Karl, 


LOH K-45 
Hl. Cap. 2 


=] Rrit. Roman. ;Book) 3 | 
[=] Reprinted in hi Recueil 4 Antiquites dans les Gaules, wt r70. # 
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rubbiſh having: been thrown. at firſt vpn 
mud, or vaſe gluante, 25 the authicr chlls it, und Hüte 


wicd for tha work bardly deſerve the 
namo 
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e 9 RD eff ure 
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heath continues, e 


tries, from their ſituation, and the, richneſs of the ſoil, are com- 


«A 


vature, and equally demanſtrative. Nous perhaps ar 
hor fatixfathoty than thole which cn be collcQted from tho 
in Reals 4 e pin „ eee 
aturigine. 7: 
77957 io ji 
en a rc 
moſtiy a egled u N xe 
aa . —.—9 are not only. mare cafily found, 
bye wry. Fam whe in MEG We api 
0 lat Gs various cauſes. - Thus the Neath cauſeway | „ 
remains almoſt. 3 * 1 a” nr — 2 


valley agar e 
the encloſures. Nor ig 4 
nerable remains in cultiv 
more inhabited, the remains; in them are more lia | 
ſtroyed, and their inaterials carried away, and employed for the - | 


purpoſes. of modern roads and buildings. Besides. ſuch coun- 


monly more expoſed to damps, and-conſequently the e 


in them to a, more ſpeedy and natural de... 


From the obſervations already made it an then, that has: 
twelfth iter of Antoninus was not the only Roman road that 
paſſed through this part of South Wales and its neighbourhood; * 
but that, ou the contrary, there were ſeveral other roads of 
communication, the remains of»>which: re ſtili viſible, and, in 
ſome parts, conſiderable: and had we not the manifeſt Roman 
ſtations of the Gaer, and Cum, in this neighbourhood, the 
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Great Watling "Street 
; mentioned by theſe werk 


preſent ſnquiri 


2 — s\os ane Ba ws. io 


. * 
12 4 ele raiſed cauſeways would alone be fuf- 
ſuch Kinds of works being fo"pe- 


fieient marks of the Remains, 


from "Dover; 
ENS 
— * it does not pro to our. 
at as it may, thefs Eouritics- ſeem to 
have their ſhare öh Rokaan Mariquities ; 1 
which have preſented thierwfelies to me, upoꝶ i; curſory view of 


EF 
«a I + 


Uihcient” t. invali Baxter” 8 remark, 
who, includ;  BrecknotEthire and "amopg the De- 
metat, adds, , Fun" = 5 fe ulla font Nononar | Ria 

unde conflat Tas cas Pieyarias ful oft Silurum. * 


ſtone Pillar at Skethrog, mentioned by Lbwyc J. It ſtands i in 


the way 10 Crickhozwel, and meaſures about three feet and a half 


hk 


4 i 
* 


y in Brecknockfhire I vi 


"Don NG Way | 


the eplindrical 


the pariſh, of Llanſanfrayd, about four miles 


from. Brecknock, in 


in height above the grouud, in which it i is fixed, by the, 
like a mile ſtone. The inſcription is cngra u At length- 
wiſe, from the upper to the lower part of the ſtoue, and ſtill 
continues viſible, though the characters are n rude. From 


the annexed accurate repreſegtution af it =O] there does not. _ 


bs] ee on Addon. Itin. p. 56. 1. 
Lr] Pohehron. Nb. i. cap. de plateis Regalivms, p. I 

bs] Camden's Britannia, mne . 1. 
VL Plate II. Fig, 1. ub 141-2226] yo 122119 <4 
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pear to be ſo much difference. in the form. of the character, an 
Lhwyd makes in his copy; of this ————— 
tween the word vr and the preceding letters, „ hall. 
ndt pretend to decypher the former part ef this. infeription,! 
— which is rather ohſcure: but muſt obſegey that the bam Velde. 
res was well-known in Britain towagds the latter end of the 
Roman empite. Cain of the emperor of that name, — 
reverſes. Par dag. aud Salus. dug. are allo. n found ig 
aur jllaad, withqhole gf 4 | , "os 
Nr. far from Ldonjanfroyd is the famays:Baecon [Mex or. 
Lake, where Cacaden ſuppoſes the old city, Lovendizm Lond a 
ſince, Prolemy places it in this: neighbourhood, and qur:great. 
archacologiſt had na proofs, to fix it elſewhere,; Butſtbis pin, 
daes not appear to reſk upon any ather.. authority, chan ther gee, 
neral notion, Which prevails among the country people, that. a 
city formerly ſtood on the ſyot n covered by the Lake, the 
formation of which they refer, as I ſuppoſa, to the ſame earths. 
quake, which, according to their acedunt. fellow ad up.this. 
city. But natwithſtanding Camden's. apparent aſſent to this 
notion, it ſeems to be a mere fable; and ſuch. are applied alto, 
with as little foundation, to other lakes im Wales, add are com- 
mon enough i in the opinion of the vulgar in moſt - countries. 
And though ſome deference be due to popular notions, a8 they 
have commonly a remote or indirect foundation in truth; 2 
I cannot account for this perſuaſion reſpecting hakes, unleſs it 
proceeds from their not being all ab. origine, but, on the con- 
trary, many of them of recevt..: and ſucceſſive formation, from 
various ſecondary 'cauks, 2s earthquakes, the fall of moun- 
tains, &c. * | 
"Tris opinion indeed? Is agreeable enough. to the z appearances of 
nature in the ſuperficial ryctar rg, of our earth. and is avowedly 
true as to the origiu of f — lakes in different parts of the 
t N 4 world, 
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Kalli of the ſanie dnountamgowhich in 261 & buried chat tows 


w als daſtroxed by n fimilar:.accident.” Biſhop Barnet, in 
Hie Gavels,, gides an acrouũt: of both theſe cataſtrophes. In 


Sen e ee dias . r | 


iel ere within: on memory. „Among many others, the | 


wel-known: inftance of Nlurs, iin the Gtiſons, is very; reaark» 
able, and particularly interoſts thei point in- quaſtionsr Bente 


aider its rums, ſtapping atithe ſame timethe:couris of a {mall 
vives;' has formed 4 lake its Read. The old ton af Chia 
vun which wa fitaated:ia che ſatne valley, aud near Pluta, 


17 other take was alſo formed, in the ſame manner; by the 
falbios Mom Diabirret, on the confines: of the Valais within 


dhe canon ef Bern in Switzerland, as I have myſelf obſeruod. 


Monſ. de Liſle has recorded this event in his map of Switzer · 


land, firing a volcano at che ſpot where it happened, / though I 
could find no ſigus of an-creption'thereabouts. 1 Moum Diable - 
ret itſelf conſiſts of a common blur 


lime · ſtone: wich vhite beius 
ef ſpar, and itt ruins, which, after having forme I 


cover a ſteep narrow valley to the diſtages:of: | 
not appear to have ſuffered: in che leaſt, frons fire. This _ 

deat may therefore more probably be attributcd/to; « ſobterta- 
meous "rarcfied vapour, and 'cxplotion, abſgue Hamm, like that 


ef Frs to all appearance, and many other events of the {ike 


anne in hefe mountainous countries. The yart of Switzer = 
imd which I have juſt mentioned is particularly ſubject to | 
them. Spon, in the third book of his hiſtory of Geneva, men- 
tions another very remarkable fall of a mountain, - which hap- 
pened in 1584 near Aigle in the fame' neightourhood, and by 
which the two: villages of Corbery and Tvorgne were inticely | 
deſtroyed, with oſt of their inhabitants. But 1 could find ao 
Gigns" of ſite in thoſe parts; arid the fame has been aſſured me 


h Haller of Bern, who was formerly govermor of the pro- 
Vor. IV. | D . > vince 


in. great? 
as well as for the fraquent carthquakes which are known ts 
happen there. Sulphur is frequenthy found, in its vin ſtate, 
incorporated with the Iime-fione and fper, of which theſe moun- 
rains are molity formed. . 1 mention; his from. my own know- | 
ledge, - having collefted fperamens on the Spot. I ſhall further 
beg kave w obſerve. ben, that A have never ſeen, nor hend 
of, any common l pumice flones, or other zgncous con- 
eretions, in other parts of Switzcrland, where fuck accidents 
have happened, 2s they frequently have done ; nor cllewhere 
is that country; nor. in the Tyrod; and 1 am perinaded, . 
my obſervations in thoſe parts, that the fame holds good wth 
relped& to the Grifons, and the remaining pan of the. cham of 
the bb Alps in general; which is ſomewhat extraomdinay, 
confidering, chat, in other parts of the globe, ut 28 prince 
m the higheſt mountains, whore volcanas molly abound. 
The Andcs afford 2s xmarkable. inſtannes in this panzculac, 
— —— h 
cictions,- as I am p — — 
very ſteong proofs in favour. ob 1 this the propes occale 
to ben, ow s Þ be Ht apa vi Tab ts ann” 
- Havine montioned. the floac pillar and. infcrptien- at. A- 
tbrog, I hall ae take notice. of another moch of the fame 
the fame ad, and ami us the north-calt . of  Craahboxne!, i 
r ** madre 
9 4 3 


—— — fant: brands: 2 
ih. 'cngjraved .opos = ichythwie in charafiery mech 
refunbliny: thee upon the fins u Ae The names 
Tirpi/ar' md ria, wo the fouiher'of which this infrriy- 
row! Pers father to refet; were alfa well known towards thee 
decline of the Roman power in"vhis Hand, z=wetears: from! 
Facidde fa]; aud orher winters. No mieriptiong:: hawever rüde 
een, ſhould; I 'profarnye; be neglified im mir of this 
N =] aus therefore defis to preterse this allo from ob · 
vin, dur 0 derypher ie; thong b carr an 
er for the exaBinek of the copy. This infeription appears 
| however imperfett; and the ſtone, upon which it is engraved, 
ſeeks to have baden vernoved from fome'other ſpot, is it 'now 
leCneglettcd by med of a ploughed field. Remains of this 
Kind are indeed bat tes much neglected in all countrics, nor ar 
we mort attentive chan our neighbours” inthe preſervation of 
them; 2s is evident from: the unſucrrisful reſearches of Horley 
aller many of thoſe! mentioncd: by Camden. [There are beßdes 
ward of Lien plain veſtiges of a circular trench, cut in 
_ + folid' rock of monrfionc; and which I fhould be incliccd to 
think a Roman work; eſperidlly as the ſtone, upon which the 
beferc-mentioncd 1 i capraved, and which I take to 
be-Roman, though of the. n n 
—— Roman antiquities colleBied dank 
near Broeknockſhins-in-this-imperſeLt manner,” Þ-chiak there is 
Erde reaſon to dbubt, but that, upon further and more regular 
reſearches, other? more important diſcovcries of the ſame na- 
—— —— F 
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modern remains of aπ n. but af 2:daffcrent, kind, which 
have alſa dccucrad ass T’ ˖˖ Goon 2 oo wollon 


I one of my e nee during ay Gay: IF 


Trevercs, not far - from- Tagen, -in this: county, '2 fquare 
done carved in bas reif, that much engaged my attention 5 


_we--are- much obliged, and whoſc cunofty: Iam pleaſed $0 
have thus-'gxcited, favoured,mc afterwards with a.drawing, of 
this ſtone : which I have allo. the honour -$0 preſent to dhe 
Society Hul. From the letter, that accompanied it, I collect, 
in part, the. following particulars concermag - the . original. 
The houke, 'to which iz belongs, is\convdeted 2s. one f the: 


oldeſt in the chuntx, and is- thought to: have formerly ſerved 


for ſome. rchgious purpele,. 2s it aftually does for a charitable 
one, being devoted and endowed 2s > college for aha education. 
of twelve youths. In the znfage of it e allo ſeen ſome curious 


aud very ancient caryings in wood, which, as tradition is ſilans 


about them, the good people of the:ncighbaughood xeadily! ate 


tribute to the Romans.. Suck ie concerning tbe. obſeurm 
remains. of antiquity. are commonly grevalcat in all counties, 
where the Romans lane once had, a footing 3. and che profent 
inſtance, amoag mau others, proves. . Jealt,, that their: me: 
mory is nat yet quite laſt in Breckoockftuce , if indeed theꝝ ada 
not rather by this name m che. ——— 
HAN. 21 17 22 25 


Inquiry, an particularly: oa — 2 
county. I ſhall conclude the preſent, I d my; former 
paper on the fame ſubject, by an account of - ſome other mare 


an Beecknpckfincs, 
1 abſerved on che porch f a very old houſe ſuusted at lower 


chiefly:on account of- the fingularity of the date marked upon: 
ii. Mx. Hay:of Brecknock, to whoſe attcnfion- and; ingenuity: 
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by 1 TR”. A, 


| norance, that 


eee Pn 


ted ſtons in qvoſtinn. xxctofive; of the joined frame or ba: 
der round zit, is about Three feet; ſquare, and tis: funk ner. W 
ipqhes into; the front wall of the: porch af the houſe. The 
has relief upon it is worzed very, fnooth,: and ſcarcely: raiſed 
aboyo a. quarter & an inch from the lueface of the ſtone, aud, the 
whole, appears ok hr ly nate _ 
hardy ahinyit con ave hers lluay.oopoſed torhe air; but 
en removed fron Within doors, and probably out pins vb 
* « LOT ISS in vow. Gxed.. . * 
| . Fs, CT HIS: bars x 
Im; hich, is 2 I 

AO 


in J. 
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hut gag 3 e 
4 ſont of friar's: habit rde "coup. ghe gels; A haying 
4 bib or aprom, or ſonething. Hike it bene ce girdle; Each 
has a croſs flonte upon ity. bead, ; beſides Bowing locks. | Each, 
Sture alſo bears. a pain e on its7 breaſt, and Hecht to 
ic it M the; girdle; of the mantle-beneath., The particular 
explanation of ſimſlar remains of antiquity is ever attended with 
more; or-lefs difficulty; and is often f wegy Jitle- 8 
cyſtoms.of every i dom. een in che more enlightened ages, 
carrying itiy chem conſtaptly ſome, marks. of prejudice,. or ig- 
are eher unaccgontable, in.themſclves, ar ligtle 
deſerving of o, Attention... For whajcren pprpaſe..this Rong. 
| may havy been ocigiually intended, is js $9guifaiſtacthat the four, 
figures carved upon it were meant ti he Het foalac to cach 
other in a e well, as ig tttibuzes and MUS f the 
untericqpon, of the two cot i bes he the middle is marked 


i rude and —_— "u oy ane. 5 the following 
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a AN 77 Ik Ice 
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en ſüectd ED 72 be 

„ bthenfzsi. A: alt dates ; 
S Un bins,  HifcHprions. or Apts. 
=y Linchined — — in queſtion, 1 
notwithffandiug the phin fort ab it bf the mu- 1 

merals. For there o 1 
ic tis date: as profeſſor Ward fakt in 
gurt In thar diſcovered'ar Widget” bar in Hertfordhire, ben 
can the third figure in tlie date befbre us be aditittef 28 4 7, 


according to the table of characters publiſhed by the learhed pro- 
feflor upon the above "occafion ; Fince: there is nb Higate in chat 
com s 


table of a fitflfar form, exteptitly U ſecond in 
calendar, actording te which this date would for tx26, 
2 —— — 

ſhire.” Irs Us farther wass, that the'rwo felt Rick of 
1; in the Breeknoeklhite-date, are of u Gfferent ſorm From amy 
that repreſent the ſame mumerul #6 profefior Ward's table. Nur 
Ry NING evtacrats i the Exte rom — Kumity 
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in the nope Feanlions, Ny 459». . — 


ter, arid — — — 
them wens ned in this: kingfomdillia handed gears after the 
seading givin to the Iaoſt . i teu bi wi har of Helmidion | 
_of 1747 mimi ag the; Widecaftcr aue, drfhich- is cachier 
than any of tha formecty heing wb au protendedigy g/iiand abjetts 

+ ing to the figure ini for thei / bend thentioned, he 
very juſtly obſerves that, as the Arabian figures are raſit fai. 
fied, too great cantion cannot be auſtil ani adoitting any inſtasces 

of thein more curly than have heen hithemo qi tand, but upon 

very clear and ſufficient; cuidenees As (to the Beesknachſhan 

de, the original figurch uf in are: not. only plainly: legible, but 
very diſtin,' and. db copy of them bas been tale with. abe 
greateſt exatunefs; tier can any : ether reading than that before 

_ offered]. de given £6 it, \tonbhtcat with the. original inſeriptinn. 
But frace this date cannot be admifted according to'profefics 

Ward's weighty arguments, we muſt either ſuppole ſocme invo- 
luntary..ot._ wilfol:.aufabe in the original. Nor does ſach 2 
tappobuon.:. ferm thaprobeble, af we coubder the fingulatity an 

the: farin of the twie Hiſt Ggnics,: Frpeeſenting the unmeral 4, 

and the wide. dufere nee berworm dhe mand the two. It, which 

repreſent tha uumeral 7 and 6. Fot the farmer figares are quite 

uncommon, as Labs abſerved, while-the later perſedy 

 Toalemble the modern ſyaopymons numerals, which they repro» 
e. 1 hal not pretend to ebe ging farther, remarks on this 
date, nor upon the u 52 
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— igt aside A 2: 1 28. „ll ne Uu ter 
Ius ftone js: marked with n eroſs cut in a ſmall ſemicircular 
——— n each bar of the cru having befades: 
on either fide a parallel range vf dots or pouits. [What the; re» 
maining marks on this fone can mean L. ſhall not. prrrend to de- 
termine Mer. Hay at the fame time c munirated to me an- 
_ ether drawing of a celt of metal, ſeemingly aaf mbhich ; was _ 
found under'a-cromlech near es ed 3 
ders of Brecknockſhite J. nne, $380 e 2511 43-0 
— F papueies Drethanchlg: Sofas 
the deſcription of a flat monumental ſtone found'in'd Amdevailg 
church-yard, a few miles from. Brecknock in the road 16 
Buahlt, on which is carved; in a very Gothic fiyis of ſfealpture; 
a figure reſembling, by its attributes, that of ſome: prince 0s 
military chief. Bur I did not at that time attempt to explain the 
ſhort, and ſeemingly imperfe&, inſcription engraved upon this 
ſtone underneath the figure. It has however ſince occurred to 


me. that this mmm; pofibiy refer to -Brochwel, 


$U3 A 7; FF; 2 IL. AL. — 
el... © [=] Pawel Figs. OG OO 
{-] vol. I. p. 204. | 


os 


| or OI nr Was A venerable r 
and is ſuppoſed to have overthrown, Ethebed king of Ner- 
thumberland on the banks of the giver,Dee-in,617 L. .He 


Ire, Where FT 2 


porch, 
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48 N 8 ee 
e any other foundation, 2 
lo p r 
* 


1 p A . 11 
'T xeusT CY, Ee Ares re a "iff" y confi! 
derable remains of the old walls — of Brecknock. The 


caſtle, if I miſtake. Y , partly occupics a rifing ground on the 


and. was formerly, in all probability, 
of conſiderable © fizengeh 3, face Wyane, in b hiſtory of 
Wales, informs us, that in 1233 Prince Lhewelyn was forced 
to raiſe the fiege ER, after a long and obſtinate tryal. 

_ I navs nothing more to communicate to this learned Society 
upon the preſent occaſion, But I beg leave to obſerve, that, 
befides the pleafure ever accruing from reſearches of this kind, 
to a ſpeculative mind diſpoſed to cultivate them, it is no ſmall 
' fatisfaftion to me, to find, FR bs doc of Wales has enabled 
me to contribute, in force meaſure, towards the laudable pur- 
fuits of a Society, of which I have the honour to be a mem- 


= * would however be A much Froater ſatisfaction to me, 
DL Wynne's Hiſt. of Wales, p 23. 
[5] Wynne's Hiſt. and Baxter in voc. 
Vox. IV. E 
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Afr. Srnaress further decount, ue. 
if other gentlemen, of better abilities than myſelf, — 
follow the fame plan; not only for the greater advantage of 
this refpefiable Society, but for" the lights, which collected 


of the civil, and believed 7 8 5 
any faith in civil hiſtoty, i is ſurely jn that} 
grounded on the real momirterits-q 
for themktves, dam fecent lui, Aud 
us through the medium e llejugkes d 
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Laie, the. Rev. Dr. Mines, 
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Dh, Hunnen foo mote ts Ba $6163 (24 
We; | : 
4 Read x the sens: of AnTrqvaztes, ee 
3 * p MH eB 442 DO6 4311806: ©3422 ®1Li3s'{t 
"= Kan 518, bits gi”: Ann 9d see, ys 
19 I-14 A WG CN ad... 
[cakes ae that, the. city "of Chicheſter i is 


1 < waſhed.on every fide but the Noth by the little river 
< Levant [a},”. to which Biſhop Gibſon adds « the courſe 
of which ſtream is very unaccountable, being ſometimes quite 
<< dry, but at other times (and that often in the midſt of ſum- 
mer) ſo full as to run with ſame violence.” 

Ds. Stukeley (in his Itinerarium Curioſum [o) obſerves, that 


there are three towns upon this ſame river, which derive their 


name from it, viz. Eaft, Weſt, and Middle Lavant, and then 
ſuppoſes, that the true original name was Antona ; but whence 
he forms ſuch conjefture I muſt own I cannot very readily 

Tax term Levant, however, is applied in 'Suffex to all 
brooks which are dry at ſome ſeaſons, and conſequently the 
Chicheſter river is with great propriety ſo called, though the 
water fails in winter, rather than in ſummer, which is alſo the 
caſc of 2 brook at Lambourn on the Berkſhire Downs, and 
fill more fingularly fo at Henley in Oxfordſhire, where a 


£4) Bratannza, vol. I. col. 198. | [3] Iter vu. p. 194- 
E 2 plentiful 
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Lewy nll commonly runs 
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by the fide of the great road to- | | 


y, are called: the 
r a8 are 
| als he which palette between Camel 


2 river, or 

| . | 
into many diftionarics 25 well 25 gloffarics, 1 find that the word | 
Lives. approaches neareſt to it, which Byllet in his Celtic- | 
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— { of hiſtorical backe, ly ſuch as re- 
kene t dhe affen of Gur island, falls in with che deſign 
'of 5857 inſtitution, 1 beg lavoro preſent.” you. with an £nquiry 
into the nature of the death, of char unfortungte, princg King 
John, it haviag been. attributed by ſame of aur later chronicles 
do the effe Sn of poiſon. | After the declaration of Mul. Rapip, 
that the ſtory of the poiſon is very improbable, fince"it is not 
_ * mentioned by any of the contemporary hiſtorians ;” to which 
his learned annetator, ho, I preſume, was the Late Mr. Philip 
Morant, has added; ** that the poiſon is not d by auy 
* hiſtorian, that ved within of the time, ar before 
A. D. 12736 ; one would imagine there could be no occaſion. 
for re- conſidering this point : but "the late Mr. John Lewis 
of Margate, partly in vindication of his favourite William, 
L and partly from the forwardneſt of his zeal., againſt 


Fopery, 


3 . . ; 


Popery, has endeavoured to puzzle the cauſe, and to inva- 
| lidate the aſſertions of the Judicious Frenchman, and his ſearned 
Enghth annotator : ſo that it is become. abſolutely neceſſary to 


W e * er N nn 


the ————ů——ů cs — . 

road from Lian, it was neceſſary for the king to crots be 
_ waſhes, as they are called, which part the two counties of 
Norchik art Loos geh nd Ahne be erg un y eſcaped 
drowning with his whole army; for before he was quite got 
over, the tide. coming up the river Wellſtream, which over- 
Hows the waſhes at high water, put him in great and, 
though he eſcaped himſelf, he could not ſave His 3 
kick Was, A led up anal lolk. He armed chat 
at Swineſhead abben 50 here be lodged, and began | 
in br. as is pretctided,” was poiloded. * 
thence next f on ho-back for Seford [A], but 
was fortell to betake bimſelf to a Inter. At Sleford; he. was 
e, bundled led by a d) Arr nent day was. nt 0 


J I! v3 31 * 918. c 9 7 "10241 1 2 ty ” ? _ * 


A Theſe prof 7 ene the | 
'F i in Holland,” lane bunt itjcoln. | Annot. un Rapin, and Brady, 
1 516. nt fbr e Wellſtream, dee Dr. Brady, . S162 bh 5! 7 * 

11 R. Higden makes him de there; This was 14 Od. Brady, p. 516. 

Ice. 9 to Caxton, an E Chronicle cited by Mr. Lewis, John 
e N Chrpnicke ee, at Swineſhead. But fer Brady, 
p. 515 ;, and "Appendix, Þ t. . 790 -* 2703-1. ayt,, - 

[2] Sleford Hir, 6d dae cate eee ende, were both of 
ee eee Gin 2 | 1 bus 0 
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authors. See Su- ae td e . 
Th Ta Wed r. Spa 1: $anicg ee oi Shs 
oa L finee M. Weſtminſter, calls it pomarium, for pct: ra, on ;. 
e r ry was famous: for its pippins ld King 

7. — 's Worthics es W'Lincolmſhire. Dr. Brady, p. $17. cM 25 
Bractet; but le Fox; p. 333. ene n bas qs A . 
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of King Jous's. Death... 35 


A andar fie cen of Honltgls 

I Kok, K He was elected prior of his houſe, A. 
5 died A. 122A]; and ſays, without intimating 
* ing ol poiſon in the caſe, that the king died in the 
3 of Newark, i era Santi; Lacar. And fo the annals 
Ne TI us: foo ates AD. 1232, and the 


| 5 of, W » about the fame time, 
| only ay; 6a kin after three or four days illneſs ar Newark. 
; 1 nas of Miailros continued to the year 1270 ; and the 


n „Fhoſe Apthor is thought to have been con- 


w, Paris, agre in the fame. 
+ 1:Nago% ag; Trivet, Hern about. A. 1260 ſa], fe expreſily, 
ww | prong l Joanpes. Rex— 7 


"of che kin. + ns 90s eh SHOES Day 
: finuation of poiſon, to grief and K 000g; gente 
: by intemperance and s 
„ I opszRvE, ſecondly, that Mr. Morant had certainly good 
(reaſon for cu nge that the den of the- king's being, poiſoned 
| nat mentioned by any, hiſtorian that lived within fixty years 
166. of the time,” or before 1276. Mr. Lewis [x], . however, was 
not. ſatisfied 5 this aſſertion, but remarks, in anſwer to it, 
hat it s mentioned 3 in a Lone: chronicle written * r 


15 Hearne's praef. Ei =O 10 Wilks, Mite, Abb. IL . 
© [x] Care's Hik. Lit. Appendix, ph. 
r Be 3. 2 3 870 
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3 $6 Pa 5 Enquiry into the Notare and Cauſe 


« abbat of Peterburg bich ends 12 50 [JJ W 
5 . rather we why 9285 * e that King Jahn 
was certainly poiſoned. Aud indeed, if. this I of the 
Peterborough chronicle were true, it would be much to the 
| fe. Mr. Morant would not only be_convitted of a miſtake 
or a falſe aſſertion z but, Peterborough being 4 neighbouring. 
abbey of conſequence, the abbot thereaf Wand be likely enough | 
to know the truth of what had paſſed at Switigſhead.. But it ap- 
pears to me that Mr, Lewis had hever read this author, bur had 
only confulted him in the year he quotes, there being full proof 
that this chronicle was not 8 towards the end of the: 
lach century, loug enough after the year 1259. Iris true the 
title of this Peterborough chronicle bears the/name'of John rBe- - 
ahbat; and they who look no further eſteem the author of it 
to be John de Caleto or de Caux, the former pat of the work 
ending A. 1259. and this abbot dying K. 1262. Hur Mr. 
Sparkes, in his preface (had Mr. Lewis a in that). 
abjudicates the performance from John de Calæto, and deckares 
that the book was either boughr- and given to the houſe. by 
another abbot of the name of Fob, viz, John de Peepings. 
and fo was called the chronicle of abbat Yohr, or that it has been 
interpolated. For my part, when I retolfe& the eaſe of another 
of our chronicles which paſſes under the name of John 
Brompton, abbat of Jorevat (for which T ſhalt refer you to 
Mr. Se lden's prolegomena ad X*Seript; p. xxxv. & ſeg. ), I find 


it ſo ſimilar to Mr. Sparkes's firſt ſuppoſition, that F cannot but 
ſubſcribe to that. But the evidence of this Peterborough chro- 


nicle, be the author of it who he will, reallx amounts to little 


or nothing. Ubi,” ſays he, ſecundum guo/damy  pationatus 


Dl Rex—caedibus et incendiis vacans de Northſolk vorſus Lyndeſey. per ab- 
bathiam Swyneſhevede venit; - ubi, ſecundum quoſdam, pan tranfiit 
Slaford. Chron, Petriburg. p. 96. 


7 « [Rex 


ä | 4 5: N — Daw N ” 
. Gandhi Salford,” endidy = lat H har 
tum. 
— this greeral — Arbe ue Ae 
In the mean time I ſhall go one ſtep further 8 
has done; and ſhalt} venture te aſſert, upon as good grounds 25 
can be had in a ncgdtre! argament; th no author has ever 
mentioned the poiſom till--above cighty years after the event. 
——ͤ̃ 
1298, nevording . U Tanner, is the firſt perſom that 
| notices porton 5# his” words,” ay che 3 
— — * dz arothet- ? hy WA e 2 
Afvino'vzi — Jolummnet Rex ee, 
7363638 rer 
— 
———— nc 
I ea —— 
October, "tlie Ting wus not thete, n en 
died at another place. Other authors are more cautious. 
"Twowas Wikes, whoſe: hiſtory” ends with the dearth of 
Edward I. A. 130, ſays, © Rex. Johannes—intoxicatus; 1 


San jock continuo coopit; EX violentia veneni, — 


Min de 
. — 4 — Geſtis Reg. 
— may range with Themas Wikes, as he 
wrote the: life of- Edward I. who dicd 3 He cone. 
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36. M. Prcere Dudley . Natave und e 
Jenn Tiumbuth did 'not flouriſh till 1336; and the author 
of the Eulogium, a MS. in the Britiſh Muſeum, died abo 
1366. ee eee Er En OY Inns 
of che hing dean an A Ine 
_ I yxESUME; Sir, 1 need not trouble DW wick: the — | 
| any, more of theſe later authors, either William: Caxton, or 
the Eogliſh Chronicles, but may pioctet with my obſervations. 
The poiſoners, at firſt, either ſpoke doubtfully, or kept to ge- 
. nerals. But, as it nn 
improve, I , al K Arr; * * rs er: 
et + . N.: 29% R 
fo in a ſhort time, our falfificators began to — — 
ſtory, and to embelhſh it wich particulars. Thus Walter 
Hemingford, or rather Hemingburgh, who died A. 2347. 
tells us, that the king, hearing che abbot of Swimeſbead had 2 
fair ſiſter, a prioreſs in the neighbourhood, ſent ſur her that 
the abbot was uneaſy about it, and the hoſpicaller of the mo- 
naſtery ſaid to him, *-Do' but abſolve me, father, and pray for 
me, and I will rid the earth of this-monſter;”- that the abbot. 
was ſcrupulous, becauſe he was the king; that the -heſpitaller 
proceeded nevertheleſs, aud, as he knew the king: loved. new: 
pears, brought ſome that were all poiſoned, except ther hat 
he had marked, aud offered them to him. Upon which the- 
precious ſtones (in the king's rings I ſuppoſe) began to Tweat > - 
and he ſaid to his hoſt, « What is this ; you haue brought. m 2 
«« Poiſon?” « Not. poiſon, ſaid he, but excellent fru. That 
the king, by way of precaution, bad bim eat one, Which be dad,” 
taking one he had marked; he bad him eat another, and he did 
ſo; then a third: aſtet which the king eat one himfelf,-and 
died the ſame night. The hoſpitaller, bowever, was not put 
to death for it, but eſcaped by means of thaſe e weremet- 


%. 


F 


a6: .} La of Ring" Jon's Daub: n =; . - a 


* -Fricuds and to the aockor cbüclädes with ling, 
. S. Luke tay, ns Wia 


3 ions 
— nn 
f ſtory, the 
the third pear, &tc. Bur: beſides this, there are certain 
difficulticsattendant'on the ftory.. Where vas the nutigery ? 
| Iknowof none near Swineſhead;that could be ſent toon fo hort 


warning. "How cxulethe pears be io ſoon poiſoned?” It muſt be 
bree, ding Chichg as Dre Mead will tell y, does nor” 
See daz, of whichimetady;  Wehallfee hereafter, he 
Ling died; bor by lancing andl lacerating the coats of the fomach 
and bowels. Bot, what is worſt, the-authior betrays the grofleft- | 
ignvrayee/gbourthe-king's death, committing the moſt palpable.” 
mike Ho Se king Aled dhe ſame bight at Swicelhte ad. 

and that he was buried the 18th Obe ae Witcher n 
which particulars are abſdlutely 1541 . This Hemingburgh has. 

a-great character: given him by Le] nd, aid not upon 4 Hatty or” 
curſory wew, ſor in the Collefanca7 5] he has given us ath Ab- 

ſiraft f Tee for he Has ac 


{=} The flory is-tranſeribed by Knychwh, colagayd rr mA tn, 

[0] Mr. Lewis endeavours to ſalve the #uthor's credit, as ts te hte Fri. 
terment, by faying (ia behalf of Caxton, whb makes rhe fame miſtake, putting: 
Winchelter for Worceſter), „which differcuce, perhaps, might be ogcafioned by 
<< the old ſpelling the mes of theſe two plices, thus,  yjiceFEpe. and J Fu- 


deſcpe, the one, being miſtaken fox, the other ;” bur Alanis 
tarn, it bing M ie: in the author, and net, Vinegſitia. It would be a better, 


apology to ay it is 2 maſpring 1 emingburgh, fince Henzy, Kinyghtous who 
tranfcribes him, bas it Wet Wiiitonae, e | tA. ttt 
VP] UE p34. 1,75 fs 


quitted 


Mr. . 00 
| haplclt ill ia . of King John death. 3 10 0 
. „ „ ee U regard. za the 
E _ The hang. be n n, left fs ſons, aſcnib· 
Wen the fons. which. bis. widow, afterwards. had, hy her. 
band. Hugh. Brop.. carl. of March... So ofibis.thaes.. 
wks. on marry the -Empcros , Frederick, 
Wahn cal Maxſbal, and.s Shirdy. San ente. 
cad of Lecelter, ift wot. the; ame lady, that, margied: 
Wa S, avd d taking 29, betiss of Jaan, h 
7 9722 — h 1020 2000 10-064 f 


Yog, do nov capott, ni in atners 
ad. theartogs, wil; not. by: inepare.ro had: Me. Coxton's mam; 
rative, which L propate to give; you. naxts 40jally varying: from: 
— — above... Cn. e the eg hesring it 
ſaid, when he was, at, the abbey, baw: cheap. ern en, Wi 
apfwered, He would ere. long , ſe dar, abat a: p loaf 
Jpould be fald for « fbi (c pm Tots of Glaucaſint. 
ſpeabing of King John, . © 11181 18155 er 2 

1 82 Yo 10 26 
that, upon this, 2, monk [4]; there ,preſeat- 9 
nation, that he went and put the poiſon of a toad into a cup of 
wine [el, and came and drank. to che king, which made him 


[c] < An half-penny loaf, which he would make worth tuelve. been 
Hemungburgh. Thus comes to the fame thing ; but Higden and Otterburn make 
the king ſay, a haf h laof fhunld be waxth twekve-pence, One edition of Poly- . 
22 Carton, a MS. — and: mines/ = 
Dr. Barcham an Speed: a irons, * 

TO Whit — Git n. and | 
_ Knighton. . Hemingmgh Obs geo 


„ Chronicle, as all my MS. , | 


: Ye #1: pleas. 
a Af = — | 
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| . wa has wand n . A 
E Katt de. fi ven dier . 
i. Aeg Es ana 

5 ben tt cn tung —— — u bube merty ape 
: 4000 50 bie died iu 72 


f efr6r; ſmer 
For Torn ebe Fr 


ſuppoſe N 
— wow gde Aud chi, 
atlecd, Bens to Be rhe” molt © 'ndfive; admitting the 
Sek. Sie esd, of meſhebet, for b wwe ought te read it, 
r aer eee [5], + "io Hethingborgh and Knygteon, 

was 4 Small" of Cillcrcraris, near Buffon tif: and 
. ng aid tbe Oiftetcians hal 
loug” Race e — 4 tho fad that Jolth. 
had revageFthis Ends in the manner Be had dens thoſe of ti 
great houſs'of Gn 36d Peterborough II, yet if appears. 
Bom the wot of ME Weltminfter, lu ctaftine vero; the 


rann. wiv Wach . 
4 1% a2 + 46 0- 

_ an mn rotates Dao Life echia. 

p . — — e 


"Da " 


7 Fox, Afts and Mon. I. P- 333. : | 
[A . 

DI Near Lincoln, Fox and Lewis. Knyghton bas it, more juſtly, near Boſlon ;. 
ane would wonder at John Fox, who, being 2 native of Boſton, muſt know the: 
. And he had afizally founded an houſe of this vrder.. 
M Par. p. 286. —- 


45 Ml Far. p.287. Annal. Dunit. . Chron. Fetrib. p. 95. 


- 4 cc. 


2 


ſulhcirnt $0 Lecvre him emtertaipment mn the. e of the | 
abbey, though the abbot aud his Monks men-nencs fo inimnical =. 
en Wirt 20915 Lge 1 2 Ann uc 27 

I what 4 ſfrange e 
eee l iſ, in ath | WONIVES or in- 
Voce ente tothe horrible artempe; adly, im the matter of. the 
| and 1 here-query, whether the jure of anopjl ſqueezed into 2<ap 
of ale or wine would amount to a poiſon. Theſe chroniclers 
indeed ſuppoſe it, but the Naturalifts will not cably ant. V. ; 
Pennant [0] fays, . It is well known, that quacks. have. caten | 

Toads; and have beſides ſqueezed their juices {which was the = 

<< very caſe here) into 2 glaſs, and drapk them with i - 

The author of the Eulogium is the ſuſt tb the uſe 
and application of the toad, N 
Sent, which is entirely omitted by Rad. de ; 
Suthor living at the time of King 4 bis 

teſtimony is omitted above; and his words, in the chapter de. 
morte Regis  fohannis, as they have not yet been publiſhed, 1 
nn 


—_ : 285 

7 1-1 S alſo Hemingburgh, p. Ste. | STE 1 
[=] M. Paris, p. 287. 05 44256 — — 
4 {#] Brit. Zoology, III. a — 2 


[p] Ibidem [at Suineſhead] —— 4 
bilis erat, venter ejus ingurgitatus ulg; ad crapulam, cx PI: 
eit in diſinteriam. Poſtca vers, cam Pn A [L odidiirF Barak fiibo 
2" > 


9D 45 
Jay, They ae „ e de b of the 


are we to believe in this caſe? — 4ays, the Monk... 
ſhrove himſelf, and was h . before be gave John the poi- 
ſon. ; which is ſcarce poſlible, as the king was at table, and he 
toad was to be found, and the drench prepared, before he raſe 
from his meal. r 
interval of time; and thereferc atbers more probably fay, the 
Monk was only abſolved by that abbot {g]. 

Ir has. been ſuggeſted, that mo man would deftroy hamfclf 
for the ſake af revenge, as this Monk dad LI: but it is well 
known, that revenge is ſwert, and has camed people great 
lengths; and that many again have volumarily ed for what 
they have thought the good. of thear country. I do port think. 
therefore. 1 Sins, 5 alpes the 
, tte wedars cn chat ke of ha 
one amongſt another, ſhew ſtrongly, that 2 fiable and uniform 
2 ground of truth is wanting with them, and that Matrhew Paris's 
relation, imple, and natural as it is, 35 mort to be depended upon. 

_ WarREvVPON I remark, farther, that the flocy, 2s told by 
M. Paris ap9 his partizans, canine, along with the wilimony 


tothitas eſt pod villa in Lin qua Gichur Lathenl. Hur ergo cum veniſ- 
— ——— ͤ — — 

recruduit. Practcrea maximus da e g, quod cape!- 
ns, xt - - amiſcrat, &c. Egritudo mem eius per dars pances invalcſccns, 
aped caftelfum de Neaerc jmteltatns — This particafar, however, 
that he died without a will, is not trac. Sce-mote [2] an p.. 42- 


chronnrfk; Fes from the. 


Vor. IV. ? WM | -- 


% 


Monk; Higden, Oncrbarne, and Cano tilifving that he » 
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ſhoft, John's caſe was urarly ſumilar in that of Cardinal Woalley, 
who not only died of thẽ fame malady, induced by the ſame. ori- 


xl e though falſcly, to have been taken off by poiſon [#]. . 


poiſon appeared, or that the operator had an -apprehenſfion: of 


8 2 
an My. Pro TOP Pe GAY 


of hitman, x bet Ea A 


Vexation and urtaſineſs of mind will, doubaleſe,  fometimes- 
bring on a fever. Abd this, by improper management, eating 


_ ef fruit, and drinking-large draughts of new cyder, might very 


probably terminate in a flax or. dyſentery, eſpecially at 2 time 


of the year ſo favourable to this diforder, and which very often - 
proves. fatal now, when the art of medicine is better ynder-- 


ſtood can it was at that time: and M Paris, Rad. de Cggeſhale, 
the chronicle of Peterborough, the Hiſt. Croyland. Connnuatio, . 
Knyghtpo,Otterburne, and Rovs, alluſiagthe term Dyſeateria[s];; 
though the patrons: of the road, Wilkam - Caxton, che 
Ehronicle.in Lewis, and mine, pretend, that the mon s and the: 
king's bdlties firelicd and burſt, and their: bowels fell out. In: 


ginal cauſe, grief and vexation, but, what makes it parallel, was 
"SETTING aſide teſtimony on that ſide uf the 


a 
IS - 


what we have endeavoured to do in part, one can diſcern nothing 


of | iſow in the nature of Johns diſonder. "When the abbot af 
Crexton embowelled him Li. it i is not fad that any fepns of 


any foul play; though Caxton and the Englih chronicles fay- 

his belly was ſwelled. with the paiſon. . Neher does - the- 
king ſay any thing more in his will, chan that he was graut in- 
firmitate praeventus\w]. On the contrary, the cauſes of the 


L] Ubi ſupra modum a: Heuler is vexatus, Chron. Burg. Perhaps we ſhould trad” 
unde ſupra modum, &c. Job. Roffus, g. 198. Knyghton, cal. 24. 28. Hiſt. 


Croyl. Contin. p. 474. Rad. de Coggeſhale, as before curd. 


[e] See Wolſey's caſe diſcuſſed in Gent Mag. 1775, Þ- 25- Carne, IL p. 118. 
Mr. Hearne is of opinion that Roſamond Clifford was not poiſomcd. LI. In. II. 


in Append. and ad Gul. Neubrig. p. 739, & ig. 


{z] At Newark, M. Paris, p. 288. but Knyghton fays Croxton, Lan 
[w] Teſtamentum R. Joh. in Thomas's Survey of Weſter Como, P-- 


f Append. 
19 of Appen 4 
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of England's party, infomuch | that ir 4n 
broke, tutor to the young king, an : 


— 


alen w were adequate.to the (yraptoms N n 

The King bad been Fre 
2 very. e 85 
not knowing whom $o-tpute eee {O14 
lat the, e © mene by 
ACCOT 


- 6Þut in exflin Ex N He fic 
inflagytd bie tener by « 


other, tires, to cf AY 3 5 
He ate-andyflrankt. 


+ of 


Sie, Ee — 
e. when his 
e * It adds much 
Ec re that the author of the con- 
rinuatiom of the Aan, of See, i great” houſe mn rhe 
2 3 Late as the reigri-of 


187 
.. 


25%; 


Ae receives, 1300 2 wostefiel an 


confirmation from the cbfduct of rhe. Ki 
death; Upon John's deccaſe, affpits took 

turn; Lewis, the French Dasphine, w 
kingdom, and the whole power came io oh Te king 
1217, the he Cl of Pem- 
and 2 admumflrator of 'thi king- | 


6} And fo M. Pak of king wer is me im poi 0 
288; and ſee M. Weſtminſter, p. 275. 


IA M. Weſtminſter, I. e. [=] Iderr, bidem. 


6G 2 dom, 


ths 


44 M,. Pzccr's Enquiry iato the Natare and Cauſe 


dom, Gualo the Pope's legate, and Peter de Rupibus, the gear 
- biſhop of Wincheſter, with others of. the young king's power-- 
ful friends, were all triumphant: a Newark,, the very place 
where John died, and no great diſtance from Swineſhead; and 
yet, though 2 moſt atrocious and traiterous a& had been com-- 
mitted, as is pretended, againſt the perſon of their late ſo- 
vercign, by the abbat: and monks. of Swineſhead, not the 
leaſt enquiry, that one can find, was ever. made about it; nay, 
the name of the abbat is not certainly known [a]: whereas one 
might expect to have heard of a total diſſolution of the houſe, 
the eraſement. of the buildings, t the ſeizute of the: eſtate, the 
degradation and expulſon of the Abbat and monks. Not one 
of theſe things, . however, happened, but the monaſtery con- 
tinued to exiſt and flouriſh till. the time of. the general ſup- 
preſion. A ſtrong preſumption, you muſt allow, that a crime 
of fa black a die-had never been.perpretated at the place. 
- Ir may be alledged, indeed, that, accordiug to Dr. Barcham, 
Henry III. the king's ſon, alluded, in a ſpeech of his, to the 
violent death of. his father. He was at C larkenwell, where the 
prior ſaucily ſaid to him, „ that. as ſoon as he ceaſed to do 
< juſtice. towards his prelates, he ſhould. ceaſe to be a king; 
to which the king haſtily. replied. O, guid fibi vult ud, vos 
« Anglici, vulti ne me, faut quondam patrem meum, d regno prac-- 
cipitare, atgue necate fraeccipitatum|[b,.” If the word po- 
tionare, inſtead of necare, had been uſed, it would have been 
decifive ; but at preſent the word is too lax. for us to infer any 
thing of poiſon. in the caſe. But by this the king-only meant, 
that his father's troubles. were the cauſe of his, death, as in 


18 Perhaps it was Robert de Denton, for he was ale abbat of Dans from 
the abbey of Swineſhead, A. 1217. Willis, Mitr. Abb. II. p- 10d. 
£5] * Paris, p. 884. | 
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truth 


of. King Joun's Death. 45 


truth POOR were. But ſuppoſing be hinted at any ſiniſter 
doings at Swineſhead, it was only ſpoken in a paſſion, A. 1252, 
between thirty and forty, years after the event; and Matthew 
Paris calls it a. raſb and uncircumſpett anſever, as well he might, 
his on account of John's dn beings, that: he died of a fever, . 
and nothing elſe- 

Ir. may be ſuggeſted again, that Joby muſt! have becn po- 
ſoned, ſince authors. tell us, that certain monks, ſome fay 
three, others five[c], were. aftually employed at Swineſhead, 
in aſter- ages, to pray and fing for the ſoul of the Monk that ad-- 
miniſtered the poiſon... So then there is no truth in that pretty 
ſtory of Hemingburgh,, that the Monk ate the three marked 
harmleſs pears, and eſcaped with life, but the whole. reſts on. 
the ale being envenomed by the toad. But the misfortune is, 
the appointment of the ſinging monks i: 25 net mentioned by any | 
body older than the author of the who dicd- about- 
A. 1 366 [a]. one hundred and fift V years after the fact; and 
therefore, though he ſpeaks of 14 ordinance by tht general” 
chapter [el. meaning, 1 ſoppoſe, of the whole order of 
Ciſtercians, yet one knows not how to gire him credit for it. 
At moſt, it only proves, that the ſtory prevailed in aſter- 
times at Swineſhead,. and: was there believed: as probably it 
might, as well as in other places, and as many other ridiculous 
ſtories in thoſe-credulous ages were. Dr. Barcham, though be 
eſpouſes and believes the poiſon; was aware of this; for he 
fays with caution, thoſe monkiſh writers avow, ar what time 
they wrote this, five monks in that abbey did fing, &c. And 
thus the. appointment of monks to pray for the aflaſhy's foul at 
Srinethead, in e,. poſſibiy may be true, and. yet the 


Le My MS. Engl Chron. nnd fog Gre a Fax, three... 
DDr. Barcham in Speed, p. 587. | l-] See alſo John Fox. _ 


fact, 


46 My. eee eee . | 
5, which was the gromid of the-appointment, nan net hows. 
Pa: ſons, the Jefart, L obſerve, \ 
to the poiſon, on account ef this chmntty. % Witts ur d 
I fhiorr, it appenrs wellen te mme achat — — a 
natal death. Bot 18 W. r! 
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of gold enamelled Ring, ſuppoſed to 
have been the Property of Alhſtan, b:ſbop of Sber- 
burne ; with ſome Account of the State and Con- 
dition of the Saxon Tewelry in the more early. 
Apes... By the Rev. Mr. | 


— 


— — 


Read at the Socizyrx of AwTiQUARIEES, Dec. 2, 1773 

HE ring hers repreſented was found by a labourer on the 
 furſace of the ground, on a common, at a place called 

Liys fen, in the North Eaſt corner of Camarvonſhire. It. 

Evation. It weighs above an ounce, and muſt be worth be- 


_— 


- — 


dween 


- 


30 


| 


"I . 

tween 4 and 5 pounds. bs: 
Saxon anforptam, face, . gn thn ene 
cpigraphs concerved mn that kngaagearc-cxtremely rare a]. 


F eo aeeberrs 5 in gold and 
enamel were in ha it in this 1fland{5]. 


But vpon cloſer examination, that fuppoſcd lerter proved to be no 


2 
being prefned to the Lew X. 
+ WIE ELLA or, if 
it be no me than A = is expreſſed by the <ircuraflex 
over the letter T. 


ALHSTAN — 4 emma name; dor, to mention 


no others, it was born by three biſhops of London {d}, as alſo 
by the ſeventh [el bab of Sherburne, whoſe property, in pre- 
ference to the Londen FI take the 
It — —— ——— perſonage, the al 


[ea] — Dr. Eidkes's Thefaras, ele Gn. Mag. 1754 
are ul we have at . 


[5] Aſſerrus Menev. =. 43- 38.66. Ede. Wile, and Mr. Wik's Annotations: 
Spelman's Liſe af HA 1 200. 


[e] Stephanius ad Sazam. Grammat. p. 14, 15- allo the three plates in Dr. 


Hickes's Theſ. II, p. 12 1 from *Þ. 
[4] Wharton dc E. Lond. . 26.28. 32. 


el The Text. Raft. and Fla. Vag. ca abel. inferted by Mr. | 
Parker, and very juſtly ; for 
as Migfred is foppaicd un ken been flaun by the Dancs A. 833 or 834, this can- 


De Neve and Dr. Drake nh e 


not well be, as Allftan was A $17, and fitting 2 after” the 
year B34. - 


LF] Onecan fcarcely ger, fappaſing it to be che Ruvic charakter, that ſuch 


2 character ſhould be exmlloyed ar 2 Saxon infcription, eſpecially in the Southern 
: — 1 parts 


Tu mark in the fc ent after the letter X' being taken 
for the Saxon B. thas aoblcyeari was gr firft thought to have been 


the property and ermamecaraing Athelſtan, ADLHSTAN ; e 


legend there fore | 


ring to have been. 


n tin tee 
: a — 


nm 49 


2nd elegance of it clearly indicate that ; and it is very natural, 
upon that account; to think it prelatical. Alhſtan, biſhop of 
Sherburne, fat from A. $17 tc 867, as will be ſhewn below, 
I of Landon, ang Go $i 898, an- 
other after 926, and the third after 995 [g 
Dr 
amongſt ancient authors, as will appear from this table: 
ä ·˙* NU WP; 7 ff 


FE 
Acdkhfian. Ethelwend. p. 842. 


: 
nn # 


 . Allchfian. Chron. MailroC p. 141. KG 


Alciian. Chron. Mailrof. p. 142. Henr. Hunt. p. 315 in marg. 
| dem, p. 348. Rog. Hoveden, p. 411. 
Alcftan. H. Hunt. p. 348 (but in the margin Aleſtan and 
Algfitan). alfo p. 345 in my MS. 
Al M. Wei. p. x60. El. Hunt. P- 349 
Alkftan. Gul. Man. p. 40, 41, Flor. Vig. p., 579 684 (yet | 
i ſhould be acknowledged that p. 582 and 585 he 
has Ealhftan). Wilkins, Concil. I. P. 174. | 


- 0 


parts of our And. Eicr than the beginning of the ninth century. They appear 


fometumes on the couns of the heptarchy, but ſeldom afterwards. And if they 
are een herr om any other monuments befides coins, as ſometimes they are, it 
was not, 1 think, tall the Dancs had fcrtied here, and had, as it were, introduced 
them again. Thas may ferve 2s one reafon why the ring ought rather to be aſ- 
figned 2o the biſhop of Serben than the biſhops of London. And no one 
needs oben to 2 Runxx charafter in company with Saxon ones, fance in the 
alder coms of Sir Andrew Fountaine”s tables, F and 44, i- e. L and 8, frequently 
occur ; the muntcr perhaps might have recourſe to the character in queſtion on 
account of there not beang room fafficient for N, a conjecture not in the leaſt 


— inconfificat with what was advanced above concerning the antiquity of the Ru- 


mic charafters intermaxed with the Saxon, and the argument drawn from thence 


for the age of the ring, but he would ſcarce have Gough of at a ter 
period. 
el Wharton, I cc. 


8 Wo Ealhſtan. 


80 | —— $f 
Ea Chiron. Sax. "4 Ann. 5. in US." Cane int 
” EE ONES — N 21 1 
© oy MS. apy This ee 19.4 
Ar. Meche. 4 12. . "Ss 
Alhfian abo. 3 2 5 TIF 7 
BB Se: if Hm $6206; 
E 415 Wilknk, Cnc, L-. 
| R I5- in mary, Elin, ren 32545 | 
3 Ethclftan M. Wel p. 154. but Ar. Meier: p. IS 
world, p. $43 Chon, ial Ä 126, Hi. Hae} p- 
. Er . who all mention 
i that affair, Ay, X was Athclftan Ling of Kent, and 
not our biſhop, that fought the Danes at Sandwich. 
M. Wenn. however, calls him Erthelſtas p. 256. 
but p. 160 writes him Alff. Ai, Wilkins, 
. 275. and fs Tagplgh 5* 8; ". 
Heatttan. H. Hon: p. 245. Þ mary. Ve rz 
r han is the nd if the names 
of the biſhops of London [5}; and the principal tauſe of all this 
flactuation papbably was that in thoſe days fo few people could 
write [J- and that, in a deficiency of autographs and contem-- 
porary originals, aftcr-agrs were obliged to follow ſound, and 
Perhaps crroncous prommoation, which necefiarily would fub- _ 
ect them to miſnomers. Ealkftan I preſume might be the full- 
eſt orthography ; but cenfdcring the little room there was fos- 
O many letters in the cacumferener of the ring, one need not 


[5] Wharton ELI. ee * 
DLll Thus ir is much douberd whether Charlemagne with all his nit 
— IO . dou. 


* 
* 
89 ad 4 
n 7 as 
- 
TT a 
— 


£ 
e | ä : 7. 
_ 26 bergen ihte Alhian, d- we God ir- wrizten=-[Erefafim in 
Maimſbury, 'Flprcnce: of Worceſter and the fobſcription-to the 
council of -Claveſho n de 
Ae en, Eccl./ . 3% . eee ams 
Tun is aparticalar: which N yrealy' corto- 
borates:the approptiation uf che ring un Alben biſhop of Shet- 
burne preferably to any of the hie H London: the dragon 
of Weſſex, | fo; apparcut an the firſt-lowenpe, plainly fixes the 
= in my eye; o that kingdom. This was not only the 
is aſſigned to a prelate of rhe church, and delineated on a jewel 
of his, when he reflefts that this biſhop had been much en- 
gaged in affairs of war, and that his talent lay chicfly that way. 
The Saxon Chronicle and Florcace of 'Worceftcr -inform us, 
that in the year $23, which was after he was conſcrrated biſhop, 
Egbert the Great detached tis for Erbelwolf, Ealhſtan his bi- 
ſhop, and Wulfheard his alderman; wich a conſiderable: army, 
and they drove Baldred king of Kent acrofs the Thames IE. 
Alſo, A. 845, when Erhelwulf was on the throne, the biſhop, 
in joint commiſſion with carl Ofir, headed the Porketihire 
men, gave battle to the Danei in Somericrihare; flew many: of 
them, and obtained the vidory. ' Willem of Malmfbury ſug- 
geſts. in the paſſage to be adduced below, that our biſhoꝑ alſo 
aſſiſted Egbert in ſubduing the Eaſt-Angles; and Matthew of 
Weſtminſter adds, that the biſhop (whom he calls Ethelſtan) 
and earl Other the Danes alſo at Sandwich, took nine 
of their largeſt ſhips, ao8 por the reſt to Tight [f]; but the au- 


J See te M. wenn. p. 154: and En a4 f. 44. 
1 * 156. * 
7 — 


thor, 


thor, 3 eke, here; . Alhſtan, however, 
was concerned desply in an act of "rebellion againſt his) fove-. 
: reign king Ebel wulf, and obbged him to come do his own 
terms In]. Theſe exploits by 2 prelate of the church were ne 
and unhehrud-of things at this time of day in our: iſland ;' for 
whatever might have Veen che feu of the Franes' abroad. 
themselves dh fields of batele ſo}; Alkftan was:the: perſon that ſet 
the example here; and in fi times t was but too much 
followed, eſpecially after the Norman conqueſt. But ſuch was 


the bold and ehterprizing gens of our biſhopl according ta 


William of Mamſbaty: Hie FAlkftanus} tempore Egbrithi 
66 regis Weſtlazonum et Adolf li cs fmul, et ultra, magnae 


in ſeculo potentiae, et iagens in conſis author. fut. Eg- 
« britho regi Cantuaritas et Orientales · Anglos bellicis.: ſubegit 
1 laboribus. Adulfum videns manſuetioris ingenũ, ſedulis ad 
e monitjonibus ad: ſcientiam regni [p] ſtimulabat, contra Danos, 
« qui tum ptimum ãnſulam infeſtababr, ſegnem animans, ipſe 
<< pecunias: ex fiſco ſuſfictens, zpſc - ccm 'componens. 

«© Multa pet eum in talibus, et inchoata- cunſtanter, et perfecta 
4 feliciter, qui annales legerit, iovenict.' Vixit in epiſcopatu 
< annis 50, felix, qui tanto tempore in procinctu bonorum upe- 
rum fuerit ! Ouem libenter laudarem, nifi quod humana cupi- 
ditate raptatus vfurpavit indcbita, quando monaſterium. no- 
trum fuis ſubſtravit negotũs. Sentimus ad hunc diem im- 
« pudentiae ilnus caſumniam,  licet locus ille ftatim'eo mortus 


< omnem he ary porn cluQurus: foerit ge 2 bes 
27 Þof: 


"> 


** See. the e on Ethelfex 3 in 9 ——— 


[n] Aſſer Menev. p. 8. M. Weſtm. p. + 4 Gul. Ile Gch labs. This 
affair is related. at * by Mon. 8 p- 86. 
[e] Pere Daniel, I. p. 151. 
[p] Forte legend. belli. 


noſtrum 


——— 33 


: * noſirum; temfus=—--==ct; erat! ile. (ut ex Ser audivi mus) 
«« ficut cupiditate pracfervidus, ita liberalitate praecipuus u 
PFotentiam ejus per hoc quilibet eognoſcere poterit, quod re- 
gem ipſum Roma revertentem regno arcuerit, ſtatutoque ad 
* umbram - regnandi- filio, nifi arbitraty-ſvo pace compoſita ſe- 
nem in ſua regredi non fiverit, Reliquit eecleſtam ſuam 
<<. praediv item praediis undecunque adquiſitis, quanta ſi audias, 
4% hominis vel cupiditatem, vel felicitatem mireris „ 10 
be ſhort, Alhſtan died A. 867, in the beginning of the reign of 
Ethelred I., after he had fat at Sherburne, where he was buried, 
50 years, ſo that he muſt have been conſecrated A. 817 [r. 
Can one wonder, when this prelate was of fuch an active war- 
like diſpoſition, of ſuch an high ſpirit in all things, and almoſt 
continually embroiled in wars and tumults, which he regarded 
as in Bo reſpect uubecoming bis epiſcopal character and fuuc- 
tion, can one wonder, I ſay, he ſhould eſteem the device of the 
imperial ſtandard a principal ornament for his ring? Certainly, 
one needs only to ſuppoſe the jewel to be fabricated at the time 
of one of his military expeditions, to make it extremely natural 
for bim to prefer that ſymbol before all others, and to place it 
in the firſt compartment. It does not appear that the biſhops 
of London of the ſame name had any. of them the like martial 
turn, or ever ſhone in arms, whence it ſhould ſeem they bad no 
right to the device, and conſequently that the ring muſt apper- 


tain to the warlike biſhop of Sherburne, to the exclufion of all 
other claimants whatſoever. 


THE ring was found in the North Eaſt corner of Carnarvon- 
Ab and as in 828, Egbert viſited North Walcs 1 in an holtile 


[i] Gul. Malmeſb. de Pontiff. II. p. 247. See alſo Flor. Vig. p- 140. 
171 And ſo ſays the Chron. of Mailros, p- 141, * 
mannex 


| manner 4}, it would be no etre 


84 . Ar. Pucer's War ation of 


that Alhſtan was à principal p or perhaps commander 
of the Saxon army, un ene 
be then loſt. Soon after it was found, another gold ring, of 


place; a circumſtance which berokens that a conſiderable army 


cliffs hanging over the ſea," and therefore one cannot inagine 
mene value could ever come there. has by 
1 aut not aware of any eaſobable objeAtion that can be raiſed 
aguinfd this appropriation, unleſs auy body ſhould fancy there 
were no artiſts here in biſhop Alhſtan's time capable of 
executing ſo elegant a 
may be urged from Aﬀer Menevenſis, had indeed ſome expert 
jewellers, and wanted not materials; and there is extant a va- 
luable remain of his, a ſpecimen of moſt curious workman- 


ſhip [J. If it be "aſked, what (evidence! there is that 'before 


his reign there were auy good workmen here? I anſwer, 
it is plain from the paſſage of Aﬀerius here referred to wh 2, that 


the goldſmiths there ſpoken of were already in the ifland, and 
that Aelfred 6nly cauſed them to exert themſelves by the en- 


couragement he gave them, the notice he took of them, and 


the inſtructions, or perhaps deſigus, which he furniſhed them 
with. « Interea tamen Rex inter bella et pracſentis vitae fre- 
<< quentia impedimenta------et regni gubernacula regere & om- 


<« nem venandi artem agere; aurifices et artifices fuos mmer, et 


« falconarios, et accipitratios, canicularios quoque docere 3 


[5] Rapin, p- 33. 


U.] Aſſerius and Mr. Wiſe — N both cited. above. Ser allo Hickes's 
Theſaur. I. p. 142. 


[] See above, p. 48. PTS | 5 
3 * | | why | t et 


— fume; 


greater weight but quite rough, was picked up near the fame 


had been in thoſe parts, which are rocky, and conſiſt of lange 


— 


piece of work. King Aelfted, it 


= 


_ of the 


„ * 
tr 48 
* Me £ 
4 4 6 *,4 1 0 — 8 1 
* 2 
* 
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4 et Me . eee von Aedacbat - rh 
_ obſcivarigh leads us id ehqvire with gbod propricty into the Rate 
previows tp che rtigu of Aelfred the Great, 
46 far 46 at this es of titve, 382 e arc of 
memorial, it can bs: reovered.”” * 'Y -" hs * 0,307, 
I is ot tobe that the Saxons, 3 
piracy; eunld ne y urde amorgſt them, at che tune they 
farlt entered this id, chbugh we find mention made of 2 
gold cup, i Which Rbwens drapk te king Vortigern. Such a 
roſſel might have dccrued to Hengiſt dy the fortune of war 
and therefore: does riot imply any {kill his people had of making 
it themſelves ;: beſides; it / muy bi doubted: whether any author 
but Jeffrey of Monmouth [u, and thoſe that er 7 
cribe or follow bim, dat enHBiù this gold Cup,” 
Howrwen, Whether afterwards they tearned-to 1 · 
by their conimercy with the Britons, or by any COON 
abroad, we:are informed by un idfirumentin Thorneꝰs chroni- 
cle; that Ethelbert; the firſt ©hriltian king of Kent, - preſented | 
to che monaſtery 'of St. Auguſtitie near Cantetburp . Miflurium 
« exiand argenteuln, ſeapian/burear, itetum ſellam cum freno 
aureo et geramis cxornataty, ſpeculum argenteum, armigaiſia 
< 'oloferica, 'eamifiam oruatam quod michi de domino papa 
Gregorio ſedis apoſtolicae directum fuerat [z]Þ” It is true 
theſe things were miſſing in Thorne's time, and perhaps the in- 
ſtrument itſelf may be' ſpurious; but ſtill one has reaſon to be- 
heve the particulars here mentioned were once in being at that 
rich abbey, and even in St. Auguftine* s days. We muſt enquire. 
into the meaning of oY terms, By M. * or * b 


b! Galfred. Monum. vi. c. 12. "SF 4 

[x] Chron. Gul. Thorne inter X. ſcript. col. 1762. - | . 
151 AMſſerium, quaſi menſorium ; ſee Du Freſne: but Pere Daniel chulcs to 
n Hiſt, de France I. p. 66, 


's 


56 amen of 2 
. „beg is ee ws of * n, 
for the table is thought to be meant [s]; hence probably the 
French , and from this our. gn. The Festen was of 
gold, bor then it is vot centaigly Known what Kind of veſicl 
(for I take it to be a veſlcl, and. hot a ſcoptre [a] 2s Mr. Som- 
ner ſuppoſes) this was; perhaps. @ bop of ſome kind. Ella, 
dle adocucd with gems, which neceſſarily. would require 
2 ferring ; and a bridle, the bit whereof was of gold. 
. a reſlecter, of metal probably, bot in a filver frame ;_ 
or, if you will, a filyer reflefter,cas' the /pecul now made of 
glaſs were antiently ſometimes formed- of filver, a amongſt other 
mectals [5]. 282 eee 
dwcli upon them. 
ſb. Gregory the Great Aiparched Mettieus, Palins, 
and others, to aſſiſt Auguſtine in the affair of converting the 
r nk Lached: voila amang 
other things from the Pope [c},- which, though made abroad, 
and probably at Rome, would ſerve as a pattern for the Saxon 
workmen here. Auguſtine and his affhciates no doubt import- 
ed ſome, on their firſt arrival, : which were, uſeful for the ſame 
purpoſc ; and both the ſets, geſigned for the ſervice of the 
church, and couſiſt ing conſequently of mma * 2 
&c. were certainly of plate [a4]. 

Ir appears from venerable Bede, that Oſwald king of Nor- 
thamberland \ was ſerved in ene his table on high teſtivals, 


[=] Scammer. Gloff. ad X Script 4 in voce. Do Freſ, » vv. mee 1m, 
Mzssea zen, Mxsson lun, ct MEnSORIUM. 3 

Lal Ser Du Freſne in voce. 

[+] Calmer, Di&. v. Loox1nG-GLASSES.,, . 3 
L Bede. L c. 29. | 
II Johnfon, Vade mecum, II. p. 33. Collection of 8 A. 785. art. 10. 
Jngalph. p. 27. See what is ſaĩd below of king Ina and biſhop Acca. 


* 


\ | | 3  poſitus 


* 
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57 
<6 « poſitalgnp; pe” in enge kam eo rn cut 7 Rang 
4 libus epulis refertus?”. and. on FR occalion, as the ſtory has 
NI by. his Almo 15 2 Multitude of poot 

du mis, he. ordered the 
Ps to, > be broken i in pieces 
ng 4 "them, | 1 Was before A. D. 642. 


And fan; 1 8 "read, tha e of York, was 

maller of a great qu uantity both 555 gs and jewels [g [zþ Malmi- 

buy, reports he was ſerved in ver, uod aureis ct 
nteis valis fib i miniſtrari 1 of Tse pre late cauſed 


criptures to be richly bound with 2M and | kim ſtones. 
wo ſhall meet with other a as coſtly binding 8 Eee; and indeed 
books, the ſacred ones eſpecially, Had 8 coverings often orna- 
mented in theſe ages with gold, filvet, aud gems Ci]; the for- 
mer were in plates, but the iſt muſt of courſe be jet. 
King Ofwald, A. 634, or [Gon A 
Exxxuit ecpleſias doniſque exornat opimis, . 
VII miniſteriis praeſtans pretioſa ſacratis © 
| | Argent gemmis aras veſtivit et auro, &c, , 1 
Alcuin. ver. 275. 
Tux ſtory of the diſh i is mentioned ver. 297 a the 6 Ge 


ſhrine alſo of king Of aId at Bamborough, containing his arms, 
ver. 306. 

Kings Offa greatly enriched the mrine of king Of ald at 
Bardney. Alcuin's words are, ; 
Poſtea Rex felix ornaverat Offa Epuichrora 


Argento, gemmis, auro multoque decore, © 
Ut decus et ſpecimen tumbae 4 ſecla maneret, Ke. 


THER": 9:2 ver. 389. 
LI This I foppoſe was a Milfarum 55 [7] Beda, III. c. 6. 
[z] Eddius Stephanus, p. 87. Drake Eborac. p. 406. 
[5] Gul. Malmeſb. de Pontif. p. 262. 
Li] Flor. Vigorn. p. 560. Sim. Dunelm. de Dun. Eccl. 1.12. Beda, p. 208. 
690, 691. Edit. Smith. n 69. 
Vox. * 1 ä On Tur 


22 


677, are, * Nami e e ve e deen ie 


52 = Phcan's Era of | 
Tur work of Eddius' wiv ron, FAIR b. f 


< membranis depurpuratis coloratis,” pto animae ſuae fetedio 
fiber ; n ot, bibliothecam librorum eorum. 
< omnem A aw fries, ct gemmir pretiofiſſmis Jobrefaftain,. 
< compaymare imcafores gemmnaryn praccepit [k];” as if inalu- 


1 
2 " 
+. 
1 


feres gemmarum, jewelless,” were at that time common and 


ordinary artificers. Wilfrid had been often. at Rome, and was. 


from abroad. 


otherwiſe a very conkiderable traveller, ſo that had artiſts f in 
this particular branch been then wanting in thoſe Northern 
parts, be had various opportunities of procuring them from a 
diſtance; and we find from the caſe of Biſcop Benedict, who 
had frequently traverſed France, and A. 676 brought both ma- . 
ſons and glafs-makers from thence L. that it was no unuſual 
thing, in thoſc early ages, for our itinerants to d artificers 


Bizrxvs, the apoſtle of Weſſex, was a Mitac and | probably 

brought fome holy veſſels to England, A. D. «ay 

A. D. 668, archbiſhop Theodore entered the Mand from 

Rome, and, as muſt be preſumed, brought more ſacred veſſels, 

and perhaps artificers with him. Some veſſels were alſo im- 

ported by Biſcop Benedift, A. 676 [u], which afterwards, it is 

piefamed, became models for abbot Ceolfrid to follow [a]. 8 
Wurz IL archbiſhop of York began to fit A. 718, mu. 

Plurima nam titulis ſanctae ornamenta venuſtis 60h 

Addidit ceclcfiae, rutilo qui vaſa decore ä 


AH Edius — P- 60. Ser the * on Willnd 1 in Godwin de ere. 


F 554 
[7] Bedz, Hiſt. Abbot. Wurm. p. 295. 
[=] Ibid. 
LI. p. 299. 
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. ver. 1222. | 
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* $3.44 + +2237 * = $$. - Sx 3 - # £0. * BS mY 1 a# © > AX . 6 4 TE * 


= 


25 — anion Reber, who acceded A. 731, 
and was brother of king Kadbert, -- 2 Sola Nel ze bus 81 


< 


ber 

Alazar Ne 2 r the precep- 

| Terenas anne fn vom roger 1287111 
eee el 0 ane ore 7 

Hoc e deus To] een fulpendera alto” of 135 21 

Oe ee ordinibus tri grandia vaſa novenis:- . Ht b 

Et ſublime crucis vezillum ererit ad aram, ge E501 155 

Ee totum texit prefioſis valde metals : en 10 

- = es — - | 

£15 5 : A 


| . 


. eser  Waftration 7 8 -* 
Ampulla major fierat, qua vina facerdos 3 Nr 


| Funderct in calivem, folemnia facra celebrans. 5X, 
er. 1490. 


Alxzur a fot | 


but Alcuin, the relater, was probably u 

Tork, and at laſt inherited his Hh. 
Wuxn the body of &. Jahn af Rererlex, who died A, 721, 

was tranſlated into a new ring abqut the year 2037, 2;fing 


s ring, 


ble gold phe mio with Runic characters; it is . 
cient, and ar celatical omann but as the age « 
ciſely determined, OT 3 to mention it 
after St. oha s. 


fore 736; he beges to make a very rich croſs, which was ſuiſh- 
ed by his ſucceſſun -who cauſed the following lines to be in- 


ſcribed upon it, „ 2 WIT Ln Ht | 


art of engraving = 
Haec —— r 


Coeperat antifliesvencrandus nomine Vn - 1112 \ 
Argent: atque aurĩ . niplic-kee F417) \ 


p 


Bronx A. D. 763, when: an hare was; worth bur three 
ounces of filver, arr hontiug-horn-was eſlimamstd at fax buntes, 


and conſequently maſt have been embelhſha with: fine. A 


trumpet about the fame time was rated at — en 


196275 5 ; -—- 973. al A Þ 
[#] Dugd: Hiſt. of K. Pari part K. p- SS. 
le] Gogwin de Praeſul. p. 477. from! 3 285, However, 


one of tht vencrands in the firſt line muſt 
the firſt vencrandae, referring it to crwcis, and ſacrata for ſacratac. 


A Fogel 26 We oth [2] . = 
and * rich and it loſs to us 
rf a7 2 F a | 


@ place 
Wasrous, biſhop of Hereford, ceded A. 718, and died, be- 


3 N when 


- 


+ Gull Enameled Ring. 6x 


when an horſe was worth bur four, le on; ml ee 
it to ſhave been en by the goldimith [r]. Cows at this 
-were-the ſtandard of valuation in Wales, as the bea- 
ver-ſkin is now in Canada, and might be worth about 18 f. 9 d. . 
apiece [5]- | 
Ar Glaſtoibury the Saxons' had crofics plate# with gold 
and filver. © In eccleſia Glaſtoniae eſt quacdam crux, merito 
« yencrabilis, aum cf argento cooperta, quae quondam locuta 
« eſt Ir]; and below in the ſame page, · Eft ibidem tertia 
* crux cacteris minor, populo tamen celebrior, ab aniiquo auro 
* argentoque veftita, &c. and king Ina of Welles, who died 
A. 727, and had been at Rome more than once, erected a cha- 
pel at Glaſtoubury, called the ffver chapel! [uv], and furniſhed it 
moſt ſamptuouſly with all kinds of ſacred utenſils and orna- 
ments. Fecit etiam idem rex conſtruere quandam capellam 
ex auro ct argento, cum ornamentis et vaſis fimiliter aurcis 
22 ac infra majorem collocavit. Ad capellam ita- 
« que conſtruendam duo millia ct ſexcenta et quadraginta hbras 
argenti donavit, et altare [wp] ex ducentis et ſexagiuta quatuor 
« libris auri erat; cakx cum patina de x libris auri; incenſa- 
rium de vi libris et xx mancis auri ; candelabra ex xii libris 
* & ix mancis auri; vas ad aquam benedictam ex xx libris ar- 
« genti; imago Domini et Beatae Mariae et duodecim apoſto- 
+ lorum ex centum et Ixxv libris argenti, & xxxviii ibri$ aur; 


[11 Godwin de Praeſul. p. 597. . 

fs] An ounce of filver, at this me, muſt be worth, at the loweſt, 1 J. 5 5-; 
z horſe conſequently was worth 37. 155. ; and a cow, one quarter of that. The 
trumpet was therefore valued at 257. 45, ahd the horn at 7. 105. 

L] Gul Malmſb. de Artiq. Glaſt. Eccl. p. 304- 

L] This ſeems to have been an oratory within the great church. 
Lu There was probably a table of gold; fee below. 
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_ « palla altaris, et ornamenta facerdotalia undique amo et lays. © 
« gibus pretioſis ſubtiliter contexta xl I make no doubt but 
the workinanſhip of theſe veſſels and pieces was equal to the 
materials, and excellent in the ſeveral kinds, though perhaps 
it might be exceeded by the performances of St. Dunſtan after- 
wards, who was abbat here, and was particularly emiment in 


the art of jewelry [y]. The monaſterics, in his time, were 
univerſally poſſeſſed of immenſe treaſure [z]. 


Acca, biſhop of Hexham, was diſplaced from ors for 
| fome unknown cauſe, A. 732, after repleniſhing his church 
with jewels in the moſt magnificent manner, Porro beatac 
« memoriae adhuc vivens gratia Domini Acca epiſcopus, qui [a] 
< magnalia ornamenta hujus multiplicis domus de auro et ar- 
* gento, lapidibuſque pretiofis, et quomodo altaria purpura ct 
« ferico induta decoravit, quis ad explanandum fafficere 
« poterat [5] ;” by which, 1 conceive, we are to underſtand, 
that the veflels of gold and filver were garniſhed and fet with 
gems. Acca had been at Rome, and reſided there — 
time [e. 

Or A, the great king of Mercia, who dicd 796, was poſſeſſed 
of gems to a conſiderable value, and his workmen well knew = 
how to ſet them to advantage. When the body of St. Alban 
was diſcovered, he adorned the ſkull with a golden circle, or 
diadem, on which were engraved theſe words, 

Hoc eſt caput Sancti Albani Anglorum Prothomantyris [4]: : 
and moreover cauſed the coffin or ſhrine, in which the body 


[+] Malmſb. ibid. p. 310. STORY 
[ »] Oſbernus in vit. Dandani, p-. 94. 96. compared Higden, p. 270, or 
Brompton, col. 878. 8 - 
[x] Rapin, p. 24. | 
a] Legend. f. qu/ puma [5] Eddius Stephanus, p. 62. 
LE] Rap, p. 74. [4] M. Paris, vit. Offar, p. 28. 


X | lay, 


75 Fae. 
* 


——— gold. and — a, 


« ſumptis decenter adorpari-——Juifit [e and it appears after- 
wards in the fame author, that this fpleondid prince had beftowed 
many other valuables on his newly-foundcd church of St. Al- 
bans ; for M. Patis, ſpeaking of Vulfige, the thard 2bbor of that 
| houſe, who was à great'dilapidator, and wafter of the coooem's 
goods, ſays, „ Vaſa, quae rex Offa contulerat concupiſcibulia, 

e pallas et monilia Jactura erat aveftaurabales) ahena- 
*, f Offa not only lived in dofe intimacy with Charle- 
magne, but had fpent an whole year * Rome; and A. D. 78. 
two legates from the Pope arrived and in England fon 
time Ig. in brief, there is evidence 
ſtate of the mechanical arts in the kinzdom of Mercia at this 
time in the elegance of Offa*s coins; for T fuppoſe it may be 
aſſumed generally, that as theſc arts are reciprocally comnetficd, * 
wherever there exiſted a terſencs and beauty in the mints, there 
neceſſarily was an equally good taſte and . 
and jewelry, drawing, cugraving, caſting, r. 

To draw nearer to the ſuppoſed age of our ring; Egbert the 
Great, king of Weſſex. refided in his younger ape not lf than 
twelve years in the court of Charlemagne [5]; and & & nat 
improbable, that ſome artificers in the cnameling way might be 
brought into England from abroad by him. Charles was 2 
great patron of arts and ſciences, aud had a commanding in- 
tereſt and influence in Italy, fo that the very beft hands of thoſe 
times maſt neceſſarily have abounded at the places of his ref 
dence. EI GCE IRE an, 


* M. Paris, ibid. p. 28. II Idem, ibid. p. =_ 
te} Nin, p75, 75] IA. p. 62 
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64 : Mr, Pucor's Ilafration of n 
neither gold, filver, nor gems Ul. ö The, riches. he e 40>. - 


Pannonia were imtmenſt E. His dn crown, and that of 


Lewis his ſon, were of gold; his {words had hilts of gold or 
filver, and that which he wore on ſolemu occaſions. was ſet 


with ſtones [/]. It is faid again, « in feſtivitatibus veſte auro 
« texta, et calceamentis gemmatis, & fibula aurea' ſagum aftrin- 
gente, diademate guogue ex aure et gemmis urnatus incedebat 1 
Louis le Debonnaire, at the time of his death, which happened 
840, was poſſeſſed of au infinity of Jewels [n=].  Whereupon it 
ſhould be conſidered, that a long and frequent intercourſe had 
ſubſiſted between the Saxons and F ranks, Many of the former, "3 
as has been occaſionally remarked, had paſſed backwards and 
forwards. through France in their way to Rome [o], whither 
our prelates were continually going. Ethelbert king of Kent 
married a French lady [p], as Edbald alſo did 15 Sigebert 
king of Eaſt Anglia reſided in France ſome time, and on his 
return brought Felix a Burgundian along with him to Eng- 
land [J. A Scots prieſt educated in France was ſent to Finan 
to reconcile him to the Roman mode of keeping Eaſter [s. 
3 made biſhop of Dorcheſter A. 630 L.]. was actually a 


U Eginhart, 'A 1 27. 33. pere Daniel, "A p- 472. It appears from many 
places in the fyſt volume of this author, that France, both now and before, 
abounded with gold and jewels, as p. 69. 200. 293 · | 


[+] Eginhart, c. 13. 


LI Idem, c. 23. The bels in dels times often wore hangers with pes 
P. Daniel, I. p. 522. 


[= Ibidem; et vide P. Daniel, I. p. 483. 
[=] P. Daniel, I. p. 592. 


Le] See alſo Rapin, I. p. 53, 54- 57. 68. 74. — not to mention Cadwalla, p. 625 
and the Saxon merchants, p. 65. nor Auguſtine's Journey to Arles, p. 66. 


Le] See Rapin, p. 65. [2] Idem, p. 58. 
{r] Idem, p. 55. 76. [] . p. 71. 1 Idem, p. 7 
Franc, 
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| Bran, and Wine bicbop of Wincheſter bad. been bred. and | 
— — 


Wucheſtet alſo uU. 
of the Sananò reſorting h 


Many alſo went absbad — we — 
or edocatione fon as: Dr. Hopkins vices chm Panta aut 
* null bunte teahporie extiterünt in Afogka!cnonafjcrin; ae 
C religionis amore aut ieee nir 
«© teſte 'Beds, Hiſt. Ret IE. SCU A 8/91 VT eee of 


Tru te y_ "He! Was # gmaser und mo poyweiful 
monarch tham an y:'of 
other ftates of the aan and om a edit ixdvebrated with a 
radiated diadern, a regal orhament probably ſcen and obſerved: 
by him on the ooiοe, both Roman and Frantic I abrotl ;- 
and which, ſappefing- bins to have actually worm ſuch an . 
ne, as in reaſon we ought to ſuppoſe, muſt have been made by 
ohe of His goldſitithsi” 'Bucida, the Marciat whe was ce, 
porary with Igbert / is adorned with a crown of the ſame kind; 
but then it muſt be acknowledged that Egbert on another piece 
has a radiantierown of four Pearls [ag. Tofay a' word here of 
the byag belun, as they: were called [5 J. of theſe times. St. EA 
win Northumberland, according to thoſe who take that com 


ir Andrew h rear ene Wh wears a e : 


* 
. — of 43 282707 * 
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151 Hickes,” Theſaur. II. p. 116. 

[=]; Le Blanc, p. 16. 22-58. in the plate, Fact SHA 
[a] Sir Andrew Fountaine, tab. vin. ö 1 
[5] i. e. Cynehelmes. Selden, Tit. of Honour P» * Ed. al Js 


| Di. v. Eyaehealm. dot 9.32 o7 th 
Vor. IV. 3 ä | "oo 
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"2&3 3 35. 
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1 * 


a er e be wy Mew fel. 
1 = Hot Hitt, But to B, the Coffey, ths ornaments 
| of Whoſe HAY de wou nn TA. abe Oymerbitith; an C. 

Ge ame; isViks {dwas of the Franks: 

Offa; however, i Tome pradies;thag'a plain filler, as Brhelwalf. 

ad Bargred alſo” have.” Athelftac Ring of Kent: has /an helmet 

geen de him Je: 80 that ine bra the coin, and ona, 

Kkilows not ere cle to apply; Egbert. — atv 

the red crown, and the gremm raided with pearl. 

To proceed. Wiglaf, king 6& MerdalAl843, — adbey- 

ef Cen era arenen, usfpn ange se gt tahulam c- 

<<, pellac propre laminis aureis ,” where by talaula 

is wet the far ar upper part off the, akar, which was not only 
gilt, but covered with old plates {g}. The king ſays again, 

4 'Offeto etiam reſectotatio dicti monaſtexii, 3d uſum praeſi- 

4 dentis quotidie in refeForio, ſtyphum eum deauratum, et. 

4 pet totam partem exteriorem barbaris vinitoribus ad dracones 

* pugnantibus caclatum, quem ctucibalum racym- ſolitus ſum 

« vocare, quia fignum crucis per tranſverſum ſeyphi imprimitur 

interius, cum quatuor augulis ſimili ĩmpreſſione protuberanti- | 

bus; et cornu menſat meae, ut ſenes monaſterii bibant inde in 

« feſtis ſanctorum, &c [5].” The cup was of filver gilt iq and 

was partly ornamented with engraving, and partly emboſſed 

the drinking horn, which was his own royal utenſil, and was 

only to be aled on feſtivals at the abbey, was richly garniſhed, 
no doubt, with filver at leaſt, if not with gold. This king 
abounded with jewels, and at the fame time having great ob- 
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Le] Diſſertation annexed to Aſſemblage of Metropolitan Coins of Canterbury. 
LA Sir Andrew Fountaine, tab. viii. and tab. i. N* fl. for I take this coin wo 


be his. | 
[4] Didem, tab. ii. N . 27 Ingalphus, P. B. 1 
[5] Idem, p. 22. [5] Idem, p. 9. 98. 106. a vs 


. ligations 


1 3 
[hoble A. ———— 
* Guthlact cum malta 


2 * 


es Wight had been 
. —.— B 
fer Ingulphus; ſpeaking of Bertulph, | 
— Pu fous v 
2 n 


« — alk patellis, et aliis —7—— bj eber 

chalices and baſons, we muſt. ſuppoſe, were. of ſilver, the reſt of | 
braſsz, the plated altar table was at this juafture ircecoverably 
laſt ;. and in the year. 874, the valuables. of this houſe were in a 
manner ttally augibilated,.., . Tum omnes calices monafteria 
prater tres, 20 vaſa-argentea, univerfa practer, Sia With. 
* lafii regis, ac alia jocalia valde pretioſa, vel in homstam murata, - 


Deter een, vix infatiabilem inglpzicm Eeolwlphi 
ſobretuli ſaturate yolucrunt{o].” 1 good for 


believing, that initheſe days. the Mercians could work very finely. 
in gold? and yet they were tributaries to Egbert the Great. 


Ei Ethclivlt, fiictcfior of Egbert, not only ſent his young- 
eſt fon to Rome, e ee ee > 


2222 him g queen, fipm, France. He 


[#] Rapin, p. 64. III Ingulph. p. 11. 22. [+=] Idem, p. 11. 
[=] Idem, p. 22. le] Idem, p. 27. ; 

DDI X. Higden, p. 253. Our Kings, prelates, and their agents, had been per- 
petually going to Rome long before this. Hence in the Saxon chronicle, A. 889. 


it 15 noted as a thing remarkable, that nobody went to Rome that year, but only 
Ki = EY, 
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POD, 


2-32 
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| ; "undo bedtune* - 
2 poſitaitompaith: - - 
Dorum omi: ng, cryfulirum cex Ethelwafus ap- 
; n {crinio, in quo nomen que Frog ni of legors f7Þ" 
Whence it appears, that at this thne, aud duving'the incom- 
bency of biſhop Alhſtan, ehe Sazgtiz could boch work in rhef. 
or rather chiſe, one of which" wits-muſt de intended by Boats 
metalh miracle figurevit, and knew how to cot eryſtal of gets, 
ſo as 76 inſcribe letters" upon "hens; 1 this reign our biſhop 
1 ſons, —— £OoHh 
eee wade 
ear, and long before king Actfred was at leiftire to intra 
the Saxons might very well be able to fin a 
Cat chu ts aa eine wet heed in? ths, Wares 
name of Alhiſtas appears ſo phinly'upon' it, and that in all pe- 
bability it is a 2 prelatieal ring, one has good reaſom to aſcribe it 
to the biſhop of Sherburne, 2s its pogo ru tacydcy< wowed 
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— . Wort, late 3 4 . 
20 Edward King, . 2 thereon | 
_& Dr. Hunter. ere, aye | 


| Read the Socenry of Aurngoanans, e 1 | 


HAVE taken the liberty of R to you 3 baney, 
which fcems to be extremely fingular. It was found in 
making a grave in the cbancel of Badwell Aſh, near Walſham | 
e Willows in Suffolk (in Blackbourn hundred), about the mid- 
dle of laſt April. The ſexton of this pariſh, phe jomaring the, 
pavement and about two. feet of the earth, came upon a va 
arch, which was fo very firougly cemented together, that 
_ was with great difficulty he broke through, it. After be had 
removed the upper part of this arch, he proceeded to throw out 
the contents of the vault, which was made to contain only one 
cuſiin, and in which were a number of bones that appeared to 
have been depoſited there a long time, and ſome of the mould 
whach he let fall in, in breaking through the arch, hut no ap- 
pearance either of wood, or lead coffin. Upon his caſting the 
bones out, he thought ſome of them ſeemed to weigh very 
heavy; on which he took ſeveral of them into his hands, and 
found to his ſurprize that they appeared to be filled with lead; 
or (to uſe his enpreſſion) to have had lead run into them: this 
ſtrange circumſtance foon invited the neighbouring pare 
-2S 3 ö pic 


1 


bed. almoſt equally e, 2=d ven the falid 25 well ade 
cellular parts are quite incorporated with pure lead, OR 
dently ſhews itſelf, on cuning into any part of it; but 
deal of the former is broken off. I believe, Sir, I may venture 
to affert, chat this very extrammdinacry cffet cannot be imitated 
by any means we know of; and-that lead, in its moſt perfect 
ſtate of fuſion; cannot be anjeficd fimular to this, and I can only 
gueſs how this could have Iconjecture it to have 
taken place from one of theſe two cauſes: viz. either f 
lightning ; or clic from ſome fubtcrrancous vapours taking 
in the vault. The any of yhenng dk lhe ig 
derful effects, leave ſome room to imagine ir might poflibly have” 
been from that. But then, on the other hand, no accident hav-" 
ing ever happened in the memory of man to the church or pave - 
ment, and the folidity of the arch, Jleaves'us room to attribute 
it rather to a ſubterrancous fire, and the fituation of the churcli 
rather ſtrengthens this farmiſe, it not being more than four or 
five hundred yards from a traft of low meadows; and I ſhodld 
think the bottom of the vault to be nearly on 2 level wih tn 
ſurface of the*meadows; and in theſe fituarions the inflammable = 
vapours art moſtly fern: but I leave you, Sir, to judge of it 
with more propricty than 1 am able to do, N 
own crude thoughts. 

| I am, SIR, with much refpeRt, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 

J. worRTH 5 
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made the joint, and pally of the canry Termern the two 
condyles. - 


Tus lead is al granulated, — w the medullary. 
cavities and pores; and the erfiers can the bony remains, 


. ot go bene, 
and do not appear ba. 
7 Ä 5 
tially filled; ſome contaming lead, fome being quite empty, and 
— —äW Eng MiRance, 
which eſſerveſces with 2 fparnt of fea-falt. 
Ar lower exteainy, ohe kad hai rn ups the farf:ce 
ef the hone; In fins gon franing this plans, a>d in co" 
ravel. 
ao renee — 
the lead had been poured into the medullary canal after the 
marrow had been conſumed by nmr. = 
Tun Secimen of a bone upon winch I have made the experi- 


ment is era familar, cxcept that it & more imperfectiy filled, 
6 Lunn,” yy 
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their towns. and villages : for, if Stone-Henge was 2 Britiſſi 


work, though we are-uncertain in what age it was erected, we 
muſt allow they bad fome ſkill in maſonry at that time. But 
ene GO 1 | 


riquinp's — which we. can 
rim of with J 099 hi 1 85 ol materials were uſed by 
them before the arrival of Nr. Witwer indeed 
thought he had diſcovered in the year 1766, in the Caſtle - field 
at Mancheſter, the foundations of a building, which be ſays 
were laid in a manner whach clearly beſpoke thom Britih [a]. 
oy About half a yard below the ſurface of the ground was a 
« layer of large irregular blocks, ſome hewn from the e 
7 f Collyburſt, and others collected from the wehe 


„aud below it Were kutee ayers, W 

40 ae Which were 1 "compattes tog Aber er "mortar, 

i: beds in . och was 

f Le ifdture of this ſecite footidation' which tris ibbur two 
e yards 1h bteadth and ubdtt une iu deßth, and as fuch it ap- 


u Pears to have been very aticleat, "As ſuch jr'tawft have bern 
purpoſes of build- 
before 


laid before the preparation of lime' pag 
ing had been introduced among us, and 
u the Siſtuntũ had deen ſubdued by the Romans.” "Prom this 
| deſerip tion of the foundation, it 'is difficult to determine With 
any 1 7 by whom'vr When it was laid: for, E 

901 Aloe he Britons had *fomme fcill in malooty befbre t. 
Sen had been ſubdued by the Romans, it would be diffice! 
ir not impoſfible, to diſtinguiſh their works from others,” utifefs 


they appear in the form of Druidit techples dr Arif. Bite 


Wbete nothing but the fubſtruBture of —bullliing rerhains, it 78 


Taþoflible to determine from chat alone, ee eee, 
a "Un." 
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Roman, or, whethen; it, was the; work of a way 
Te gan. prove. that the ime get Gps . — 
ing: Which the Bomaug / hever Aſed, nor any other peqple lice 


— — or, that they La 


ſome ſort. of materials, which we are. certain were net pied. by: | 


zuy but chemſelegs. By the breadth of. the -foyndation. ;dif- 
qgvercd in the:Caſtle-held, it appears to have been made for the 
fapport of ſoma conſiderable building; not of timber like the 
huts gr. hovels of the- Britons, but of ſtane: aud whether it 
was Britiſh or Roman, there is no doubt but the ſtones in the 
ſuperſtructure (if its height was proportioned to the breadth 
and depth of the foundation) were cemented with Lime: pre- 


modern, byilt. with ſtones aud martar, mhaſe foundations ara 
laid with rough ſtones, and clay inftcad. of mortar 3; as will ey- 
pear, if we examinę the ſeveral of lying foundations 
in different ages, Tha cuſtoms. and manners of the. Britons 
befars Caeſat's inyaſion are fo. little known, that nothing cex+ 
tain can be tolleQed relating to them; and what may be ge- 
thered from his account ſeems but imperieR, as be had little 
opportunity in either vf his expeditious to ſee much of them, or 
Learn more. than he might have ealleQed from their neighbours 
the, Gauls, It will — be in ain to enqujre into their 
manper of building, or the materials uſed by them, before the 
Romans had gained a ſettlemgnt among them; ſince all that can 
be faid on the be loben muſt be meer. 
works which the Romans have left in various 5 of the world, 
we find they were gen nerally careful in laying the founda- 
tions of their malls. * They uſuall dg till py came to ſolid 


ground, as e, dts [6 and into it as far as was ne- 
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pared for that purpoſe; there beiug many. buildings, anezent and = 


meer. ronjedwye; her from the 


*% 
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"of taarifiy,” they” 


upon itt and: if they fourd the tor 

dug inte it! as far as they could, and it with 
of alder, ve, or oak, a litrle finged} — düsen hei? 
together,/they filled up the ſpdots/between itte charcoal. The 
heads of the piles being made level; they began their-foutdarivir | 
with fach rough ſtones as they found hear the place, or could} 
procure with leaſt trouble; which they laid in clay ir they ound 
it near, or with any other mutetial in vrhieh they ebuld bed. 
tbem. But when they found che ground ſolid and fit to build 
en, they dug as far into ir u chey judged geceſlary, and after 
fertling it well with rammers, Mey began cheit fotindarroit 
upon the natural foil whether clay or gravel, with ſuch rough 
materials as they found .near at hand-- abi fin? ſax” quadraræ, 
Ho- fler, favs carmentum, aut cecfur lorer, fue crudus, Hir 
crit utendum. Vitruv. I. i. cap. v. In this manner they laid 
the foundation of the ſtationary wall at Manchéſter with | 
paving ſtones bedded in che primitive clay, thoogh't the ſyper- 
ſtructure was laid with lime Le]. la the ſame manner they laid 
the foundations of the walls at the town of Burrough-field bn 
the Fofs in Leiceſterſhire, where the ſfönes were ſet edge- 
wiſe in clay, but the ſuperſtructure was laid with lime mottar: 
and at the Roman "ſtation of *Aldborvugh in Vorkſhire, the 
walls of the town appear to have been bujtt upon layers of large 
pebbles laid upon a bed of blue Uay four or five yards in dept! 
In like manner the lower W of Severus's wall are : laid ig 
clay, bat the upper parts are cemented with mortar . From 
theſe and other examples which might be a4 it appears, 
that the foundations in the Calls beta were | e a EA 


14] Hiſtory of Mancheſter.” ba 
19 Dr to the Hiſtory of — 


commonly 
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Ane practiſed by the Rbchans: and. dee sens W. 
1 they 1 mode of building without the 

neg. for r © we may with reaſon ſuppoſe thoſe 
| 3 rather than Bririth : — [matorepe 
zod hostels were Tucls ue” Caeſar has deſcribed, they certainly 


requifed nd foundarions'of None" to ſupport them ; and it does 
bo aßpear ting they unde naß artificial ſondations to ſupport 
thoſe large fonts, which ehey fer up in their places of worſhip. 
Bot this method of lying foutiddtions was not peculiar to the 
Roinans, ot to zay dther” people finee their time; for it was 
ee every age zd cobatry From! that time to this. Alberti 
8 the abeients wtd 'coarſe pit gravel, and common 
ſtone, ' which they picked up by chance, which habe lefled 
many years; and upon pulling down à very high ſtroug towet 
at Bologna in Italy, they diſcovered that the foundations were 
filled with nothing but round ſtones and chalk to the height of 
nine feet,” the other parts being built with mortar. And in 
England, the” old ſteeple of the church at Prees in Shreophäre 
Was lately found to be raiſed upon a courſe. of boulders and elay 
immediately abbve the natural rock Let The Saxons. and 
Normans built after the Roman manner, and uſed the fame me- 
thods of laying their foundations, with or without piles as o- 

cafion required.” The foundations of many eonſiderable build- 
ings were piled LI. London bridge, begun in 1176, was built 

on piles; and the foundations of the ancient ſtone bridge over 
| the river Grant "(ous which: ane er its 2 ot Were 
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Tur blies of abe figrenth century. had another method of 
Lying foundations without mortar, ſomewhat different from 
their predeceſſors. They dug their trench as deep and wade as 
they judged neceffary for the walls they had to build, and has: 
ing made the bottom of it very level, they made it as firm as 
they could by ramming, it., On this they ſpread an uniform 
ſtratum of ſand or gravel fix gr eight inches thick, which being 
Ekewiſe well rammed, they laid upon it a thin coat of aſhes 
or me core. This being fettled in the ſame manner, anothes 
firaum of gravel or fand five. or ſix inches thick, and forge» 
tunes 2 layer of lome or day upon that,  compleated the ſuh · 
funde; which being alſo well rammed, the reſt of the foun- 
dation was raiſed tn the level of the ground with rough. anes 
and martar, or with rough ſtones and clay inſtrad of mortar, 


— ha how: from „ | 
beem zaiſed at different times. It is almoſt as difficult to diſ- 
cinguiſh the age of a building by the maſonry uſed in it, when 
nothing ore than the plain walls appear, as it is to diſtinguiſh 
when 2 foundation was laid, by the materials and manner of 
Lying it only. We find the ſeveral ſpecies of tnaſonry, which 
the Romans introduced, were uſed by the Saxon, the Norman, 
and more modern maſons, notwicbſtandiog the various fiyles of 
4 architecture 
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ahead which; preyailed in different ages. But though it is 
probable; che &rexal:ſpecars of maſonry uſed. in Britain were in- 
trodeced by che Romans ; it is certain the Britons uſed. ſigne, 
lng before” the Romans. wer ſettled among them, or befor 
Cacti ber country. How. they acquired Sit, 
cating ftones, and cxeBing them in circular or:other, figures, 
will ih be conceavcd, when we conſider the traffick they are 
ſuppoſed to have carried on with the Phognicians aud Egyp ptiaus; 
cher of whom. coukd have furniſhed them with men, if not 
— — a wn as Stone-henge; ſuch zem 
ples being very common. among thoſe people, as fey were 
among the Hebrews and other, tations before. the time of the 
inen law, until the Tabernacle was erected by. Moſes, . In 
Sonchcoge we find the maſons imitated the work of the car- 
= e oe with, martices and tenons; and 
it is probable, in thoſc parts of the ifland' where timber Was 
ſcarce and flones. plenty, they uſed them for building huts, 
whpſc door-paſts and fintcls wee made of tones framed toge- 
thar aker the fame manner, as in ſome places, where there ia 
Gone n forthe, pprpole, they now make polls and rails of them 
wikead-of timber: aud thus far we may ſuppoſe the Britons had 
adrancet in the. art of maſonry before the Romans were ſettled 
among iam. K is Lid, that after Agricola had compleated 
 theicanquelt of the country. and civilized. its inhabitants, by in- 
ducing the oms of the Romans, they began 
to xt irmples, noble pacticos, and many fine ſtructutes both 
public fa r differcur, taſte from any that bad 
haberts been ſœen among them. But it. may be-doubted, whe- 
b all ahas hs bern faid of thoſe fing ſtrugtures which once 
adaracd. Retain be'truc, there being no remains of temples or 
portices, nor of the baſes, or capitals of the columns 


which once adorned them; bor any other fragment of an order, - 


from 


% Men „ 
from which we can farm the leaſt idea of their fcill-in archi- 
tecture or ſculpture, if we except 2 few altzrs; Kc. which are 
ſo wretchedly executed, that they would at this time diſgrace 
the hand of a common maſon - and it may indeed be doubted, 
whether thoſe arts ever ame to any degree of perſoction in 
Britain while the Romans were maſters of it; architeAute de- 
clining very faſt after the time of Auguſtes, when it was in its 
greateſt perfection at Rome : and how moch it was depetic- 
rated in the time —— aud Conlliitnis, 3 
in the building of that age; particularly in the palace at 
Spalatro, and other buildings faid to be ereſted in the time 
of Conſtantine ; among which we we muſt not include what is 
called his arch at Rome, 2s that may be ranked 
the fineſt pieces of ancient church, and was Favs 
r 
tion. 2742 
-«« But, that the Brinaas in Roman times were great anciſte-in- 
. Du Soilbgley: lays{#, 
e have a fignal proof; fince about the time of our Emperor 
« Caraufius, they were forced in Gaul to ſend for maſons into 


Britain, to rebuild their cities and public buildings, deſtroyed 
by the frequent irraptions of the Franks, ud other German 
nations. As Carauſius made Bua the chief place of his 
reſidence, without doubt he employed many men in public 
works to ſecure that part af the empire be had uſurped ; but 
that Emperor had line bm, during the fix years of his reign, 
to erect many buildings for the on of bis country, except 
walls and fortifications; whach required the fill of an engineer 
more than the taſte of an architeft- and it is probable, that 
o mn AAIFECEINS 


AT 
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. Vx, 
of workmen in Bitlis and 25 he was that tme reſſoring 
be city of Autun. F of tim 20-that place bh: 
aft in rebuilding the walls of x; J. 

W e eee ee 
which hewn tones Have bern uſed. Ani is tütheriffiault to 
determine what is Raman. The Ine lord Burhngton ſuppoſed, 
that Micklegate at York was Roman : but hai he examined 
it with attention, he would (with more probabality} have pro- 
nounced. it Norman. - Tere awo_ indeed ther jweths. of that 
age which ſome have thought were Roman, becauſe they-find 
A ben the fame find of mails, e the fwiy method f | 
diſpofing them. But theſe marks are not always to be de- 
_ pended on: for the fame fort of materials and method of work- 


ing which had been uſed by the Romans, were ufed\ by the 
Saxons and Normans, long after their departure. from Britain; 
2s will appear, if we cxamane the fercxal ſpecies of maſonry. in- 3 
troduced by them. But when we find the materials, the work- 
manſhip, and the ſtyle of building, all conformable to that age, 
we may venture to pronounce them Roman, eſpecially when. 
| A which thaſs prople bSibvg 5uflebiic, 
and where other works arc found which were: cvidently executed 
_ by chem. Of this Jart is the South front of the North gate of 
the city of Lincula, and what remains of the South gate; for 
the materials are ſuch, as the covntry.produces, the form. of the 
arch and the method of conſtrefing it ae in the Roman man- 
by the Romans, the vacicty of ancicar infcriptns and other 
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Bot time has, peactratedJo 
Fon the mcalangs which 4 8 for che bright of 


W 
ids of the engigls b. et of, - i ere 
elf n dhe great arch were about one 
| us WR height, aud wrought with mouldings, part 


; — en phe * was. Sri — 
d ige ee e There are two froms-or 


amhes to this 
gate, het only part af the front nent the eny 5s Roman; and 
3has. appears gn have been almoſt roined long - befoce the parts 
above (it. and the oster front were crefted, the ancient work 
being iflinguilhed from che modern by the remarkable length 
of the ſtenas ʒ and the whole ſeems to he built without mortar: 

. 
49, determine whether ĩt was.or not. 


4his arch it appearbedtiagt eleven feet at leaſt are buried under the 
.preſent. rend. and that abe ground in this part of the city has 
been raiſed;Jo; mack fino the gate was built. But this 
of the gtound, though great, is not more here than in other 
parts of the city: for in the year 4739 the floor of a Roman 
Hypocauſtam was found oppokite the welt end of the cathedral, 
twelve feet at leaſt below the ſurface of the ground 4n that part, 
and near as much below the Hoor of the cathedral, by which 
at appears, chat the ground in ſeveral parts of the city had been 
-uniformly raiſed at leaſt ten feet before the cathedral was built ; 
the floor of which was at firſt rather above the ſurface of the 
ground before it, though now it is confiderably nn. 
the caſe of moſt of our ancient churches. 


In As in Pl. III. fog. ii. 
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Tur Roman walls Were geterüny "Built With" cent Att: © 
tiles or flat ftones, fard ili cb I e er e penn 
| Hhe parts rogether; And at tile -Eltettar arch Serial bag Wy 
ſtrengthen them. These bands toufflteq bf tire v. fo? cour 
of tiles or ſtones Lid threuglt the wall; and WERE pfad t ry 
or three” feet frotm edch tfHer; vhis Atercdedtüte paces Beil 
raiſed with 2 forr ot cement cbitheeck, of Wörtat aud pebbler, 
end ſometimes of , of ſick mategtafd' us the cbuftry 
afforded. In this frinher the walls! of Verblam, Colcheſter, 
Cheſterſord, and other plaees; were Bult 55 all*which cheſt 
bands of tiles are found (Though! woknbw of tb BANS wotk 
in which any of itheſe tiles vr brieks Have been ved, it · is 
reaſon for dhe Brivons did; et know how hο]⁰n,hee 
thene before the Rotriatis ſertied among them! Albertifays [af]. - 
{on the authority of Vairo) chat the! Gauſs built their Houſes 
with baked bricks; which · -If troeß K is "probable the Baton 
might ſometinies build irr the ſattib mitiifier * for as à corre- 
ſpondence ſubſiſted hetweon them, theft manner a eufteab 
might bo nearly the fame as welt as their religion. It is as pre- 
bable that they ſometimes built theirs hovels! with vabaked - 
bricks made of clay aud ſtraw tempoted . together and drye in - 
the ſan [x], in the ſame manner as they ate uſt in ſome places 
at this time. But theſe unbaked bricks: are very different from - 
the unbaked bricks of the ancient: Romans, ſuch being adapted. 
to hetter climates than Britain, where: they have more ſun 9 
bake them. and (as Sr TORE Oy eee 
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Ib. 11. cap. 3. 
ſs] Elements of archite@dure. 
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of Brick ines Stone — # Englind/ er 
n to wait for them, as they were not fit for-uſe unleſs they 
Had been wade four of five years [V. : 

— Ir the Romans, or Britons after! the e of the- 8 
maus, uſed any of the unbaked? bricks, - it muſt have been in 
building hovels and iu weh works as are common in theſt 
times: and it ſhquld be bbfet ved that neither Britons nor Ro- 
maũs employed the baked bricks when other materials could be 
procured. Everr in thoſe plices where neceflity” obliged them 
ro uſe them, they did it ſparingly, either in making bands to 
ſtrengthen their walls, or in turning of arches, for which pur: 
poſes proper materials coutd nor always be procured, they being 
very often obfiged to uſe ſmalf pebbtes or rag: ſtones ſor the 
greateſt part of their work. Aud this muſt ſometimes have hap- 
ned to the Saxons and Normans, neither of whom made uſe 
of bricks when they could get ſtones fit for their purpoſe ; but 
when the nature of their work required it, they made bricks to 
ſopply the place of ſtbne. That the Saxons ſometimes built 
with bricks atid cement after the Roman manner, and ſometimes 
with ſquared ſtones, may be collected from Bede's deſcription 
of the hermitage built by St. Cuthbert in his retirement, the 
walls of which he fays were not of fjuared ffones, nor of tiles 
and cement [9g], but of ſuch: rough materials as he could'dig on 
the ſpot; In this defcription Bede intended to ſlre the mean- 
neſs of St: Cũthbert's habitation; by comparing it with other 
buildings of that age, many of which were built with fquared 
ſtones and others with tiles and eement: from whence we may 
eonclude, that the art of making tiles (or bricks as they are now 
called) was not forgotten from the time rand Romans left Britain 


[+] Vier. L ii. cap. 3. 
tel Non. ſecto lapide, vel laere & caemento (Bede Vita. 8. CudberQi, | 
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| to the ſeventh century, when St. Cuthbert lived; and that we- : 

are not to imagine every building, in which tiles and cement 

- are uſed after the Roman manner, was Faiſcd by the Romans: 
or that every building, which confilts entirely of the fame ſat 

; of tales which they uſcd, was built out of the ruins of Romas 
walls; though it may. be Bid that, many of the buildings in 
which theſe ancient tiles are found, are. ſituated in or near ſome 
Roman tation. This does not prove, that theſe tiles were? 
collefied from the roins of Roman buildings; but rather 
the builders, whether Saxon or N were obliged, as the 
Romans had been before them, to make tiles, becauſe in thoſe 
places there were no other materials near at band fit for their 

purpoſe. 

Taz: arc = & Ales two charches with war tak a 
tirely of the fame fort of tiles, as thoſe which had. been in uſe 
in the time of the Romans ; one is the church. of St. Michael, 
built by the Saxons in the tenth century; the other is the abt 
church, built by the Normans in the cleventh. That bot] 
theſe churches have many Roman tiles in their walls, - is very 
probable, eſpecially that of St. Michael, which ſtanding near the 
walls of Verulam, the workmen had an opportunity of collectigg 
moſt of the materials from thence. But that the whole was | 
built with old tiles, may be doubted; there being ſeveral parts 
of the wack, in which it was mote convenient to make new, than 
to form the old into the ſhape and dimenſions they wanted; con- 
fidering bow difficult it was to cut tham. When we conſider 
the dimentions of the abbey church, the height and thickneſs 
of its walls, and the number of its pillars and arches, which 
were all built with theſe ſort of tiles, it is not eaſy to con- 
ceive that fo many ſhould remain in the walls of Vetulam,' as 
were ſufficient to compleat ſo great a work, after the Saxons 


had 
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Fad fopplies themſelves from thenee with materials for voilding 
the abbey Sir inthe time of Offa, and aftetwatds for the 

— — other buildings. they might have 
raiſed in the ſpaces” of three hoandred years before the preſent 
church <was- ctefted ; eſpecially When we find that in thoſe 
walls, chey ved tiles only for bands, which eonſiſted of no more. 
thats three of four courſes wt moſt, and the were fo well ce- 
_ mented by time and the-goodnefs of the mortar, that few could 
be got out whole and: fit for uſe. But in the preſent church, 
the mature of the feveral parts of the work, and the hardneſs of 
che Romamgiles, rendered it neceflary to make tiles of: different: | 
forms and\dimenfions,. for ſuch parts as required to be neat or 
ant: and ſor all ſuch parts, it appears on a neat inſpection, the 
tiles were moſt of them moulded on purpoſe, particularly for the 
newels of the ſtairs and the ſmall round pillars, which were alt 
made in circular moulds; and as they muſt have made theſe on 
purpoſe,: without doubt they made others for the major part of 
their work, though ras od axncrikls for the ailing © in or 
core of the walls. | 

Tus church of St. Botolph's — in Coleheſter was erected 
about thirty years aſter that at St. Albans, and being entirely 
buile-with wall tiles except the Weſt door, is ſuppoſed from its 
fituation to be built. with · the ruins of Roman buildings. But 
in this church the pillars being ſome ſquare, others round, re- 
quired. a greater degree of exactneſs in the ſhape of the tiles, 
than ar St. Albans, "where the great pillars are all ſquare. 
Por theſe round: pillars the tiles were evidently. moulded on 
purpoſe, not only for the ſhafts, but the capitals. Beſides the 
round pillars which required a particular ſort of tiles, there are 
in the Weſt front of the church a row of fmall fquare pillars and 
„ an ornament peculiar to Saxon and Norman 
| „ 


3 
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buildings. Theſe likewiſe are formed- with tiles: moulded for . 


can be no doubt of the builders being experienced workmen; and 
that the greateſt part of the matenals were new, amd but fey, 


of them collected from the old Roman walls. What bas heen 


faid of this church may be ſaid of the towers of other churches 
in Colcheſter, in which 2 2 
* 3220 


"Taz cattle ae Colcheier his a np <bihe<eniet ; 


of tiles which are found in Roman walls, but they are laid 


in the ſame manner with bands; and yet, if the building is enn 


of Norman architecture, and it appears that many parts of the 
work are executed with tiles made on purpoſe, though many 

Fzom theſe examples it appears, that wall tiles or bricks: 
were made and uſcd by the Saxons and Normans ig the fame 
form and manner as by the Romans, and that the art of making 


Henry the Second. But it may be obſerved, that they were _ 
not all made to a certain ſtandard, though they kept very nearly 


to that which the Romans introduced, which was ove Roman foot 
and a balf in length, one foot broad, and two inches thick, which 
is about one foot five inches r by eleven inches , Englith 


meaſure; but their dimenſions varied according to the nature of | 


the earth they were made of, though the moulds they were 
made in were af the ſame meaſures. 


In the walls of Cheflcrtond foros e 
by x1 inches and «i baogd, nne Others taken 
aut 


is ſo well 0 e that ther 


- 


neee eee ee 89 
8 inches Jong; -by, 13 inches. and. 
1 broad, and 1 inch and 2 thick. In the walls of Colcheſter 
the mean meafure is 16 inches and r long, by eleren inches . 
broad nd „FCC 

Tuns diference in the dimenfons of the Rothen tiles will be. 
found very inconſiderable, when an allowance is made for the 


ſhrinking of the earth im burning, which -muſt be mne on Jeſs | 


according to the temper of the canh they are mf n like» 

_ wiſe the colour and hardneſs of them will dt according as. - 

they ate more” or leſs/ burst. Bur the »Rainans, ax eel] acithe ; 
Sate and! 1 
mey made in in mult nad to their kran . Br 
lars which fo 
ſome round, others, 
0 end 


e eee 


© | 


— 
W in moulds two Roman - 
tiles for coveringithcir houſes, 


park m ret: frees found in 4 Roma ſepulchre neat York - 


180 1768 f Witti tiles of this ſort the ancient church of St. 
Peter at Rome wis coveted in the'timis ofiTheodore, as. ap. 
ſock kak ede, the walls f Calcheſtcr,. which probably 
were built with the rums hf whaſe buildings which were de- 
ftroz | | by the Britons under he command of Boadicea and as. 
moſt of the Rematr towns were-wallcd aſter that time, tiles of 
various ſoris B wnatiucd2s 1000s the <her, 


materials. Ka; 1 
Ne long r 


oman n P2311 bras 5s — 
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them was imroduced, and has commned ever ſmer with a fmall: : 
 vatiation: in the fize, Gur eee 


„ 1 e eee e 1 
change the form of them between the rime of E= thi Virlb.) | 
an Edward the Second; Shen the F mannerief making + 


It*is 1 chat che extenſive commence carried on by file 
People of Flanders about that time, brought the. Engliſly-ac-; 
quainted. with their manner of mah them, and the conve-: 


n . — 


—— — Been ar er os: 
the ancient inhabitants of 
thee time of the —— Se nd pe 825 
their principal cities, buildings between. 
of bricks: bur, during the- intcrcounke | England 
Erance, after che ting of Edward the, Thinds. they 7 gh kn J 
introduced the French. word. r 
WAI I tiles, or bricks wes —— of, the: buildings, 
belonging to che priory. of Ely-is the time of Edward.the Se 
cond; and were made in the Flemaſh manner, but af diſfesent, 
ſzcs, ſome being twelve inches lang; fix inches. wide, and threg: 
inches thick; others ten. inches or tem binches long fire inches, 
wide, and full two inches ds — pt 


1 . I. ; : 
Te When the „ Were 3 — 
3 —— 


; walls 


Elanders, where bobs were in uſe in. 


m—_ 


e and Brve Boing. Eoghnd. * L 


ue at King's Halt in Omrädge in Edward he Third's time, 
n 14, the £ 


e 
Wien e Heng dhe Fifth, 2 6 4 the thouſand. Jo the 
reigu, of Henry the Seventh, we find them mentioned in the 
/aecounts. of King's college chapel, by the name of wall tiles, 
EE 
.of chat building. About that time they became the fair 
material for building, intermixed with ornaments of ſtonc, ſtone, and h 
have continued in ue ever ance under the name of brick. 
IT only.comains of Britiſh maſanry in England is the te- 
ple of the. Devids on Sakfhury, plain but in thet; we. may, ab- 
1ferve the, marks. of the chiſel, and the traces of a gepmetrical 
deſign: andriromethence we mey conclude, that the Britons had 
more knowledge of building at the time it was excited than was 
nteeſſary for :erecting hats and hovels with boughs and turycs. 
But at hat time this temple was made is uncertain, though 
e may ſuppaſe at ns long before the Romans vifited the iſland 
under the couduq; af Caciar, or before Rome itſelf had a being: 
-and:as-we,enay;concladc, that the Britons underſtood the art of 
duding, i tboſe carly ages, we may likewiſe ſup- 
-pole they. aal nt gest of che art of, making bricks ; as it 
as... 65 i 
1107 | 2 


* a ; 9 
* *7 
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vered and ſettled upon the iſland,” though He dab agile © 
- preciſe time when this ſettlement was made. But as theſe am 


- many other uſeful arts were invented by the inhabitants of che 
old world, and uſed by the patriarchs fon after-the delujſe, 
"they were never loft by any of their deſcendants, except thioks 
*who, following the paſtoral life, lived/in'teats, and hat nei 
"ther cities nor towns to dwell in, but were perpetually fhiſting- 
_ their habirations from place to place. Among theſe people,. 
not only the art of making brick, hut many arts Which were 
uſeful to others, were negleftcd and loſt; becauſe they were of 
no uſe to them But among thoſe people by whom the firſt 
Kingdoms of the world were founded; all the arts which were 
uſeful to mankind were prefervedy and” as thoſe people mul- 
and ſent forth new colonies, fo tlipſe arts were carried 
into different countries wherever they ſettled- If Britain then 
_ was an iſland before it was inhabited, which is very probable. 
(though it might have joined with the continent before the 
. deluge); the firft-inhabitants, whether driven by chance upon 
the coaſt; or- invited by the diſtant proſpect from. the oppoſite 
ſhore, mult have come from a country where the art of 'naval- 
architecture and? navigation had been retained; and without 
doubt other uſeful and neceſſary arts, ſuch as agriculture, | and 
the art of building with brick and ſtone. Lhoſe arts, being 
once introduced: could not eaſily be forgotten; fbr, as the in- 
| babirants increaſed; more land-muſt be cultivated, new: habita- 
tions were wanted, and the old: required frequent renewal : but 


being fituated at the extremity- of the worlds and baſs Known. 
by the moſt civilized part of it, th 


cient fimplicity of manners, e 
their habĩtations; and until their — — by the 
eng . 

: | * 
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the form. of ts patriarchal temples way Gill — 

-thiught Ix; had bog been "fuſed — 
eee and Roman architefure had 
ene maſonry foro Romans- fatked 
"here, gh they were not 
brick and fe : hüt e are of che manner in n 
they uſed them whether they eementecd them with: 

or bedded them in lime like the builders at Babel t ir being 
' impoſſible to diſtinguifty their works (were they Mill in bag) 
from theſe of "{uctbolliing ages, which,” being -firipr of "the 
ornaments of architecture, have no other marks whereby ve 
* ee — the: time: in. which: they wee: 
2 Las nu hun vdggd 1 72013 E222 2: | 


Tuoben ſsveraf forts n nie ee 
Romans atid uſed b. the Britons in Roman' times, the a 
"almoſt loft beute the unllappy fate 'bf the country after the 
ee of the forthier:: Nor was it better underſtood by the- 
Saxons at tlie tine they, were converted to Chriſtianity; 25 ap— 
pears froif the accounts of Bede, and: other ancictit-wiiters, . 


Who ſetdond:' mention the building of a church -or- monaſtery 5 
in those times, but they fay that foreigners were fent*for; to- 


build then after che Roman manner-;. and if we ename the 
buildings erected in thoſe ages, independently of the \@raamerits. 
of afthfitefture which adorned then (which was dikewiſoafer- 
„the Noman manner), we ſhall find that the- foreign” maſons, 
ho were iritrodaced. by the Saxons, uſed: ao other- kind of 
_ maſonry. thay thoſe which the ancient Romans had introduced 
. bo i thei r n ll 
Als e | AL LIED 6 1 


entirely ignorant of the uſo-of 


„ 


£94 
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employed in * walls with theſe materials, were called cœmentarii. 3 
| any 


bn Saen —— | 
of Vitvingzogt: imtgds uch gamer in ufa ithat fire 
other parts of the mi,. e eee offs 0 rid ore; 
26 "nn. aaa eee che; Roma in, beilklins . alls were 
bſuch as heg could get with leakt ʒrohble, hegt, the daces i hege 
ey built. In me hey vied-ragitones, V high n fee ab- 


 Mfaheccoumiry lay: nsat the, ſurface of 1 


Collected: in Jarge-guatitics; with dittle trouble, in ther 
hereſmall pebbles vs flinks ware plenty r Lele they * 

wikhligaturce: of; flat ragſtones, or Mith tiles, made af hakęd 
S tones E got be fund convenient for he 
puxppſe wich in a reaſonable diſtance of the work: but in thaſe 
_ bete £ — »apd of.a,prgper ſige nd, quality, 
they uſed hewn done. far, the 6c of theig walls, and led. the 


e Pr epbles, ꝙt anꝝ other 
kind of rough ſtones they could find near at hanc. 


12. does Nb Pear hat the, Neun ed ſoggy of larger 
- dicngnligns than, what,may; be .faund in many, places near the 
- furface at the. earth, It is therefore probable, e quarries, 
- froga whence the. huiders in ee Were 1 ed with large 
ones, ere pot hen ieee Which acrouut the work- 
"men ho were brought hit theryhen, the Saxons were converted 
16. Chaſtapity,wers obliged zoipſe ones. of a moderate fize, as 
»theBrizens,bad done befprs.; and) when the Normans became 
„ waſtar ef the corny, and. found. no qyarues from, whence 
they eauld collect large, ſtones fit for their buildings, they: ſent 
tO Ner andy tac what they wanted, Caep Hons, was, Pre- 


erred: to all other probablynfar the canvevieuce.of the malons, 


N any e eee ee wiad tp work-in-that. ſtone. than 


L 358þb0134t bad 2080%08, "012474816 S105 be 1 95 Isg 
ſpall f ſor this 17 .. Run of rag- | 
ail EXAM a "of"! N e. I ale 


ones, come under fo ce ae 


es of Brick and tore Beil England." 9% 
my other. Bur 2s, en ſous. could ngt be couyeyed, to te e 
b e eee cen Keule , and, 2 

pengt, they were: obliged. in, many places to uſe ſiquss 


mary $=0. vn ol. 7 were rover NCR 
othxfy, of Y 1 ll di e oh wh Tf ono of chu 
whic 


and other great works 


Conqueſt (in varigus pee 
open 25 NFAr, as poſh pole 40, the pl; pl Lk . dero 1 5 were | 
But ie thoſs party. gf the FONT OS no ſtqne could be 85 751 
or. brought fr Places, withopt very great . 
made well, tiles, Af dec dem .of their quark. 1 
ſtones are. uſually: expplgped, and. built the other ge or their, 
walls with rags, pebbles, or flint ſtones, and ſometimes : With 
ſwall h lunch of fre- ſtgnes But the Norman maſons, f- 
dom uſed theſe ſoft ſtones. in building, except in the inner. parts. 
of their alls, or ywhert it was leaſt epoſed to rain and froſt; . 
and though this ſort! of ſtope, may, be found in many places of 
large dimenſigns, thongh it makes very neat work, and s 
wrought with little labour, it was ſeldom uſed till the time of 
Edward the Firſt, mept in che filling of walls or in the penden- 
tifs. of vaults; where th was; preferred on account of its kghtpels, ; 
and convenience of working g and whenever they wicd Ibis @F 
atty other fort of free · ſtone, they were careful to place it in their 
work in the ſame poſition it lay in the; quarry, which made it; 
leſs liable to be ſplit bythe 1 « had 130: ſupport, AE 
ſubject ta b#torn by froſts. 51:9 ni enge! F 
Ir. as! probable that the mot ancient Kind of aul f in 
England is that compoſed of cement and tiles, as uſed by the 
Romans in the walls of Verulam, Colcheſter; -Cheſterford, and 
eſe. walls were- generally built with fmall 
| rough ſtones, tether. pebbles or "rags, mixt with coarſe 
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ct 6d is tat Wt Briveniett! 20 been 
| E and” at che interbal and eite nal ore firenfthen't © 
them. bete bands conſiſted” of chte or four Writs of cen! 
hit thidegh che wall; aud te SOLE 1 a8 t OL n 
1 305 1 ** the e ſpaces being il ed“ kd" en | 
An 6 * Wnmow nn fie s 
ol of nb 7 Was uch Uſed ide Kömahs the” 
cn ot thelr fations 1. Ne parts of Kügland; But Tido not 
2 rerollect that it is mentioned b by A Vrdtie Aud therefore pet = 
| poſe N was introduced after the time ö Aügume It is ner 
Bands Peculiar to chis <duntry ;"for the walts 6f Turin; the 
amphitheate at Verona, and other ancicit ſtruckures, are buite”! 
in this mannet. un zol Ang 0 49 1050 1 * 1 vw ens 
Tuben the Rotnaus often uſed 1 in Bites, it is vncertam 
whether it was uſed by the Britons after teir departute or by 
the Saxons before the Conquelt. But it is probable-'the latter 
ufed it; for we find the Normans" imitated" it inthe caſtle ae 
Colcheſter, arid probably in other plices dere ir has been wage” 
taken for Roman work BF © 3G 99087! gi Aw 2d ugrhr 
Tun Romans ſeldom built the walls of cities Jneieily . £0 
bricks or with facings of bricks, and the inner Parts filled with 
N but they frequently uſed that kind of maſonry in large 
buildings, ſuch as temples and theatres; many examples of 
which may be found in Italy and other parts of Europe 
Tux Saxons uſed it in the ancient church of St. Michael at! 
Verulam, and the Normans in the abbey church at St. Alban ds 
in the church of St. nn s priory in Colcheſter, and other 
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188 places ben dne 8 not be eaſily procured. This fort of 


of Brick and Stine Buildings in England: hp 


maſonry, though ' compoſed of bricks and cement, is of that 
kind which Vitruvius calls empleFon, of which there ate ſeveral 
ſorts ; one is compoſed of flat rag ſtones laid like bricks in regu- 
lar courſes on both ſides of the wall and bonded through it i 
ſeveral places, the intermediate ſpace being filled with a cement 
of pebbles or rough ſtones and mortar [y]. „ 25-7 

Ii chis anner e thick wills of ſeveral Saxon and Noritan 
buildings were raifed : and in the Norman churches where large 
pillars are uſed the outer facings are generally compoſed of 
ſquared ſtones, laid in regular courſes, arid the middle filled with 
cement z]. Such were the pillars iu the old cathedral of St. 
Paul in London, and thoſe of Ely, Peterborough, and many 
others of that age; and the outer walls of theſe churches are of 
the ſame ſort of maſonry, the middle of them being filled with 
cement between two faces of ſquared ſtones, or, an outſide 
facing of ſquared ones, and, a facing of flat rough ſtones with · 
in. But where they built with pillars of ſmaller diameters they 
bſed-ſquared ſtones, which made a regular bond through every 
courſe. This was uſed by the Romans, and called by Vitruvius. 
Inſerium [a]. It was uſed alſo by the Saxon builders in round 
and octanꝑular pillars i in the conventual church at Ely, and in 
other places; and it is frequently found in buildings erected 
ſoon after the Conqueſt; and when arch buttreſſes were ĩutro · 
duced, they generally conſtructed them with this ſort of ma- 
a being the ſtrongeſt and moſt beautiful. 


I thoſe places where flat rag ſtones cold be procured a 
Phot they built walls with them and mortar, laying them if 
ſoch a manner as to bind each other in regular churſes through 

che thickneſs of the wall. This made n 
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rable fort of maſonry, though not very beautiful; and in alis 
of this ſort the angles are ſtrengthened, and the arehes of doors 
and windows turned with ſquared ſtones. Vitrudius calls this 
fort of maſonry Pſeud;ſodomum [G]. becauſe the courſes though 
regular were not all of the ſame thickneſs. This kind of work 
is very ancient, and was uſed by the Greeks and Romans, and 
we find it in buildings of all ages in England. The Saxons uſed 
it in the. conventual church at Ely, and we meet with. it in many 
churches built after the Conqueſt. It was ufed in the time of 
Henry the Soak in.bip.chapel in Cembeidgn, and jo chjs mn Gd 
all the joints are ſet with ſmall black flints. 


Ir is remarkable in all Saxon buildings, din molt of the 
Norman, that the walls, pillars, and arches, are compoſed of 
ſuch ſmall ſtones that the courſes ſeldom exceed ſeven or eight 
inches, and very often we find them lefs; notwithſtanding they 
could procure larger ſtones, though they ſeldom uſed them but 
for baſes or capitals to their pillars, or for ſome particular parts 
of their work where they thought large ſtones were neceflacy. 
And in this they followed the advice of Vitruvius, who for good 
reaſons dĩrects in every manner of 11 to uſe ſmall ſtones 
- wade... | 

PALLAD10o takes notice of a kind of maſfoary which he calls 
Riempiura or coffer- work. The method which he ſuppoſes the 
ancients made uſe of to build theſe walls, was by placing two 
rows of planks 'edgeways as far diſtant from each other as the 
thickneſs they intended to make the walls, and then filling 
the ſpace between them with cement compoſed of all kinds of 
ſtones; and in this manner the work was continued from courſe 
to courſe until they had raiſed their wall to the height they 
intended, Vitruvius [4] recommends a fimilar method for 


III Fs. . [c] Liv. e. 4. [4] L. vis c. 10. 


building — —— and Pezzaland, 
takes no notice of any watts being built in that manner. — [. 


therefore of opinion that the wills of Si, which Palladio 
mentions [-}, were not buik in the manner he fuppoſes, being 
in reality of that unt whach YVimovius- calls EmpieZon before 
mentioned, conſiſtimg of m ο bin walls, eompoſcd of flat ſtones 
or pebbles laid irregularly in ff mortar, whick being raiſed 
meets © an 29> — 
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ſtones. 1522 O | — — 2 


— — ů — 
were iinroduced by che Romans ibemtelves, or by thoſe fo-" | 
reigners who were brought hither to build after the Roman 
manner, we may add another, which Vitruvius calls opus re- 
ticulatum, which was much in faſhion for ſome time among the 
Romans{g?, but afterwards diſuled on account of its want of 
ſoldity. mor punrs Anne oy = nf 


Stiom of the ftones, for which it was chiefly admired, being 
contrary "to nature and reaſon, ſoon diſcovered its want of 
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1 ſtrength, 
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2 
thaugh they frequently imitated it a8 an ornament in their 

fromons, and filling of arches h Exanplcs'of which may be 
ſeen at; Lincoln, Ely, Feterbonnutzh. Rocheſter, and other Nor- 
man buildings ; W laid afide before the time of 
Henry the Thisde + > ++ oo tf, 7 
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oply, and ſometimes: with, pebbles intermixe with tag flones.. 
Of theſe I have. obſerved three forts, which differ but little from, 
the common Roman work, and may be conſidered as a fancy 
of, the builders, or the faſhipn of the eavatry; or age. in which! 
they. were uſed, The firſt is that of pebbles only, the outfide; 
of the wall being laid in regular courſes with ſtones of nearly. 
the ſame bigneſs, and the angles of the wall ſtrengthened with: 
C The next is with pebbles and rags, having 

the angles fortified with ſquared ſtones about two feet high, 
TTT : 


bopd-ſtqnes on . — p 
. eee 
calls Pſeudiſadamum. This ſeems to have been the prevailing; _ 
mode of building in Cambridgeſhire in the time of William 
Rufus; for I fad ig the charck; N. Gu ia Contorga, 


[5] Some of the walls of Rome built in this manner. 5-pÞ<4. 78 
V1 Fs 7. II F. 8. Ne Is Ws 
which 
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2  flones erase) f=w]; another example of which 1 have feen 
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Ae bade evi the ear 1092 by Hugolina wife to Picot 
| Bib of Bourn in Camnbridgethire, and in the tower of St. 
Behedifts church, which from the form of the arches and other 
particulars appears to be of the fame age. In this tower pot 
 6nly the angles but the arches are found” with long and ſhort 


the oldeſt part of the church of Ickleron near Cheſterford in | 
& ſame county. The third ſorr of maſonry compoſed of peb- 
en kurt or conan] ary ppb na 

0 

, or in manner of berring-bonx as it is called by the work- 
TE The age of this ſort of maſonry is net cafily-aſcer- 
tained: © It may be ſeen in ſome part of the walls of the city of 
Lincoln; but when they were built is wncertain-- There is + 


round tower of a church at Bungay in Suffplk built in this 
manner: and in Cambridge we find it in 2 part of the caſtle 
wall; which cannot be older than the time of Edgard'the Firſt, 
or Henry the Third. We often meet with an irregular fort of 
walling, in which rags are ſometimes laid in this manner ; and 
we frequently fee oaks of very old chimnics-in which tiles 
are fo eee 
where irregular materials were uſecd. 

As this rough manner of building with 1 and other. 
o bbb 
fair without and peat within, we find that thoſe ſmall churches 
and other buildings which were built in this manner were al- 
ways plaiſtered on the iufade, and frequently on the outſide, with: 
a compolitian of lime and ſand, the remains of which may be 
traced in many of the Saxon and Norman churches, and in ſome 


gs _ and in thoſe which. were built in the cleventls 


LIE [5] Fig. . 


century; with Wal She lr the ee 
lars, and archeg, Pr 5 within aod*without ger ebe B 


kind of plaiſtering ar fluecg; at 1 890 eee ee 
A church e . . 01 8200 23610283 4 
26M; this e I Tra _ ; of "maſonry. fed 
Engla 13 as. firſt, ſettied here, there 


15 che Romans: 5 
1 5 Xt A 5x 
nat! 8 
e Bp, of Suſe ma than 
what were ee pccalioned* by the changes which were 
made in the ſtyle of architecture at e e 3 
ſome peculiarities which- might have been the faſhion in ſome | 
particular. age ot part of the country; for ſuch changes were 
_ ſometimes Made either for uſe. or; orpament, and, being firſt 3 ik 
© troduced by maſters. of note into ſome public building, they 
were ſoon jmitated in others of leſß conſequence, whether they 
anſwered the intended purpoſes « or not. Where ſmall churches 
were built in the neighbourhood of cathedrals or conyentual 
churches. at the, time they. were building, we generally find 
they agree iv the ityle and manner of execution. An inſtance 
of this we have in the remains of a ſmall church at Denny 
abbey, about eight miles from Ely, which was built while the 
Dave of that cathedral Was building, in the time of Nigellus 
| biſbop of that ſee, and has in it ſo 5 of the ſame ſtyle and 
manner of building, that we may conclude i it was built under 
the direction of the ſame maſter, and in all probability by 
maſoas ſent from thence: : for it was uſual i in thoſe days to ſend 
them in companies from one place to another build Mag: 
or monaſteries, particularly in the 1 — of. dhe Sax - 
* were daily n in diſtant parts of . country, a ? 5 


4 4 of} » 'L 3 


— ns Ea 167 
iet Were bd s Itoſsd agteeible to this 


cum that NMüäiton Kiog bf the Pity" whlers he wrote to CSI. 


fad abbot f:. Gib. y fr inſtructibns relative to ſome diſputes 


nd. him ſome: architecti [o] to build 2 church of ſtone after 
the Roman manner. For in thaſe days the Romas manner 
was not univerſally underſtood, and: perhaps the form of 2 
Chriſtian church was fo little knoen that: none but ecclofiaſticks 


ker what conveniences! were nocbſſary: for perfortaĩngꝭ their 


Achigious ceremonies; with decent ſolemnity; and as theè monaſs- 


tery of Girwy had not been founded many years, it is probahle 
their church bad not been long Fnifhell, and that thete were 


who vers. capable of qvntudidg:abs:i works which Naitan in- 


architects h. were fn old: {4th -dechfiont would: naturally 


would permit: ſovwve miyy Ehkewiſesp 


concerning the time df keeping Eaſter, deſited that he would 


follow the manner ef  building-whichthey' had been accuſtomed 
to, ak fat as the mature ofthe matdriae U&ythad to wor upon 
ey: uuld intro-- 


forme: experienced; arglutecta among the mm 'of that hoh, 
tended 0 pt under eig caftb nd us we ny ſuppble the = 


duee any: gecukkatity, which they Had been accuflomed to, if 


they imagined! it Zuld add thi thb frength of beauty of their 
work. Ftom hene we: may:accquot: for thoſe little particular 


ties, which ate often found inbidildings:of the ſame age, and 


may ſometimes aſſiſt us in aſcettainidgtheit, dabes though they 


da niit donſtitute a different fhyie.e aithitoQuas, nor a diſtin 
Hecies.of maſoury. bSIOG t 2 2369 10 db gen RAE 2 Ji 
1 5 en nit #s yd bor gaurt yon ol bobluom od 7 * 
I Hiſt, Feclef, L. v. co 21. e perſons well due ie 
. ono, or maſter 


. e e 


—and 


n 38:31,b2logqqut 22 i 101 28 8 


maſons. „ By the, Saxons, they were called 


8 . x 
As the Romas fyilanofi which was introduced 
in the time, of he. Saxons: Was uſed by che Nermans-with 
little variation, o n material: change was made in the methods 
of building until the middle of the twel ſth century, when many” 
akorations were toads in the ſtyle of krchiteQure, and the baſes 
and Capitals of the pillars, aul very oſteũ the pillars chemſel eas 
ſurtounded with ſmall ſhafts wert made of ' marble highly 
poliſhed. [+Marble was uſed for-theſe purpotos until the latter 
end af Edward the |Secolid's reigu, though chr other parte f 
their boildings were enccuted with common Kones of moderne 
dimenſions; nnd laid in the fame; manner ns im the p 
ages. Rut in the:following zeign wer find that marble y 
moch neglecded {ticher or:acpount of che e 
in cutting atd poliſhing) ity or betaufe they found thar the fie 
poliſh that was given.at: was: mot of long ; Aud be 
fore the end of Edward the Third's neign * tee difoſed; 
The marble uſed far the above-mentiohed purpoſes was brought 
from: quarries ner Sttwbrth in Suſſtn, or Tom che iſle of _ 
Purbec. It is miu of 2 greyiſh colour with 4 "hae 
of green, and, being full uf ſmall ſhells filled with par, ita 
pearb when pohfbed ſpeckled with Lnall white ſpots; Mut i 
was long the popular opinion; that thuſo marbles/ which were 
ſo much uſed in the time; of Henry ithe Third were faftitiousy 
that the ſmall lender ſhafts which ſurtohad the pillars: 4s 
Weſtminſter abbey, in Saliſbury And uber earbedräbe bunt ih | 
that age, were made of paſte, compoſed of usb tei 
which could be moulded into any ſhape, and by an art unknown 
dae modern artiſts could be müde as cats wid 
doch às glaſs. The fame error Bas ptevailed ing Sto! 
Benge: 5 10 was s ſuppo po led. that the he 33 mafters 
6 


4 


* * 
41 - 4 


—— nk: _T 
n and that the vaſt ſtones of which 5 is 
| compoſed. are not natural but artificial marbles. 
Tuouou marble was much uſed in buildings of the wwelkth 
aud thirteenth centuries, it does not appear by hiſtory or ex- 
amples, that it was uſed before that time eithet by the Saxons 
or by the Britons in Roman times, Bede indeed mentions a 
coffin of white marble. [ol with a coyer to it, which the monks 
of Ely found near the walls of Grantaceſter i in the year 695, 
which 5 be of Roman workmanſhip, but whether it was 

. be. doubted; for Dr. Caius (in his Hiſtory of 
Ped ) [9]. ſays, when, the' tomb (or ſhrine in which it 


was incloſed) was taken down in the reign of Henry the 


Eighth, it was to be found made of common white ſtone, and 


not of White marble as Bede reports ; ; and this agrees with the 


Saxon tran ſlation of Bede, where it is called a puh of hyrrum 


ſeems to have been in the flooring only, and that but ſeldom; 


for 1 in common they made a fort of figured tiles, with which 
moſt of their. ebyrghes were paved; nor do ] find any mention 


of marble being uſed in churches, until after the Conqueſt in 


the beginning of Henry the Firſt's reign, when the choir of 


Canterbury: cathedral built by prior-Conrad was paved. with mar- 
ble, aud the walls which ſeparated the choir from the pPorticos 
were compoſed of marble {labs [r]. - 


W obſerve but few alterations i in the 3 of ente 


with ſtone after the reign of Henry the Third, until the in- 


[bt Locellun de marmore © albo pulcherrien factum. n. E. L. i iv, e. * 
[2] Lib. i. p. 8. 


le] The pillars howerer were not mmzible: Got Gervais ſpeaking of that and 


| the preſent choir ſays, 1bi celumpua nulla mar mera, bic ĩiunumcrae. 


. 3 troduction 


rvane. But it is probable | the Saxons uſed: marble for this 
purpoſe and for fonts. If they uſed it in their churches, . it 
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reffirity gccationed. But, Within that period; "GH the 


were faced on both fides with half a brick thick, and the ſpace 
between filled with rough ſtones and mortar ; but the art of 


oY oY TIN PPT ON | 


redddlthis h Wess f Steht ul —_— as" 


what the 


Seventh, except changes in'Gothfic" #ichite@re de. 


wars in France and Flanders in the reigns of Edward the Pirſt 


| and Second, wall Tiles which before were made of —_ 


dimenfions, were now made after the Flemith 'manyer, ' 


often uſed in building walls. The lower” parts of theſe * | 
abbut two feet above 
tones laid in the common manner; but the uppe 
faced with bricks on the outſide, and on the inſice with fot 


ground, welke "commorily” made of tag- 


others 


ſtone, cluuch, or any materials thi country afforded: 


uſing bricks was not well underſtood by the'tilerf of Thar age; 
nor the proper method of bonding Sdn according to the 
Flemiſh maniter univerſally obſerved for ſome years after their | 
bricks were introduced; and we often ſee buildings erected in 


the reigns of Henry the Seventh and Eighth, where they were 


uſed in this irregular manner until they came into general uſe; 


"when wotkmen began to uſe what they call the Flemiſb bund, 


which is the e as well as s the oldeſt regular WOE wie in 
building. 


ABourT this time it was cuſtomary to chaquer the Web 
brick and ſtone buildings with black flints, ſometimes in regular 
ſquare figures, and ſometimes intermixt with ſtone in imitation 
of open Gothic work. Many of theſe were neatly" executed, 
and till have a tolerable good effect; as may be ſeen in ſeveral 
fine towers of churches in vatious parts of the kingdom, par- 
ticularly in Norfolk and Suffolk, where this faſhion greatly 


prevailed a little before the Reformation. About the year 1530 


Hans Holbein built a beautiful gate oppoſite the banqueting 
houſe 
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parts were 


- 


"© 
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E. > erode? os þ 
P B52 
ware... . 3 | 
Taz beick e of this 2g: may be ARS, ; = 
being chene with glazed bricks of 2 darker colour than the 
roſt of the frougs.,,which were generally built with bricks of 
2 denp rell, ve Hand and well burnt, The window. frames 
2 but very oficn of bricks moulded on 
purpoſe, and. covered with ſtrong plaiſter or ſtucco. imitating 
ſtone. - Daring the rcigns of queen Mary and queen Elizabeth, 
the ornaments of Grecĩan architefture, which were introduced 
in the time of Heury the Seventh, were frequently imitated 
in burat clay ; and with them they laced the fronts of their 
houſts; and covered the ſhafts of their chimnies, in the ſame 
mannet as-thoſe: which were executed in ſtone on Somerſet- 
houſe in the Strand. For this purpoſe a variety of fantaſtical 
figures were invented, in which the Grecian and Gothic orna- 
ments were often abſurdly mixt together; and in this manner 
they were vicd till / the time of James the Firſt, when they 
began to mae plainer ſhafts to their chimnics, and thoſe 
moulded bricks were laid afide: but in this and the preceding 
reigu the buildings in general were badly executed, many of the 
Walle being little better than rubbiſh between two thin ſhells of 
brick; and ſome of them were filled with ſmall rough ſtones 
mint with clay inſtrad of mortar, and others with turves or 
| peat, ſuch as the common -people uſe for fuel in thoſe places 
where wood and coals arc ſcarce. In the rei ion of Charles the 
Firſt, when arts began to revive, brick bolldivgs were folera- 
br well exccuted under the directions of Inigo Jones, though 
Tx: -- many 


10 hve a. Rh: 
many of his deſigus were executed in a manner Sich d mes” * 
credit tu that great maſter: - But the late earF of Leieeſter has/ 
ſhewn in his fine feat at Helkham in Norfolk what beautiful 
buildings may | be erected with bricks: well. made and. jndieioumꝶ 
diſpoſ ec wat ag enen d 
Fot this view of the b e of massey uſeck in! 
England ur different periods, it appears vet "to deter- 
mine the age of 2 building by the materials ¶ method: of uſing: 
them, when no other circumftances concer to aſſiſt us in our” 
judgement ; eſpecially in thoſe buildings which were erected 
with new materials. either before or foon- after the Conqueſt = 
but as we frequently find fragments of pillars; vouſſoirs of arches: 
and other members of Gothic architecture worked into the: 
Walls of ancient buildings, we may ſometimes by their means: 
aſtertain their age very nearly, but always with more oertainty 
when we have ſome aſſiſtance from records or hiſtory. But to» 
do this we muſt be well acquainted with the various modes- 
of Gothic architecture which prevailed: in different ages, andi: 
be able to diſtinguiſh the fragments- of one mode from another. 
And as the progrefs of this Kind of architecture may be traced! 
from its origin through its various changes, and:the time ins 
which the ſeverat modes prevailed can be nearly afeertained 5: 
we may ſometimes determine the age of a building very. 
nearly by the fragments which are found in its walls. Among” 
the ruins of churches and other buildings. which occur in all 
parts of this kingdom we often find large fragments by winctr- 
we may not only determine the age, but frequently aſcertain: - 
the form and fize of the building they belonged to: for the 
Gothic, like the Grecian, architecture has its different orders or 


modes, and every: order its peculiar members by which it may 


be 
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juſt proportions founded upon geometrical principles, as capa- | 
E we may 
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Read at the Socirr of Aurum, Jan. 13, 1774- 
812, 
ONSIDERING that freedom f thinking on — 
antiquity, and that liberty of debate, which your Society 
ba hu allows, but encourages in its members ; no apology 
need be made for reſuming the conſideration 6f any fubjeS of 
enquiry, or for diſſenting from thoſe who may hare delivered 
their ſentiments concerning it before. I flatter myſelf, there- 
fore, that I ſhall neither give offence to the candour of the So- 
ciety in general, nor to the liberal mind of your worthy trea- 
ſurer, Mr. Colebrooke, in particular, if, with all deference-and 
reſpe& towards him, I ſhould cauſe that rude and ancient Kentiſh 
monument, vulgarly called Kits Cotty Houſe, to paſs again-in 
noview n you, and Gre EEC CEL 
others, in certain particulars concerning it. 

- Brrrisy monuments in whe connty-of Lat and bn 
number [6]; the reaſon of whigh-Feaks tobe; fl chaabe 


Houſe at Ailsford P 
A mentioned by Dr. Harris, but more fully deſcribed by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, Archaeolog. II. p. 407. Perhaps Julaberr's grave at Chilham and 2 
long gigantic barrow on the fide of Fe down. Ee 


eee Kath Cave Mock: IIS 


Baizons i othat tra af abe Aland ne fend, on the arrival | 
of Julias Caeſat, t che more civilized — [9]; 098 
Sonde, that the. natives were afra ſp n driven from 
thoſe parts into the other quarters; of the-gountey-+ Kept, 25 
— place, bring ans of the, fn when: 55x 


the Romans. 50 n Pogizg is ot but \ 


- Hownvan this bes ee pablo 


foe of thele laſt, particularly chat from the pen Mx. C 
brooke, zre ſo minute and exact, that nothing fi 4 bo tht 
need be required. * a to me to have been no- 
| mbarde, the famous Ke entiſh 4 - 

tiquary, in ſecond edition of his Perambulation of Keiit, 
A. B. 1596, p4 409.2 og Mr. Colebrooke, in » fs obſerva 


. bumaniſni ai Canin inner; qua 1 
« giaceſ> maritimna —— M 
Caeſar ek. G. v. S 10. 
LA. of Kein, 2. 409. edit. 586. Camden writes, 
Stow, Cits Cottbouſe ; 1 
14% Te firſt 1 is chat very bad one by Fhihpot, Villaee Cant. p. 4 
a ſecond, and ſomething better, by Dr. Harris, Hiſt. of Kent, . 372; then an 
Eaſt and Weſt front. by an anonymous, author in Gent. Mag. 3763, P. 248 ; 
copied in the ſecond edition of Dr. William Borlaſc's Antiquinies of Cornwall, 
p- 224 3 and laſtly (not to mention the two unpubliſhed views by Dr. Stukeley, 
for which ſee Mr. Gough's Anecd. of Brit. Topogr. p. 229, and which will ap- 


r publiſhing by ſubſcription), an accu- 
by Mr. Colebrooke, and a view by Mr. Groſe. 

e Camden, Brit. col. 230. Stow, — edit. 1633. | 

Philipot, p. 48. Harris, p. 31. Gent. Mag. 1. c. Dr. Bortaſe, and Mr. Cole- 

brooke, p. 114. 116. The accounts given by the three laſt are by far the moſt 

minute and p ti lar. n LT - * x 


W 
ti d to the public by Mr. L 


ons, 


* —— mr B4c Crnpiotk, TEE 
| tions, making uſe only of the firſt edition of that work, printel 
in 1576, reafos foinetinis from Mr. Lambarde's filence about 
it [FI and ſeems to think Mer. Camden, or Mr. Sto, was the 
firſt author that mentions if KI.. 15488. $7.5 0345 * 2 7 D. 
Tur qubſtion is, of what nature this ancient Rritiſh-monu= a 
ment may be, and for what purpoſe it was originally deſigned? 
ow, Sir, our older authors in general ill tell you, it is the 
r brother of king Vor- 
timer, who was flain in battle here [B and fo the matter ſtood, 
is rhe opigion, of our Aiitiquaries, rilf Mr. Colcbrooke/ aroſe | 
and obſerved, and I think very juſtly, that Little or nothing can 
be inferred from the fimilitude of the names, Catigers and 
Ni Cu- Houſe, which the preceding gentlemen had 'chicfly 
. « I apprehend,” fays he, and one 
cannot but agree with him, < the name, of Kits or Lu Coty- 
CE inns Rene ain i hw OE 
< pherd, who kept ſheep on this plain, and uſed to ſhelter him- 
« ſelf from the weather on one fide or other of this mon- 
* ment; for, from whatever quarter a ftorm- came, he might 
here find ſhelter 1 And, thus diſcarding the received 
opinion, that Kit's Cotty Houſe was the funersi montument of 
prince Catigern, he inclines to think it rather the tomb of 
Horſs, Hengiſt's brother, killed at the fame time. with prince 
Catigern, and that this laſt-was interred in a circle of tones 
at Addington about eight miles off K. The N he con- 


8 - =®CY 0 


TT) Archaeol. IL p. enn "Ts B. * $18. 2 

151 Lambarde, Camden, Stow, Pt Mia? Phiſipot 2 1 
that another ſuch a monument was erected for Horſe at Horſied, in the pariſh 
of Chatham ; but this is gratis dickum. Ser Mr. Colcbrooke, p. 10. _ 

[i] Archacol. p. 114. See alſo Dr. Borlaſe, p. 224, where the valgar name, 
Kits Catty-houſe, is derived from Koitten, or Gritten, a quot. + 

LI Archacol. p. 109. 113. 112. c „ 
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jenure, might. rerreat;/ aſtor the burtir, to thoſe ſtones etc 
in an oval-forms 20 Addington, 2 td 2 place of ſtrengti f 
But ſuralx, Whatever may beeome of the retreat, the oval 
— place: of ſaſeryofit nnen Britons to 
retice to- 0 54 or etre 47 bonimbs ind 1102781 
— eee p Horſa at Ki 
Cotty-Houſt, this hyporhtiefis: appears to me extremely duubtful : 
fue; in the firſti place, there are not the leaſt fobrſteps, | from” 
etymology; or otherwiſe, to lead ut th prince Horſa except that 
vagur and uncertain paſſage in Bede, «"e quibus) Hiro poſtea- 
«© ocvifus! in bello a Britombus, Hactenus in orientdlibus Cans : 
<< tiae partibus momamentum habet ſuo nomine inſigne [In“? 
which ĩs equally as applicable to Addington as to Kits - Cotty- 
houſe, tough the former happens to be on the Welter fide: of 
the Medway, Mr; Colebrooke himfelf” having remarked, that 
the Hnits of E. and W. Kent were at that time different from 
what they ate now taken to be f. Lobſerve next, that, ſup- 
poling” Nits- Cotty-houſe to belong to Horſa, it iaſtantiy be- 
comes a'Szxon;* inſfead of a Britiſh” monument; which I think 
very material ĩn the eaſe, as the Saxons are not known to have 
uſe# the cromlech, for their ſepulchral monoments, as the 
Brend and the” Celtae did fo]. The ſafeſt way would there- 
fore be, to call ĩt a cromlech, or Britiſh tomb, as apparently” 
it is [ y, and to leave the name of the perſon there interred 
e i i citticr ts Catigern or Horſa; _ 


L Compare p. ug with p. 117. 
[=] Beda, p. 53. cdl. Smith. 


| 


{p] Compars i with thoſe in Rowltad's Mona' Antiq p- 92, fg. and in 
Borlaſe, p. 223. ct ſeq. | 1 


Vox. IV. Q indeed 


my — K3O Gin Houkk, 


indeed it is 5: point very problentatical with me, - whether che 
Britiſh picce'of antiquity be not older than their time / = 
Inv hitherto ealled the eromlech Britiſh tombs,” in 
pliance with the preſent received opinion ? and 
thereof I have admitted Kits-Cotty-houſe to be of a ſepulcheal: | 
nne. But I hold it, nevertheleſs, very uncertain, whether 

thoſe piles are in fact funeral monuments. Dr. Borlaſe, in- 
deed, has endeavoured to ſhew, by ſome plauſible arguments, 
thar der an really fuch r]; but yet that hypotheſis i at- - 


that reaſon they cannot be ſepulchral. © 2dly, The cromlechs. 
are alſo ſeen raiſed upon rocks [u], where. a dead body could- 
not be interred ; whence the probability ſeems to be, that theſe... 
piles were rather places of devotion than of interment, as the 
word creadech evidently imports [i; | and fo were placed only” 
caſually, and not always or: univerſally, over graves. This 1 


find to be the opinion of Mr. Toland and others [& and a- 
pears to be, at laſt, the very notion which Dr. Borlaſe himſelf. 
had of them, when he ſays * The: Shcke places of ade bi 
I 


[9] Se Borkſc, p. 224, 225. t. Idem, p. 226. e . - 
[5] Idem, p. 223- 227, 228, 229. 232. [*] Idem, p. 229. 
I-II, p. 223. 230. A ab 3 
{] Idcan, p. 225. Toland's works, p. 97. 
[=] H, p. 225. Toland, p. 97. 
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<jceatns: — the- feones/ of: the Pufentulia, or whore 
60 went: payed, and ſacrifices pet formed to the 
Samsun dradzc as very. reafarable to believe; but theſe 

« rites muſt have been tranſacted at ſome, diſtance from ti 
* cromlech, which I. chink has. been ſhewn) could never 
« ſerve ſor ſacrifice [ y].”, And againj-<Thd. cromlech might 
« be, as it were, the, ſacred. Kibla, * the place of aſ- 

« ſembling, and to Which they wor to direct their devo- 
a . r that were the cafe, and crom- 
LEO. 7 one has ſtill more reaſon for 
doubting, as was ſtated above, whether the cromlech called 
Kits-Cotty-houſe-is-the-tomb1either of Catigern or Horſa. The 
late Lord Barrington has ſhewn, that altars were as often 
« memorials of God's having appeared to the patriarchs at the 
« place they were erected at, as for ſacrifices, and that there- 
< fore in Jacob's caſe they were called pillars; the delign of 
« which, as is well-known, is to perpetuate” the memory of 
a t en ſet up for [a]. Again, his lordſhip ex- 
prefsly ſays [U, The altars or pillars that were built by 
_ < the Poſt-diluwap patriarchs were not uſed for ſacrifice (unleſs 
in the extraordinary caſe of Abraham's offering the ram), 
but to ſlrengthen their faith and hope, and the faith and 
< hope of aſter- times, when they called on the name of the Lord.” 
Whence it ſhould ſeem, that all Dr. Borlaſe's reaſoning from 
the unfitneſs of the cromlechs to be altars, and that therefore 
they muſt of necgſſey be ſepulchral, is not ſo conclufive as he 
imagined. We arc, however, highly obliged to Mr. Cole- 
brooke for the carcful perſonal view he has taken of this vene - 


[7] Borkſe, p. 229. ben Idem, p. 236: 
r Works, III. 177. ſecond edition. J P. 179. 
Q rable 
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IX. Acer of a fingulat Difireery 1 
Birds Bones Buried in Chit fan ta my 7 2 


ſhire. By Guſtavus Brander, EV. In a 22 
al. B.. 125 T ec ee 


Nead ar the Socinrr of Awrievantts, Fati/ 10) 1708 d 


Dzax SIR, 


Hus G lately made a purchaſe of the Site of the Priory 

of Chriſt Church Twynham, in Hampſhire, I was de- 

firous of obtaining the Ichnography of that venerable. ruin; 

and, in order thereto, had the rubbiſh carefully removed from 
the foundations. Theſc being laid open, I have been enabled 
very clearly to trace out the plan and arrangement of the whole 
building, and to aſcertain, in a great meaſure, the appropria- 

tion of the ſevcral principal parts, how they were diſpoſed, 
and what their reſpective form and ſize; and among theſe, 
in particular, that of the Refectory. It is a room 36 feet long. 
by 20 wide. On the eaſt ſide was a door- way, 2 4 into an 
interior apartment, which meaſured 20 feet by 18, with two. 
Gothic windows in it to the ſouth. The walls here were at 
leaſt 5 feet thick, and in the eaſterumoſt of the two windows 
was fixed a large ſtone, of a pentagonal figure, excavated, and 
perforated in the centre. Its uſe, I ſuppoſe, was to hold water 


for 
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Prior's private oratory. At the diſtance of 2 fect from the door 
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— ahi and the hole, n off, and 
diſcharge it occaſionally. This room F ſhould imagine was the 


way, within the room, I obſerved a ſquare flat ſtone, 2 feet 9 
inches long, by 2 feet: wide, carefully cemented with lead into 
the adjoining pavement, having all the appearance of a grave- 
ſlone. _ Cinnofity alone tempted me to examine the contents, 
to fee what might he the reaſon of ſuch fingular caution in ſe- 


_curing them. You muſt conceive what was my ſurprige, when, 


on the opening, I found it to be only a repofitory of birds bones, 
to the amount, at leaſt, of half a buſhel, and theſe of herons, 


bitterns, cocks and hens, many of which have long ſpurs, and 
moſtly well preſerved. The cavity was about 2 feet deep, and 
lined at the bottom and round the ſides with ſquare ſtones. _ 


My worthy friend Thomas Aſtle, Eſq. a member of the So- 


ciety, was preſent at the diſcovery, We both joined in opini 


I nave joſt to add, that the foundation of this Howe Wen 


to carry with it a very carly date; for, accordin 8 to Tanner, 


there was ſettled here, in Edward the Confefior's 1 10 a dean 


and twenty - four ſecular canons, which were aſtertratds changed 


into regulars, of the order of St. Auguſtine. And T think it not 
improbable, from a conjecture which this interment has. ſug" 


geſted, and ſeems to warrant, that it had ftill a much earlier one, 
having originally been a Pagan e and e convert- 


ed to Chriſtian uſes. me e's 
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that the ſingularity of the interment might help to a 
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E 0 . Ed Bury Abbey. By 
79 & bs. Fats ts Be Mr. N \OITIS, 9 
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| Read the Soerevy eee, 4 1 i 6s 
n guss hea e Wa rale | 


” INE bs * 19; 4: 2 8 rh, 
1 FS IT SIT rann 
Bree Godbold of Bur in Suffolk, 1am 
now enabled-to lay before the Society ſome curious Anti- 
quities, dug up from the ruins of the ancient Abbey, 
at that place. Theſe ruins / ' being in the grounds belonging to 
the houſe wherein/Mr. Godbold lives, he with great care, and 
much-trouble, traced the foundations of the building, in ſuch a 
manner, as to bring to light the true and original plan of that 
ancient ſtructure, an account whereof I ſome time ago commu- 
nicated to the Society [al: aud carrying on his reſearches ſtill 
further, he ſound theſe remains of antiquity now to be de- 
ſeribedz two of which were taken out of the Crypt, or Under- 
croft ; and the other from under the ancient floor, or pavement, 
of the Great Iſle of the Church; and the latter, being the moſt. 
curious, EE FI ſome account "Of 4 in the firſt 
Place. 
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1-1 Inſerted in vol. III. p. 311. 
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Fr is an ancient feal made of lead {5}; and appears nas 


nifeſtiy to have been the broad, or great ſeal of the famous 
Ranulph carl of Cheſter, who was one of the moſt pow- 
erfal loads, in. Bugland, in dhe time of king: Seephons. aud. 
r 


— merely of an helmet, not adorned with any 
the clin, without having any vizor "for the faces 28d 
—— 
n which coat came 
2 


Prince, on his a —— — 
is yet extremely large, 222 . > Taba 
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[#] Mr. W N 
9 Compare the ſeal of Louis le Jeune, king of France, Pn 
our Stephen, Montf. Mon. de I Mon. Fr. pl. 67. Earl Wilkam of Flinders” - 
tomb. 1127, and the ſeal of Earl YG 1179. 2 
Flandriæ, pl. 9 and 11. R. G. | 
6 1 4 124 was 
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the Great Seal f Rant Ear! of Cheſter, &c. 121: 
to be the-principal one, in the Highlands of Scotland, even till 
within the Laft century. The ſaddle has thoſe remarkable high 
both behind and before, which continued to be in 
uſe till after the time of Henry the Fifth [d} But the vaſt 
large ſputs, and exceeding long ſharp-pointed ſhoes, are the 
moſt fingular parts of the whole equipment, and were certainly. 
conſidered as being not a little formidable, and defigned to be 
uſed occafionally againſt an enemy in fight : and it is obſervable, 
that theſe alſo were continued (though not cxaQtly in the ſame. 
form) as a part of armour, even till the time of. 
Edward III; that is, after the introduQtion of the compleat - 
cuĩraſſe and whole ſuit of armour. In the very curious fuit of 
the Black Prince, repreſented ſo exadiy on his tomb at Can- 
terbury [el, this circumſtance, as well as that of the- broad- 
ſword, may be obſerved; and the ſpurs, and the reſt of the 
armour here deſcribed, may alſo be ſeen with little alteration 
on the broad of King John (of which Sir William Black- 
fone hias given curious 2 repreſentation) ; only the carcum- 
ſtance 'of the ſharp ſhoes has not been there attended 
„ ee ae 
Henry III. and Edward I. 

Bur another curious circumſtance to be Gbſer vel in this fel, 
and which aſcertaius its great antiquity, and ſhews it to have 
OS. probably, to the famous Ranulph (or Ran- 
dolphe) fourth 2 wins Brod 2n-the Guts of Kag 


LA] What is ſhewn for Henry the Fiſts ſaddle in the chapel over his - 
ment at Weſtminſter has the ſame. R. G. 

[+] On the German ſeals, the finglc-pointed fpur obtained during the 13th 
and towards the cloſe of the 12th century. Heinecc. Syntagma de Sill. 
p- 203. & auctores ibi citati. R. G. 

Vor. IV. R Stephen, 
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A.. Kixe's — dar 


for they differ leſs from the Roanb. thag thoſe on the, Great 


Seal of King John 3 and [therefore thew, that 3 
muſt, in all probability, have been prior to chat reiga FJ: and 


that this fecal could not well have been of the time of R 


the ſixth earl, who was contemporaty with _ ere 
Henry IH. 5 


may be obſerved to be much more 
ſent inſtance. © - 1 

Ir is well known, that the. datei ew about the b 
Conqueſt, were in ſuch letters as might very nearly be.deemed. 
Roman capitals altogether ; an that thoſe letters 5 
ta be uſed, with very little alteration, or corruption, till th 
time of King John; but that, in the very next reigp. 


(chat of Henty the Third), a great chauge in their farm took 
the | 


place; and in the ſucceeding, reign <, Jamey, * Fs, 
Roman letters were almoſt, quite gong, and 
there fore much more reaſonable to conclude 725 


r Jem 


_ Bu 


John, than ſubſequent to it. And as, this circumſtance pre- 


cludes us from ſuppoſing, that it belonged to the fürth Earl of 


Fus tomb Hone of Gundred, the wife of Willem de er of 


Surrey, who was daughter to William the Conqueror (which has fately been 


diſcovered), has an inſcription in letters greatly reſembling thoſe on the {cal here 
deſcribed. She died at Caſtleacre in Norfolk 1085, and was buried at Lewes 1 in 
Suſſex. 


[ſz] The Roman letters 8 on the ſeals of the earls af Flanders, about ; 


the beginning of the 13th century. See V regius pl. 183 in France about the 


middle of the 12th, under Louis le Jeune and Philip Auguſtus, n | 


an 67. 69. R. G. | , 2 on TE 


; "Cheſter ; 5 


* 
by a 
«+# 1. + &# Sol ot 15 Fr»? 


2 R rere 
no meaus ſo putely Roman as in theſe z- and the A, eſpecially, 
e. than in the pre- 


ime of the 


under examination, to have been prior to the time of King a 


% 
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the Great Sea of Rirwouee £197 Cheſter, Ge. 125 


Cheſter; |} that it-could hardly have been the ſeal of Ranulph, 
the third arl of Cheſter J, the father of this famous Earl, may 
alſo be iuferted from its being left concealed at St. Edmunds 
Bury. Poi as he died in peaceful times, and was buried at 
Cheſter, t would moſt probably have come directly into the 
hands of his ſon, and have been either kept ſafely by him, ot 
deſtroyed, on his making another; inſtead of being left care- 
leſsly in ſuch a very remote place as Bury was: whereas if it 
was indeed the ſeal of the fourth Earl (as I take it to have 
been), the troubles, - amidſt which he ended his days, may per- 
haps well enough account for its having been lodged and con- 
cealed in this great monaſtery, as in a place of ſafety.” And 
which are very curious, may perhaps moreover lead us to gueſs; 
with a good deal of probability, at the immediate cauſe of its 
being depoſited in the very odd ſituation, in which it was found; 
and, at the ſame time, they will alſo ſerve to give us a more 
clear idea of the rude: and barbarous manners of the age where- 
ur this great man lived, and of the ſhocking want of principle, 
and diſregard owes pens moſt ſolemn vaths, thar then too man. 
prevailed. - 

TH1s bed Earl was be to Edwin Earl of Meicia, 
and married a” daughter of the Earl of Glouceſter. Lord 
Lyttelton ſays of him, that among the Engliſh nobility. none 
was more powerful, none of more conſequence to either of the 
r Ang: 12 the any and — of his own 


* 


LE) - 


61. Thame were in all — Earls of Cheſter, from the time of the Conquett, 
to the Union of the County Palatine with the crown. 

1 Hugh died 11-ß]9]7; 38 Hughivied 1180 ; 
2 Richard died 11199 © © © 6iRanalptidied 1232. | 
3 Ranglph died 1229. 2 7 Jahn died 1294. 
234 Nnulph died 1156. 
SE family 
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aud having declared for the Bartl of Glouceſter, and. being 
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family was, appears from the account given by Hlallinhed cr 
the fitſt Earl of Chetter, who was nearly related to William 


the Conqueror, and whoſe ſtate was ſuch, that he appointed 


under himſelf ſeveral Batonsz one of whom, Nigell barot 
of 'Halton, held his barony by this remarkable ſervice; 10 lead 
Ihe  vauntguard of the | EatPs army, "when be ſhould make any 


fourney' into Wales, | fo as he ſhould "be the foremoſt in marching 


into the enemy's cauntry, and the, ll in coming back ; and the 
reſt of the barans (of whom Brocke in his catalogue of nability 


reckons eight) were in like manner officers under him, and dat 


pendants vpon bim, W 
yem. a ——— | 


Such was the rank 2 great 


g to the ſtricteſt rules OO 
l. | THE 
neſs 


which/a this chieftain derived 


Rom bis anceſtors: and in conſequence of ſuch formidable 


power, his aid and afliftance was ſought for, both by Stephen, 
and by the empreſs Matilda; but, having received many favours. 
from Stephen, be long avoided to engage with Matilda and 
the Earl of 'Glouceſter, notwithſtanding his intimate bond 
of alliance with them. At length, however, (provoked by 
Stephen's ſuddenly inveſting the caſtle af Lincoln, and en- 
deavouring to ſeize it from his brother William de Raumara). 
the Earl of Cheſter, who was there at the very time of Ste- 
phen's attempt, and eſcaped out of the caſtle with great | diffi«= 
eulty, went directly into Cheſhire, and raiſed all his vaſſals, 
and even drew to his banner ſome of the neighbouring Welſh; 


joined by him, marched directly to the relief of Lincoln caſtle, 
and fought that memorable battle, in 'the year 1141, wherein 
king Stephen was taken priſoner. And the Earl of Cheſter's 
behaviour, in that action, was alſo the immediate cauſe of 
the king's being taken, For Stephen's 9 remained i in- 
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mn Eg animoſit the 1 „erer 
the Earl of Glouceſter's 9 wall Ni very bad likes 
which diſcouraged all his party, Ranulph, without heſitation, 
25 as a fuppliant to Stephen, and erde ee 4 * ſorrow: for 
bat he had dont him, obtained EY a 
nero Wears then. Wa dia by 
. in che Wen anten as he he. Bad bebire 
nnn him- Pup enen s, Nun id. AN. 35 1 10 
Tus reconeiliatton, Wee, did nt eontihas ay Tong tinges 
| for mean. ſuſpicious, and jealouſies on the king's, part, fomented 
by thoſe, whoſe intereſt it: was to do ſo, at laſt induced. him to 
ſuffer the Bar of ' Cheſter to be arreſted, : and ignominiouſly 
thrown into a dungeon, and 10 bo loaded with zrons, which 
tranſaction happened during the holding of a great council at 
N in 1147; after; which, in order to recover his 
liberty, the Earl yielded to ſeveral moſt unjuſt demands of the 
King, and gave hoſtages, and —_ "oy" is King, that 
en e 
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peas Lymabidaning fined roots of the hore. peejuries of thoſeitimes; 


and mentions one moſt aſtoniſhing inſtance of premeditated perjury, committed 
avowcllly, in Je mage Henry IL by the famous archbiſhop Becket, who ſcams 
not to ha! ought it 3 matter of any. great reproach. | This prelate, previous 
to nis ivin 
Gbps then: aſſembled. Ht 34 my maſter's pleaſure that I ould ot uu myſelf; and 
at preſent I ſubmit to it, and do reſolve to incur @ perjury, and. repent afterward: as 7 
may; aud acrordingly be wont to the King and barons aſſembled i In pa 
and More,! in Ihe: ward of truth, that he would obſerve thoſe conflitutions, i in go 
20 ane without weeds. But he bn kept tis word; in being guilty 1 
g ne regard to this bach. See Lord Lyttliow's Life of Henty II. vol. is 

p. . And the ſtrange cvaſioms that ſome greati nt have Wesch dhe se 
the obligations of tejr.caths, an barharous ages, arc na lefs/remarkable, than che 


perjurics themſelves, _Henayult tells t Robert! king e of France „ho, wet 
about 1026, in ordet to p ren 9s 1 158 Ee perjured, ol oe AH of 
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cauſe it was the general opinion e times. 9 
ſelves, after ſwearing by that croſs, 2 withi 1 b e Abreg 2 


- g&& France, vol. i. p. 142. 389. 


his "affetir 10 Me" conſtitutions of Chirendon, told the reſt of che 
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, Henry had, _grante; to hirr 
„ Nottingh 2 e bs ty, 
then e | el of other 
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1 
for = „ | Amon 
Ses one William de el 25 5 the Jail William coul# 


- Rs wy "0 wickedneſs at Giles, by.s fair Fial in. a 
75 ice. An J this: Hft d un facky grant Was the "cauſe of 


af Cheſter's death, "Toon after, 1 in 1 15 ; for William 
| 40 e „unwilling, after this grant, ti to Thi he tif of being 


D in the aid court of jaſtice, contrived to poiſon the Ear, 
Before, an trial was had. The charter abovemetitioned Was 


fed a 4 ſealed at the Devizes, in Wiltſhire; ad is ext 
in Dügdale's Baron and Rymer's Foedeta; and Dugd 8. 
eren us, that the Earl of Chefter was buried near his fatfitr; 
in the chapter houſe of the abbey of St. Werburge at Cheſter. \ 

To theſe anecdotes relating to the Earl of Cheſter, and bis 
ſtrange conduct in life, it ought to be added, that the 3:8 
of his adverſary King Stephen fell about the ſame time that he 
died; and that it received a fatal blow, by the death of prince 
Fuſtace, Stephen's ſon ; who, it is very remarkable, died juſt 
before the Earl of Cheſter, of a violent fever, which he caught 
in the very act of burning and ravaging the country r S“. 
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The monks Ns 125 N. 2 1 we 3 
verſe to Stephen. = of the + ; $ patty; and 1 that” the 
ho 1 ap ts fab eee 
he always b 


kingdom) can hardly 
with the monks of Bury , wh 

er  confider, that 
times, eſtecmed IE 


did; "and the 64, © Which, it is 

' cordial attachment ; and if we al ei | 
moſt ſacred places, aud therefore the moſt b e and that this 
monaſtery was pne of the chief, and greateſt, in the whole king- 
dom; and that Robert, natural ſon of the ficl Bart of Cheſter 
had been abbot thereof ſeven years and depoſed 1102 UI it 
will, I think, appear very probable, that this broad ſeal wk 


ladged there in the midſt of thoſe troubles, as in a place of ſeeu- x 


rity: and that, during ſome of the reverſes of fortune which 
Earl of Cheſter met © 5 it was hid and coucealed, under t 
pavement of- the great Iſle of the church, from whence it was 
never. afterwards taken till now ; being forgotten in the confu- 


fion of thoſe times, after the Earl's death; and the perſon who 


hid it yery probably dying without giving any account of i it. 


Any the place where this ſeal was found, renders this con- 


jecture very probable ; for it was dug up juſt under where the 
ſtones of the pavement muſt have been, and was placed ſo that 
there was nat the leaſt appearance of its ever having been depa· 
ited in any coffin, or near the place of 1 interment of. any N 
whaecyer, or under any tomb. 


een Sn 


(i Earl Ranulph was ſon of the fiſter of Hugh, who as aber of the abbot 
of Bury, and died 1191, Dugdale's Baron. I. 34—37. 
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the Great Sie! of Rajoron Earl of Cheſter, de. 


Brstons this ſeal,: Mr. Godbold diſcovered e ery obs 


ous frage of itiſcriptions; which are the tos Other anci 
ties that 1 now lay before rhe Society, ' --* SEEK 


Tan firſt of them is remarkable on account of ak 
on which it is inſcribed, and the form of the letters. They 
afc raiſcd, in a very bold relief; and inftcad of being cut, or 
carved, were manifeſtly caſt, together with the whole maſs, in 


. 


« kind of Gy, aud were afterwar@baryr with it, in this fans - 


anger as files aue. 3 re S 


FroM the form of the 
Romain) I ſhould judgethem to de bf very” 8 


Ely Cathedral, cit” tif 


earl) ie be corrupted Þ 
Telemble rhoſe of the 


ty of the Roman capitals Began very 
the'Saxon? and theſe letters very much 
which he ſays muſt be 
Which is;ofthe 
7 i to infer thaxehis fi 


fort biden” ro hg Fit they from n ob Fave ow 


 preſerveit'bu'Toihe'certdit occaſions, as a moe venerable, and ſo- 
lem chäfacter, for à conſiderable time longer; and (as I ob- 
ſerved bete) 
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it is well remarked by Mi- Benthant,”in his cufious hiftory of 


date: for L not but W. 
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(hey being fs egg l the 5 


appear bu the broad ſeal'vf King John, as well 
_ as on that of the Earl of Cheſter, without much alteration, 
| And it is moſt remarkable, chat the only letters of a Saxon | 
caſt on the ſeal of Ranulph are the E and G: and the E is . 
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the Great Seal of Rabvthsi Earl of Cheſter, Ie. 
P. S. The two epitaphs I mentioned are, 


E. | . Firſt, 1 1a Latin: 1 . 
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— 101 1 Morus b fecko;, ſuperis ſuporſtes, : PRONE wy 


= * - Hic j ; Jacaf Lidgat tumulatus una: N ex oh AN | a 
5 ui 1 fuit quondam cele ris Fitanne © * 
= 4 - 2 . Fe J 
"Dead to the world, yet living in the ſky, £ 


Intombed in this urn: Moth L 5 
In former times fam d kor his 


, All over England. - 
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S the tables of Engliſh filver coins pobliſhed by the So- 
ciety contain little more than a bare deſcription of the-. 
ſeveral pieces, with their legends and devices on the reverſe; - 
and as there are ſome in the firſt and ſecond plate which are 
truly hiſtorical; an elucidation of theſe from the hiſtorians wh 
wrote of thoſe times, and lived in vr near them (though thought 
too long for a note to have been inſerted at the bottom of the 
page), may be matter of entertainment to thofe gentlemen who 
colle& our Engliſh coins. I hope the following particulars will 
in ſome meaſure point out the occalions on which theſe coins 
were ſtruck. Pa 


\ 


Mr. CoLEtBRrOOK' 8 | Obſervations, Ge. Tr 133 


As 0 the coin of Rodbertus, given to the eldeſt: ſon of the 
Conqueror, 1 always thought it was a miſtake, and told our 
te worthy. director Dr. Ward my opinion long before the 
plates were publiſhed. ' Had it been coined by duke Robert, it 
muſt have been in the life-time of one of his brothers; aud, 


as he thought them uſurpers of his right, he would have aſ- 
ſerted it, and called himſelf Rex, and not Dux. As to the let- 


ters being miſplaced on t this and 1 other coins, there was 


nothing more com̃momi than for the nn of that time to | 


miſtake one letter. for another ; for on his oh. of the Firſt 
and Second William it is ſometimes Millemus, ſometimes only . 
Villen. In one of Henry the Firſt the E is left out; and it is 

HNRIC. 800 bn Stephen's, it is Si: on others Stef. In this 


of Rodbertus had the P been put in its proper place, and the T 
left out, it waphd have hoon ene dux: * Selden in 


As reading, and even the knowledge of one letter from 
another, was known to ſo very few at that time, what little 


Eterature there was being confined to monaſteries, it is no great 
wonder that the minters ſhould punch one letter on the die in- 
ſtead of another, or fill up the vacancy in the circle round the 
head with devices of their own, their buſineſs being to put a cir- 
cle of ſome fort round the head. 


Even our kings and nobles were fo little accuſtomed to wri- 
ting or reading, that they only made the mark of a croſs 
(where they did not put their ſeals) to charters and deeds ; and 
the writers (who were a particular ſet of people, and called 
writers of the court letter at that time) wrote each man's name 
oppoſite the mark or croſs that he made. In thoſe antient deeds, 


0 en ee concluding 


- 


134 f — ONernm;eis * = 
concluding i with bjs teflibus, the names of the witneſſes ard u 


tze ſame hand-writing as the body' of the deed.” The manner 


of doing this may be ſeen in Dugdale's Monaſticon. - 4 5, 

I nav been a little particular in relating the manner by 
which Roberd became earl of Glouceſter, as'itſhews” the artis 
fice of the lady to get a title for herſelf and her 'defceiidaiits| 


aud alſo N eee 1 4 — 3 in the A 
Henry the Firſt. * 


Wuar relates to the duke's penny, vi. Henry-H: befots: tis 
was adopted by Stephen, I have from Roger Hoveden, an hiſto- 
rian who lived at that time, and, ne Hong a 8 
was an author of veracit x. 

I 1077 Robert eldeſt fon of William the Gn — 
was duke or regent of Normandy, took arms againſt his father, 
and won a battle, in which Willam would have been ſlain, 
| had not Robert ha d to-diſcover- hirn, and know him, and 
therefore ſubmitted himſelf to bim, and was by him brought 
into England, and ſent with an army into Scotland; but, peace 
beiug ſoon coneluded between the —__ __ A Robert 

returned to Normand y. {if 

In 1087 William died, and by bis wil left — to 
Robert; and Rufus took the crown of England. In 1088 Odo, 
biſhop of Bayeux and carl of Kent, endeavoured to raiſe a re- 
bellion, to dethrone Rufus, and make Robert king; but he did 
not ſucceed; and I do not find that Robert came into and 

on that occaſion, | 

In 1100 Rufus was killed! in the — Foreſt ; and; Role 
being then in the Holy Land, Henry ſeized the crown. N 

IN 1101 Robert came into England; and a treaty. was con- 
cluded between him and Henry; and, upon condition of an, 
anuual ſtipend to be paid him, Robert returned to Normandy: 


but, 


% 


' 


2 « den e Reger Rarl x Glouceſter. 137 5 
but, whether he was:ungquiet there, or whether Henry's' ambi- 


tion made him defirous to add Normandy to his other domi- 


nions, he made war againſt» Robert, took him priſoner, and 

confined him in Cardiffe -caltle in e whers he lived twen- 

ty-ſix years, and- died before Henry. 7 | 
By the eee eee that Robert duke of 


Normandy had no opportunity of coining any money in Eng- » 


land; neither was the ſtyle of this coin (if I may apply that 
expreſſion to money) in uſe at the time he lived, but much later. 
Robert died in 219% two yeat# before Henry, who died in 1135, 
and left the care of his daughter Matilda's right to the crown 
to his natural ſon Robert, whom upon a particular occafion he 
had made earl of Glouceſter. The occaſion was this: Sir Ro- 
bert le Fitz Haimon,”a man of great poffeſſions in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, left an only daughter; -heirefs to all his fortune, who was 
called Mabile. Henry, deſiruus to provide for his natural fon, 
folicite@ this lady to marry him but, the refuſing to marry a 
huſband that had not two names, he created Robert earl of 
Glouceſter to him and his heirs: upon which ſhe married him; | 
and by ber polietijons he became very conſiderable. | | 
Mr. Selden, in his Titles of Honour, part II. p. 229, of chi 
London edition, 1614, gives the converſation — the king 
and this lady touching this marriage, in monkiſh chyme, and 
fays the MS. he had it from was not publiſhed at that time; 
but it was from Robert of Glouceſter's Chronicle publiſhed in 
1724 by Thomas Hearne, the Oxford antiquary, and 1 is as fol- 
los: : 
He ſede heo ſſolde hys fone to hyre ſpouſe * anonge, 
This * was ther agen and with ſyde Yi longe, 
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Mabile him anſwerede as gode mayde & hende, 


Sire heo ſyde wel y cot that youre herte up me Ys, 
More vor myne eritage than vor my * ſulue wis, 
So vair-eritage as ych abbe, yt were m gtet ſame, 5 
Vor to abbe an-Loverdyhate-he adde an tu een * % 8“ 
St Roberd le Fyts Haim mi fader was, yp 07:62 14.49 [> 


7 


The King of ſoght hyre ſuiths.* ynon that atteende, 1 dane [\ 


ey 
4 : 4 


- 
. 2 4 
tha 
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1 


n 


And that ne myghte#-nogt be eam bie name nog! mt 
Therefore Syre vor Gades love, ne let me eee 299 
Bote he abbe au tue name warthoru he be yknowe. 


8d Robert le Fitz Haim thy fader's. name was, 


Syte quoth this mayde tho that ys a-vayr dame, 


As wo ſeyth all hys lyf and of grete fame, 


Ac wat ſsolde bys _ 77 Wan and other tha _ 
2 come: i 
So ne mygte hij 4 * noght the denne ene 


1 


An as vair name he ſsal abbe' gyf me hym may b. 
Syre Roberd le Fytz Roy ys name fsal be, 7 


* * 


„ 


* 8 


Damoy ſele, quoth the king; thou ſeysſt wel in. thys TY bas 


* FS 


+ 
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„n 
3 o 


The King underſtood that the mayde ne feyde non outrage, /- 
And that Gloceſter was chef of hyre eritage, 


In this fourme ** ychole that al my thing be hys, - 
Thus was Erl of Gloceſtre vorſt ymade there, 


Ac this Roberd of alle '? thulke that lange byvore were 
2 ſelf 


very often 


7 kindred 
© have 


3 a 


* by which he may be known 
no name to be called by 


* certainly 


© I am willing 


7 - 


oat 
Damaſile, he ſeyde tho, thy Loverd ſsal abbe an name, 

Vor him & vor hys eyrs, vayr without blame, 
Vor Roberd Erl of Gloceſtre hys name ſsal be and * 
Vor he ſsal be Erl of Gloceſtre and ys eyrs ywys.. - 
Fire quoth the Mayde tho wel Iketh me thys, 


® not 
9 will take care to give him 
13 them 


Thys 


* 


Romzwr Far ef Glouceſter. * 


„ene evlend Huudredger & in che ger ryght 
\ After that our Lorda was in hya moder alyght. - 
* Stephen's aſſuming the cron after the death of Hrn 
(11380, the carl of - Glouceſter was one of the firſt that ſwore 
fealty to him; but, Whether he was refuſed any thing be aſked 
for, or. thought; himſelf not. fufficieatly taken notice of by Ste- 
phen, he took arms in behalf of the! empreſs Maud, Who was 
Heney's' daughter, and began that civil war which laſted for 
the greateſt part of Stephen's reign. Nohert, by his poſſeſſions | 
in right of his wife, had great power; and, being hrather- to. 
Maud, was the propereſt perſon to be made her general, Ste- 
phen was taken priſoner in a battle fought at or near Lincoln, 
and was ſent to Briſtol caſlle, and there conſined; ſo that May's 
competitor could give her no trouble at that time. When ſhe 
came to London, ſhe behaved with ſo much inſolente, that the 
Londoners would not let her be crowned. The ſovereign power 
at this time lay as it were dormant, Stephen being in priſon; 
and Maud, nat crowned, could not properly exerciſe that act of 
ſovereiguty, coinage, which is ane of the firſt acts of regal power 

ptinces are fond of, becauſe it certainly tranſmits their name to 
the next generation, if not to poſterity in general; and I never 
heard or read of any money coined by Maud. There were at 
this time two armies in the kingdom, one headed by Robert, 
the other by Euſtace, both of which muſt be paid ; and the cur- 
reney of money at that time was ſo ſmall, that the prelates [a], 
earls, and barons, took upon them to coin their own money, ac- 
cording to Hoveden. This will rationally account for this coin 

having * ſtruck by Roberd earl of amen. The name 


(4) N* 21, plate I. of the Society $ tables, is 2 coin of Henry biſtiop of 
Wincheſter, Stephen's brother; on which he is repreſented with the paſtoral 
Taff zu his hand, the legend HenRICVs EPC.; on the reverſe are the arms of 
Wincheſter, with $TEPHANYS Xx. 
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Rodbertus on this penny ſeems to be owing to a miſtaketinr i 
punching the letters on the die; the uſual Way of ſpelling at 
that time being Roberdus and not Rodbertus, for ſo Hoveden 
and Robert of Glouceſter ſpell it. I therefore make no doubt 
but this penny was ſtruck by him, for I do not find any Robert 
duke of Normandy; and if it had been ſtruck in Scotland, the 
word Rex would have followed Robertus. It is not unteaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that the minters made a part of the king's equi- 
page when he travelled, for there was not money enough in the 
kingdom to make ſo many mints neceſſary as we find on our 
early coins; and the devices on the reverſe: of chis, and · that of 
Euſtace, might equally ſuit any place they wanted to coin mo- 
ney at: the reverſe of this __ and Wat of e "ane _ ; 
Ne 1, are alike. $32 | 4 
'RozxrT was taken primer in in a a battle eh near Wincheſ-- 
ter, and was exchanged for Stephen; who, being at liberty in 
the year 1152, convened" Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, | 
and other biſhops: at . Wincheſter, and would have had them 
crown his ſon” Euſtace; but they refuſed to do it, alledging, 
that the Pope had forbid them to acknowledge Euſtace, becauſe 
Stephen had ſeized the crown contrary to his oath to Henry, 
on which Stephen and Euſtace, being both angry, committed 
them all to priſon, and ſeized their eſtates; but ſoon after re- 
leaſed them, and reſtored their eſtates (t. 24D. 
A REASON why Stephen was deſirous of bree his fon 
crowned, was, he hoped by this means to ſecure it to him; and 
diſappoint Henry, ſon of the empreſs Maud, and the Earl of 
Anjou, and was the firſt | of the Plautagenets. He claimed the 
kingdom of England in right of his enother, and was come 
over with a great army, and had gained many caſtles, and - 
ſtrong holds, and coined money, which was called the Duke” 6 


11 Scriptores poſt Bedam, Henry of Huntingdon, p. 227. 
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| money [eh dhe legend HENRICVS REx, which he thought. him- 
ſelf f . Jure; but Stephen being king de facto, he did not put 
the crown ou this money, the ceremony of unction and coro- 
nation being (as I * thought abſolutely neceſſary to con- 
ö a king. : 
Soon aſter he came, be forbad the prelates and nobles coining 
any more money: the paſſage i in Hoveden is, Henricus Dux 
« Normanniae veuit in Angliam cum maguo exercitu, & red- 
, dita ei caſtella multa, & munitiones quamplures, & fecit mo- 
„ netam novam, quam vocabant monetam ducis; & non tantum 
«« ple, ſed omnes potentes, tam .epiſcopi, quam comites & ba- 
„ rones, ſuam faciebant monetam, ſed ex quo dux ille venit 
« plurimorum monetam caſſavit [d].“ 

IN 1153 (e] a truce was: made between Stephen. and Henry 
at Wallingford, which was followed by a treaty. of peace con- 
cluded at Wincheſter, by which (Euſtace being dead) Stephen 
adopted Henry for his heir to the .crown, This was afterward 
confirmed by à parliament held at Oxford on the feaſt of St. 
Hilary, viz, January the 2oth, at which time the prolates aud 
nobles ſwore fealty to Henry [V]. | 
Henzy ſeems always to have had a regard to the currency | 
of money; for in this treaty, by the eleventh article, it was 
agreed, that only one ſpecies of filver coin ſhould be current 
throughout the land, which moſt likely gave occaſion for that 
piece being ſtruck whereon Steph en and Hen ry are repreſented | 


Le! Society of p WER A Coins. pl. 11, No 7. a young face, with long hair ; 
over the head three fleurs-de-lis inſtead of a crown, a ſcepter in his right hand, 
and 'three- annulets engrailed before the face. It is moſt likely that Henry. 
brought a minter with him who ſtruck this coin, it being more elegant and in a 
better taſte than any of the preceding or ſubſequent reigns. 

[d] Hoveden, p. 281. 
le] Speed, p. 481. Math. -Paris, p. 72. Polydore Vergil, p. 200. 
[F] See this treaty in Hollinſhed, vol. iii. p. 61, | 
. in 


740  Objerontions bn 8 Ä 
in armour holding a ſpear between them in token cf peaces, 
plate ii. N' 3, the legend of which is sr ents, raoſt pros 
bably for Stephanus and Henricus. The reverſe of this has a8 
rude devices as thoſe on the coins of Euſtace and Rodbert. 

Henzy in his ſecond year made a new coinage, as Hoveden 
fays, p. 282, Novam fecit be 1h EPI 1 et 
* -accepta in regno. “ 

Ac Ark, in the 26th year of his reign, he Gage, * Henricus 

rex pater novam fecit monetam in Anglia, & monetarios re- 
demit propter corruptionem veteris 'monetae.” Annen in 
redemit I tranflate hired new minters, becauſe the old ones had 
debaſed the coin. I do not think this paſſage in Hoveders 
amounts to making indentures with the minters, there certainly 
being no figed place for a mint at that time; for my late 
worthy friend Mr. Folkes, who made the moſt diligent en- 
quiry into all the records which related to coinage, mentions 
none earlier than the 6th of Henry III. by which be ordered 
pennys, half - pennys, and farthings, to be coined, but doth not 
fay it was by indenture with the moneyers. 

Tn firſt indenture he mentions to be made with che maſter 
or worker of the mint, is in the 27th year of Edward III. viz 
1356, which was the firſt year of his coining groats and hal- 
groats. From that time indentures ſeem to have been made wh 
the maſters of the mint, except in troubleſome times when the 
diſputes between the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter made two 
kings at the ſame time, as Richard II. Henry IV. Henry VI. 
and Edward IV. during which there could be no fixed place for 
mintage, but they carried their puncheons or hammers from 
one place to another. I have ſeen a coin of Edward IV. with 


a B on the breaſt for Briſtol, and the reverſe hath been crviTas 
LONDON. 


8 I SHALL 


RonmaT Earl — | 14 
ISsuALL. here take -gecafion to mention a different reaſon for 
the ſameneſs of the head on all our coins from Edward I. to 
Henry VIL from what my much honoured friend Mr. Folkes 


aſſigns for it; viz. that the king ſhould always appear as in full 
vigour of life. 


Enans the Virſt introduced on his penvies the Ber of 2 
man, with curled hair; whereas his immediate ors 
Henry III. and John, had ſomewhat more like the moon at 
the full (as painted for a fagn to a country alehouſe) than any 
human being. | 


Tun method of making the dies for money, is to make a 
likeneſs of the face and head in ſoſt ſteel, in the manner of a 
Cameo, which when they had finiſhed, they hardened to the 
utmoſt degree the metal would bear. This, by the force of the 
hammer, made an intaglio on ſoft ſteel, in the centre of the die, 
and the letter or devices were punched in, and then the die was 
hardened ſuſſiciently to give the impreſſion on the filver to be 
coined, but was not made fo hard as the Cameo. But as theſe 
dies were liable to be ſplit under the hammer, as qurs are under 
the mill and ſcrew, the pains and expence of renewing the 
Cameo would have been eudleſs; and therefore, having got an 
head for each ſpecies of money, they uſed-the Game through all 
theſe reigns, and only punched in a different legend, and made 
ſome little alteration in the treſſure round it. 

Ir you think theſe papers worthy the notice of the Society, 
vou will pleaſe to communicate them; if too trifling, to ſup- 
preſs them; and believe me to be, 
With great reſpect, 


Your very humble ſervant, 
4J OSIAH COLEBROOK. 
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IHE literary world. is pen" indebted. to. \ ther ie 
I Mr, Warton for his valuable hiſtory of Engliſh poetry. 
It is indeed an acquiſition in that branch of learning ſo happily 
inſtructive as well as amuſing, that it muſt have its admirers, 
whilſt an elegance of taſte remains among us. However, with 
the utmoſt deference” to ſo ſuperior a genius, I cannot help 
thinking, that, though that ſpecies of writing, called Romance, 
is the principal object of his book, he is very much miſtaken 
as to the origin of that word. He makes it wholly of French 
extraction, mentions it as ſueh in various parts of his work, 
and, in one place particularly, makes it ſynonymous with the 
French language. The communication of the Armoricang 


the Romance or French tongue. This opinion alſo he en- 
deavours to illustrate, by introducing i in a note this paſſage from 
his brother's Eflay upon Pape. The Latin tongue ceaſed to be 


ſpoken in France about the ninth century, and was ſucceeded by 
what 


Mr. Daare on the Origin of the: Word. Romance. 143 


what was called the Romance tongue, a mixture of Frankiſh. 
and bad Latin. Hence, the firſt, poems in that language. v were, 
called Romans... The ingenious, editor of the Reliques of ancient 0 
Engliſh poetry had made the ſame quotation before him; and, | 
he alſo concludes, that the Romances of Chivalry were firſt com- 
poſed in France, from whence, adds he, they had their name. 
Notwithſtanding ſuch reſpectable authorities, I think, it will 
not be difficult to prove, that this word Romance is not of . 
French, but of Spaniſn original; ne you. wil give me 
leave, Sir, I will endeavour to do. e ag = 

Tux Spaniſh language, in the A part of their hiſtory, x was 

a mixture of Celtic, Egyptian, Phoenician, and Punic ; for all 
theſe different people had frequent intercourſe with that coun» 
try, and ſume of them long reſidence in it. The Romans were 
called into Spain ſoon after chey attempted to catry their arms 
out of Italy about the :yrarmof alte city go: ang from that 
time till their tutab expulſion by the Goths in the rcign of 
Honorius, which is a period of eight var, they Mete 
in ſome degree: inhabitants of that King db. When we co. 
ſider the aumerous-armics, which were ſant over, from Italyni 
in the Punit, Sertotian, and civil wars, aud tellect pon theo 
infinite. multitude df Roman citizens, the government. of the 
province, or the purſuit of commerce, muſt neceſſatiiy in- 


troduce into Spain z e muſt ſuppoſe that ther original, Jaygyage = 
of the country; cauſt, gradually wear away, and hei ft Jaſt, totally, 
abſorbed. in the;Roman.... Focjit,was an cſtablithed maxim wich, 
thoſe maſters of the World to communicate their tongue to 
every: people; that had the. mistorroue..to, fall, under, their yoke-., 
By theſe cacans-the whole province were babituated to ſpeak the. 
Latio:as.thcie(mether. wugues except a few. gf the ancien i i 
nn wha rxtited into dot and ,rpoyurainous, ot Bees: 


1 
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Where they ag their" dialect tetnain 2 at” 
this Interval 'that- Spain ptodubed forge of our liter ctaſſe 
apthots: {bothithe* 8 Itatieus, Martisl,” Qeihcti. 
lian, Litcah,” Meh, aud 'Cfuitibila,” being thi ative Gf this! 
country, wing Gemed t0 Have: rivaldd? Rome itſelf in che 
purity and elegance of their Aickioh. The Spaniſh language 
thüs becatne tdtalty Ruman, not did the/ irruptions of the 
Goths and Vandals affect it in any - thaterigl manner; they 
ſoniewhat Cotrupted it indeed; but it” ill continued radieally ' 
and eſſentially the ſame. It was its this ſttuation, when the 
Moors from the ebaſt of Barbary made their famous ſettlement 
in that kingdom; and erected bl many principalities on the 
ſoutherr part of che vountry, The Arabians carried with them 
their” religion tg} language, Teng: manners ; and having little 
cotmection 'with the natives butywhat was of a hoſtile aud mi- 
lifary naeure, they preſtrved them fur 2mpoy centuries pure 
and uncorrupted. 'Upon this eſtabliſhment-of the Moors in 
Spain, we now: perceive: two. languages prevailing through 
trat kingdoth, the original Roman or Latin, and the Arabic 
Introduced by theſs nn]. intrabizants, .: Hence what was writtem 
or ſpoken m the firſt of thoſe tongues, was cal led Reman or 
Latin; . ee eee eee an aa 
or Ara | | rl 


Hax w have be cen origin of the aac * — 
uſe ofen! i primary Highifivation,” 48 a coutradiſtinction to the 
Atabie. And that this diſtiuction between theſe two particular 
labguages Was retained itt Spain at all pætiods, even downto the: 
time of Cervatites, we have a temarkabte paſfage in that author 
10 Couftm. When the Spaniſh captive is reltting is Rory, 

and to the company that was aſſembled about Don Qutote at 
the inn; n thetn, a VI ee enen 
„n | 1 
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conveyed to him à letter, which not underſtanding, as „ WI 


-written in Arabic, he procured” a renegado to interpret it to 
him ; who tranſlated it verbatim into the Spaniſh language, 
and finiſhe@ his explanation in theſe words, Todo lo que va 
4 aqui en Romance fin faltar letra, es lo que conticne eſte papel 
„ Motiſco.“ # All that,” ſays he, hieß 1 ive dhe tranſlated 


* which this Mooriſh per contains. You may here obſerve, 
Sir, that the word in original Romance is uſed as ſyhonymous 
with the Spaniſh tongue, and in oppoſition to the pope! Moriſeo, 
the letter written in the Arabic one. In further confirmation of 
' this point, we may appeal to the learned Jefuit Mariana: who, 
in his excellent hiſtoty of Spain, tells us, that the Caſtilian 
tongue was called Romance, and aſſigns this reaſon for it, be- 
cauſe it has ſo great an affinity with the Latin, even infinitely 
more than the Italian can boaſt af. Lengua Caſtellana com- 
4 pueſta en particular de la Latina cotrupta, de que es atgu- 
< rnento « el nombre: que tiene, porque tambien ſe llama Ro- 
«< mance.” The Caſtilian language is compoſed principally 
ce of corrupted Latin, of which its name is an argument, for it 
« is called Romance. In another part of his hiſtory, the ſame 
author informs us from the authority of Strabo, that chere were 
ſo many Roman colonies ſettled in Spain, that the natives, by 
the communication and intercourſe they had with them, in- 
tirely loſt the uſe of their own language, and adopted that of 
the Romans inſtead of it. Give me leave to give you the 
original words of the hiſtorian : «© Por toda Eſpana ſe fundaron 
muchas eolonias de Romanos, con cuya communicicion y trato 
los Naturales mudaron ſus coſtumbres antiguas y ſa Lengua 
* y la trocaron con La los Romanos, ſegun que Eſtrabon lo 
4 teſtifica.” Which may be thus tranſlated, ** Through all 
% Spain were founded many colonies of TO" by the com- 
Vox. IV. U .* munication 


4 to you into Spaniſh, without altering a ſingle letter, is that. 6 
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<. munication; of which the natives; changed their ancient man- 
4: AI language, and aſſumed thoſe of the Romans, as | 
« Strabo.; aſſures us Cal.“ De Thringi. am axceNenti French 
gtammatj ad, Who wrote iu: the laſt century, in lis tceatiſe upon. 
the Spaniſh tongue, expreſſes himſelf much in the ſame manners 
+ Voila. la,ſucceflion des nations dvi ont dound; leu à In langue 
4 des Eſpagpols, laquelle tient toujours. neanmdins beapcoup: 
plus de la Romaine que d' aucun autre d ou vient que par- 
« my eux parler Roman veut dire parler la langue vulgare.” | 
Upon this principle, the learned Aldrete. intitles his curious per- 
formance,. . Del origin y principio de la leugus Caſtelapa © 
* Romance.“ And. indeed, if we attentively, examine the Caſe, 
tilian language. in its, preſent ſituation, and have judgement. ſuf- 
ficient ta ſeparate. from, 1 it the Mooriſh, Words and expreſſions, 
which are very copiaully ſcattered: among it, ſome. Gothic, a; 
Panic onę or two, Withla few.Galliciſms, we ſhall: plainly, diſ- 
tipguiſh, that, ie remains will be, nothing, more, than, a fame 
what corfupted, dialed of the Latin. 407 Namen 1 0h # 
"Taz word. and the ſource it was; drawn, from, being thus 
eſtabliſhed, it. will. be eaſy, I apprehend, to account far ĩts in- 
troduc ion inte France; and how that people. came to adopt it 
for that kind. of writing, which they, as, well as ouxſel vas, at 
this day call. Rocdance. Id is natural to ſuppaſe, that, as, tha 
Saracens came oyef entiched with. various ſorts. of, learning. 
ſome ingenious men among them ſaon; acquiring the language, 
where they immigrated, tranſſated their own; authors; inta - 
Spaniſh or Romance; particularly thoſe: amuſigg: aud, fictitious 
_ carpaſitiqns. ſo, peculiap, to that people; which, being emhel- 
liſhed with all the pomp of diction, and. luguriancy. of. 1 imnagery, | 


18 The pallage i in Strabo, which tlie Kiffocian alludes to, ſeems to be this— 
Of TouSirara ren las tig Toy Pu i ferat c ara Tporony * rag habbo * 
cg rn Abtei mt e Aatiges ,s 7 IO * 
| 1 ; made 
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made an curly ienpreſſton upon xe natives; who who, thovglk Vet 
espable Gf wneefving the abſtrüfer branches of Atabian knows | 
— ga egettfaght up this, and niverfifly received ir. Thiele 
ps eo: 275 her mk Hey r Latin! tongbe, the Siratetis {bor 
— arte very a after their athriifiori 
ibis Spain; they became miftres bf Lang bedbe; Ovenne, and 
Pbictouf and the Prench, miterins with pettbrrivatices" 0 chin 
eident With ehe livelifieſs oF theft itagination; etdraced her 
_ With iat); end; from them! with delight, Baturall. 
pitw'defiiobs öf imitating _ "Hence this! ode of comp? 
ftion'|þfevaile# e en perl erally ömeng them; and as the = 
originals they eepied after wei the fei wits oF the Art 
bins; a the Neman län vage, they adopted tlie 
namè Romanet for their waere this fort,” and nee, it - 
to theiv poſterity Vaio egw aero 3ogy 157 295! nien 
A that As tnethod of king och the Rogan ke 
vaile$41» Spain before! it appeared in France, though Dr. Percy 
has aſſerteiſ the rontrary,: ſrerus pretty oertalni from ſome parts 
of Me. Wartoh's:oww ö performance. One of the very firſt of 
the French Romances, which way Archbiſhop: Turpiu's hiſtory 
of Charlemagne; and his twelve peers, that gentleman tells us, 
a very learned critic, to whom he ſeems to pay very great de- 
Krenee, ſuppoſes to be the work of a Spaniard, and, with the 
greateſt probability; ſubjoins the author. He further adds, that 
the ſame critic quotes an authentic manuſcript to prove, that 
that work was brought out of Spain into France before the cloſe 
of the twelfth century; and that the miraculous exploits per- 
formed in Spaia by Charlemagne and Earl Roland, recorded in 
this. Romantic, hiſtory, were unknown among the French before 
that period. The ſuppoſition, concludes he, that this hiſtory 
was compiled in Spain, the centre of Oriental fabling in Eu- 
ops, at once accounts for the nature and extravagance of its 
8 TUE 5 fictions, 
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other places he informs us, that ſome; critics have ſuppoſed, that - 
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"6Qions, and immediately. Neisse, 00 their -Ambiae: dini 


Spain; having, learned, the, art or faſhion of Romance-writing = 
from their naturalized gueſts, the Arabian, -communizated-it c 


"vill acknowledge, chat the cacliet — extent. were Spar 


niſh productions, that Spain was the centre of oriental ſiction ĩa 
Europe. and that, Romance-writivg, acquired from the Sara - 
cens, was communicated at an early period by the. Spaniards.to 
the reſt of Europe; where muſt we look for. this word Ro- 
mance, but in the country where I have placed ? To this let 
mme add, .that the learned Dr. Elud very judicioully afigis ag 
Arabian origin to that ſpirit of Romantic chivalty, with which 
the Spaniards above all: the Europeans were jinftfted. . This fay 
paticiſm, ſays that gentleman, was eſpecially inſtigated aui kept 
alive by the-neighbourhood of their ĩuſidel invaders, the Arabians. 
Tuxst, Sirg ate my ſeutiwents upon a ſubject whieh perhaps 
may appear trivial aud unintereſting; yet, if tracing ends uß 
ro their primitive ſource may ſeem to require the auν,dũ 
the antiquaty, I may probably be excuſed ſor giving the Society 
this trouble; but, above all things, I muſt beg of you, not to 
look upon theſe few imperfect ſtrictures as any attempt to de: 


rogate from the juſtly eſtabliſhed merits of Mr. Warton, whoſe 
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Koen, dhe yarious 5er of building, Pe 
the deen bree of Go Gothic, are pretty. well aſcertained ; and as 125 
the firſt, 3F well os rſtood Ind properly, applied, would be uſe-. 1 
ful to m ern p Kors of architecture; ſo the latter may be 


uſefully pit ac — 190 Joyers, of antiquitics, 10.lluſtrate' dr. or- 8 
FFF 
k tus of Many. 5 ſtrutures which. once, adorned, « 
| ome. of which. yes remain, to 8 _ perpetuate the 
'of theic fqunders, ar 5. maguificence of the 85 in Which 
they were built ; aud, notwichſtanding the ravages of time, or 
ihe gepredatigas {rebellion and fanatic rage, Tu couvey.to the 
curious ĩuſpector a juſt idea of the Mmerits and abilities of that 
ingenious fraternity Who hape been 656 e by the 
name of Free- Maſons . 
Or ail Ahe ancient fabric no remaining, Bone . 
1 of a curious enquirer more than the, Cathedral, of 
Liucoln; a building jultly e cemed,jas one of the, moſt exten- 
five and moſt regular; gt | 7s: Kind ee it 


M ergted at Gflerent, ;perjada. aug hes | undergone various, al- 
berations ſince the ficſt foutidation. | Bat as the times, in which 
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the. eb pant. were built, are not well e I. as - 
endeavoured. to we them, by comparing; the biſtorical accounts 
With the fabric_itlelf ;| and from various A 
td © e RR) oy AE gre n 
pariug them with ther a Witham Dugdale's — 4 


Willis's hiſtories, L have been able to delineate one which will 
_ give a perfect idea of the original ſorm and. extent of this Cathe- 
dral,. HERR" Soo 
been b | mes. Pane e d5, ad ſmall 
ae of the weſt front diveſted of the parts which have been 
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* Gals cralk, ending te the faſhivd of thoſe times. At 
| thawaliheuditlizrs: were t,, and another upon the in- 
tai ſectiem ot ther . and-great: tranſepta the ſrſt ate yet rr - 
mining, they aher Wm taken down when, the, preſent rood/ 
tower) i w built. In; the well front, there were three gates 
Which dpened iger the mavef and fide aijes, over which, there 
were: theetu large: winden which: gane hight ta the pave! and: 
4h: Beireean-thewck andapd/the. great wanfpt; : there were 
eight arches an. aach fide, fwppened ty: piers or pillars : above 
the, gaben, which, were eraidiceular,, wes aticn of windows, 
with the.fame, ſort;oh arghes;, within She thiexdeſs of the wall, 
aboysitherarches,, wes, ate the. windaws.raund, | 
the church, ang communication, beben, the .xood tetwef and 
thoſe at ahe gveſt and: n the, colt ſide of the great traniepit,, 
thero wes,mpaſtiniph; ſix arches, three in the northlaud three i 
che ſouh arre,, deſigned for chapels : between the great tranſtpt 
aud the cup trasſept thete were four arches on each fide, 
the width oi · che upper tranſept included fifth aud beyond that 
was anner, from. the catesn pillas of which tho tribune ran iu 
ſemicircle with : the alas which-were continued round the eaſt 
end, In the wppes ttanſept. there were four ſemicirculad Chapelsy 
two in this · Nosth. and two in the South, 
Ins Welk front and. two tawers of the old church are Ain 
remaining. andbinghude one; areh ion: each. fideo of: tlie preſene 
church The Weſt: doors are highly ornamented aud well ex- 
etcuted for that time; the arches ate all ſemicircular, and 
there. ferm to hau been fiatues on each ſide the prĩneipal 
gate. On the outer piers there ate two very large niches, 
with ty more. di tlie North and South; theſe probably 
were intended: for: ſtatues. On the piers; between the arches, 
there ate O ſmall receſſes wich gutes in them. Above theſe 


was 


dd 


235 | = ee Degen „ „ 
was 2 Kind of Broad faſein or bamd [patived m Jim? rely Ne. 
preſenting ſeveral paſſages of ſeripture from the Ou Teſtament. 
The diffetebee of the workmaafhip; and the Atregularity in 

which they ars placed make it- probable they were brought: 

from ſome old church, and placed in this front when” it was 
firſt built. This front was fl with u range of ſmall pillars 
and ſemicireulariinterſeaing arches} aud with u triangular frontor 
raiſed over the ventor arch. Above theſe the towers were raiſed 
four ſtories higher ; and overy Rory. örnamented wich pillars 
and arches, From theſe remus of © Retnigius's church, it 
appears to have Beem 4 late and elegant buildings" buk it docs 
not appear that any part d it Was vaulted, i at the tits it 
was built it was cuſtomury to eaolt the fide alles and triburies 
with ſtone; and geile the nave wit wodd painted, as it ig in 
the cathedral of Peterbopdugh. and was in the church: of Cun- 
terbury before the fire iu 1174. In this ſtate Remigius 
church ſtood but a fe years; for in the year 1124, ſoon after 
che death of biſhop Blot, it was burnt down” (according to 
Mr. Willis account of the | Hiftory of Lincoln Cathedral, 

p. 49.0% and * rebuilt by biſhop Alexander, his ſuceeſſor, with 

an arched roof for the prevention of the like accident j' and he 

gave himſelf ſo much to the adotuing of his cathedral, that 

4 he made it the moſt beautiful church in England at that 

time:“ but, notwithſtanding biſhop Alexaudbri had made it 

the moſt elegant church in England; we find (in the ſame au- 
chor, p. 49 I that St. Hugh Burgundus eularged it, by build- 
ing what is called the New Wort. He alſo built the Chapter 

„ bouſe with marble pillars, and laid out a great deal) on his 

«4 palaces,” After reading this account by Mr. Willis, it is na- 

tural to conclude, that the choir and upper tranſept, which are 

the oldeſt parts of the church, except the weſt by were built 


by 


amn 


05 biſhop Annie: and chat St. Hugh enlarged it adding 
the five orchet from thence to the caſt end z but, when we con- 

der that 1 lived, in, the reigns, of Henry I. and 
Stephen, and. Cd . nothing, in 0 he, choig ox ttanſept agreeable to 


which Rood: uęar the end of. the Church was not removed until 
6ftyrlixgears after, the death 05 St. Hygh,, we. mult, ſoſpect ſome 
in the aceount ;. and, n what max. be collected from 


che building itlelf,, the, true fate of the . kl ag to be 
follows, - 


Ad ch 10 en 2h 1 
RAO 1p 1 040 was pom. by a wh whi ich happened 
the. year aften Or Aw r Fs Sg gt 3. but 3 It was not 
burat down, Th is t be. attributed to its, po 
jt 9280 95 — like accident, be yaulte 
6 ERA "Ss: Ft; „ an 39710 "ppg be 
252 it was;uſual, at that 
oof oper the naye oaked 


Called EI Te 1 
au yak ip] to the churc 


4 5 the 
ſb ol it at 8 time forthe-walls, which were made 


yault; and although the builders might add pillars agaiuſ 
and to the p piers of be DAVE, Whic would ſupport the ſpringers, 
the walls themſelves mult be too weak, without the aſſillauce of 


external buttrefies, to ſupport the lateral preflure of the heavy 
vaults then in uſe. , Theſe defects 


| gau when Sr. 


Hugh beeame biſhop, aß to determine that 


2 Vor. IV. X prelate = 


the ſtyig of building; uad in thols, times, and that the city wall | 


$0 hear à roof of timber, would give way to the preſſure of a 
it therm, 


in Alexander's work muſt 
appear in leſs than 30 or 40 years, and probably were ſo much 


| 
| 


Sinks ty oy 
prelate to rebuild it in the ne manner which "Ws de 
bout chat tithe) Witt vults Ober the nave as Well as de ales; 
but, as the ground would not ůdtuit bf ay addition eaſtward) ue 
poet down the' <hoiÞ 464 bpßer trop; and began His ne 

7 hurch upon tlie foundations 'of the old one; additig* che 
buildings A aud B to the weſt fide of the tratiſept!' When 
this work was finiſhed," de beſz al the 5 O on the 
A. oy he rue * 


8 | Mr! Rar Obs 


— ie fame age as the cit! 400 oat bt Tal 5 
the common op inioh chat St. Hugh boilt lt. 
Tun fer great work was to > itS'ehb* rem 1 1 
the old church 4s far at the weſt towers,” roi 78 he 
tranſeßt aud rood tower, The ſtyle of this" Hes Mia ag ater | 
with the titne of king John, and't f Henry III.; 15000 . 
whence I conclude, ir was begun aud cbnſiderably advanced by 
Hugh de Wells, and fihiſhed by biſhop Groſthead; WII faiſed. 
the rood tower as high as the bea of the upped Widow. | 
The two cliapels D and E with the porch F were bullt, and 
the additions to the width and height of the weft font wers 
made, at the fame time. By theſe additions the church Was 
enlarged; and, as this new work was begun by \ difh5p Hugh . 
& Wells, it was afterwards attributed to S7. Th * 1 Bur, id. N 
Bisnor Groſthead having” com pleated the "nave! a 4 fle 1 
trainfide. and carried the robd 990 obe order above the 2 
H. Lexington his fueceſſor applied to Henry III. for leave ts. 


remove the wall at the eaſt end Lb. which was wwe: in "the. 


A T6978 
bac N II. e ereus, ee waits ' Diigaaler 1 
f 1 9 VI. 0 year 


e . — aha. ah An ig; 
12 2614; ati ol after bey redk-Gown! the tei ciicilai ud 
_ of: Sta Hag Ws choir, aud added tho five arches beyond the upper? 
tram ſepys! ide apolerakaromwinctheilaticr part; of Henry) 
the Thirt!'s reifjng, while Richard de Graveſend and Oliver Sutton 
wete biſhops . 1'Thelſe-five'arehes are the” moſt beautiful part of 
the chuſeb and moſt pexſect ſpecimen of the ſtyle of building 
which peevaikid:at: that tiche in, England: Dr. Stukeley, ſup- 
poſing this; work much older chan it is, ſays [4], „ When 
Alex anden che biſhop projected a; ſtructure of much larger di- 
% menſſiobs, they carried the ſacred encloſure- bæyond the 
6. eaſtero baunds of the city, and fo. built a new. Wall fatther 
« that Ways as it is now, with battlements and towers. But, 
the: ſtyle of this bpllding ſufficiently, proves, chat it oo be, no 
part of Alexanders work and the grant of {Henry Ul, ſhews, | 
thatithe' boundary wall, was, not removed. before the. year 1 156. 
This miſtake might; axiſe from a charter of Henry I. to biſhop 
Alexander, De porta de Eldate, cum errit u pre hen | 
ſalit ſe ha but theſe grounds were not; taken in befote the year 
1299, hen biſbop Sutton obtained a charter; from Edward I. 
oigpaſs the cloſe of the church with a wall. Here it may 


to enc 


be proper to obſerve, that; before Remigius's church was built, 
the city was endloſed on the ſouth and eaſt, if not on the north 
aud weſtiſides, with two walls one: was the old Roman Wall. 
the dther ngarly parallel at ſeveral yards diſtant from ĩt to both! 
walls there wer,, gates 5) thoſe in Uthe ſouth. and. eaſt ere 
| ſtanding. note many years ago; the. inner gates were like that 

on, the; north, called Newport gate, the outer gates were more 
| modern. The church was built within the ſouth eaſt Pe 


11; ile oem 35 036308 5d. cw O U 


8 Stukeley' 8 l Corioſum, I. page 83. IT ola 
n Belus, Mont, [1 epund 10 1 
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156. oy \ My. Bvutx's Ohftremtinds or Ae | 
of this city, bounded on the ſouth by the Roma walbg on "Hay 
welt by the public way running from. the fouth to the! narths 2 
gate; on the notth by another public way runmiing from the: 
welt to the eaſt gate; and on the eaſt by the wall of: the outer 
encloſure that way. Whether the Roman wall was femoved | 
| before the ground was f to: Remigius, is uneertaiu ꝝ but 
that it as removed beste the church was bailt cannot 5 
doubted, if that biſhop and ſeverab of his foeceſſors werb buried 
in the upper north tran / as Riſforiaut relate; for the fbun- 
datibus which appear and ſouth of the church- ſhew'the- 
line in Which it runs muſt have paſſed through that traaſepr” 
near the lune G H; bot the Wall, which was removed i 
Henry the third's time, ſtood near the line I K. 'The ground 
lying on the fourth, between the two walls, was givem t. 
5 m Robert de Cheſney by a charter of Henry NU. bat 
| I. by a former chatter gave biſhop R. Bloet leave to mate 
* dmoz the city walk ud fea neceſſaria facienda ad dem 
aum Je] ; by which it is probable he began ehe palace hie 
Rdblre Chelue finiſhed, | Wiens this fpace were likewiſe, o - 
cluded the churches'of St. Micha? and St. Andrew, abe 
by the charter of Henty IE to biſhop Cheffe. 
Tm rood tower, . w N biſhic raiſe 
above the roof, remained uniſiniſbed until the reign of 
II: bur, Won after the year r306;" biſhop Joh — 
rated it to the prefent height, and fliſhe@it; with'a lofry . 
of tinber covered wich lead; nd about the fame time the 
weſtetn Wen were raifed, and +, pw of the ſame: Kind added 


#: (1 ILL & At 1360 £39 | 


[4] Charta Henry II. De foſſuro & aro Ball ad icendam port, Dug- 
dale's Monaſt, of 
1 n cen enn in m C ful © . 3 
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. up. 


to. them, . which until that time continued i in. the ſtate Robert 
' Bloet had left them; but in the year 1547 the ſpire on the rood 
tower fell down, which damaged the roof over the choir, and” 
deſtroyed. the. battlements of the tower, The roof was ſoon te- 
paired, but the battlements were not reftored until the year 177 * 
Tun fcreen and rood loft, with the ftalls in the choir, I 
imagine were made in the time of Edward Us and the ſouth 
end of the great tranſept, as low as the bottom of ibo great role, 
window, in the time of Edward III. 
Mx. Willis, and Godwin from ewt. ay,the chapel of! St. 
Mary Magdalen without the north wall of the church was built 
in the ſame reign by biſhop Gynewell. If be means the chapel 
marked (TD) in the plan (oppoſite the eonſiſtory court, and now 
uſed for the morning prayers), he muſt be miſtaken ; that chapel 
being the ſame which. was · built by biſhop Groſthead : but it is 
probable, he rebuilt and anke; one of the ſemicircular chapels 
in the upper north tranſept (I), called ſometimes St. Mary's 
chap el, which a few years ago was reſtored to its original form, 
Ma Willis muft be miſtaken” likewiſe in ſaying that biſhop 
William Alnwick made the ſtately fouth porch ; for, if ke | 
means the beautiful .porch on the ſouth ſide of the pfeſbytery, 
that is evidently part of the original building erected in the 
reign of Henry III. the two adjoiiting chapels M and N are more 
modern. One of them was built by biſhop Ruſſel in the reign 
of Henry VII. the other by pas Longland, in imitation of i it, | 


adjoining to the ſouth end of the great tranſept, that i is as old as 
the tranſept itſelf. But, as much was done in the reign of Henry 


VI. at the Weſt end of the church, particularly the vaulting 
under the ſouth and north towers, the three windows over 


ide weſt doors, and other ornamental work on the inſide, with 
DI Iiin. vii. 49. b. where he is miſcalled Gwyney, a 


© 


/ 


/ 


=— 
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1 FE 1 ben Ohe wee on. 


the tabernacles add ſtatues 'over the great door ap the outey 
it is probable they were done ih" che time of biſhop Aluwickz 
Aud. as he was buried in the middle of the nave near the weft 
door, he might have made the vaulting under the ſouth tower 
at his own. expence, which being the entrance imo the foutks: 
aile or portico might be called' the ſouth porch. N 
I vit not in theſe remarks undertake to determine the pre- 

| cedency betwirt the churches of Vork and Lincoln; but, as” 
the point has been long conteſted, I will give the opinion of 
the late lord Burlington upon the queſtion, extractè from 
a letter of the late Mr. Sympfon of ra to Mr. Precentor | 

TFrimnel, dated July 9, 1740 [g] 

Bz pleaſed, Sir, with my humble Arne, to let Mr 
« Willis know ſo much, that the precedency betwixt our 
of church and that of York may be no longer a queſtion with him. 


„I avs his Jordſhip's leave to ſay, that this is by far che 
4 nobleſt Gothic ſtructure in England, and York in no degree 
40 comparable to it. He even prefers our weſt front to any 
thing of the kind in Europe; and ſays, that whoever had 
the conducting of it was well acquainted with the nobleſt 
„ buildings of Old Rome, and had united Tome of their BRIE, 
4 beauties in that one work [X].“ 1 

Lonp Burlington had a taſte for architecture, and was 26 
capable of deciding this queſtion as any perſon; but the merit 
of Gothic architecture was then but little noticed, and the 
diſtinctions of ſtyle but little known. It was the faſhion to 


apply the name of Gothic to every irregular or Allprdportiiged * 


le] Fram the Rev, Mr. Cole's MS. Colle ions. . 
L] Dr. Stukeley thought that the effect produced by York Boro RAC 95 X 
exceeded Lincoln. The general proportion of York is much grander, and 
the whiteneſs NN. ſtone renders it n more . Ms. Letter 
. n ; 
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. >» 77 eee i * 1 
building ; and ſtrange as it muſt appear, od nobleſt of our” 
old cathedrals, and other ingenious works, have been no better 
eſteemed than the, ;ProduQtions of . rude people, WhO were _ 
SEE all the principles of deſigbing, and the art of ex- 
ecuting. But urider whatever detiomination the conduQtors of 
theſe noble fabricks may be placed, whether we call them % 
Goths or Free- maſons, we muſt acknowledge that the ſtyle 
of u which they uſed was brought to à more perfect 
ſyſtern {than the Grech a Roman has beenby modern 
archite&s ; and that the principles on Which it was founded: 
were unknown to the greateſt profefiors. of architecture ſince 
the Reformation, is evident from the atte: of Inigo I. 


Sir Chriſtopher Wren, Mr. Gibbs Mr. Kent, and many othets 
of inferior abilities fince their time, who: have: endeavoured to- 


unitate it without ſuc But we 

— e cel . ee 0 Tay 
them, becauſe hel gibt men Gd Bot met them 3. for if 

any one, who is x bar will diveſt himſelf of wal | of ».: = 
bene OE 5 byilding which faſhion has 
mad e agrecable ai SA: [ examine, the. merits.. of y 
5 buildings 5 are perf fect, he muſt acknowledge, 12 


It Free- maſons were "equal, to. our modern architects 

4 taſts | r; deſigning. (agetrable to. the mode « of fo times), — 
and ſuperior to them in abilities to execute S that they perfectx 
underſtood the nature and uſe of proportions, and knew how to- 
vary them when. they. wanted to produce a ſtriking effect. In the 
execution of their deſigns, fl ey knew how to pleaſe, by uniting 
peatneſs, and delicacy 3 in their work  and.to ſurprize, by the art 
ful execution of it. . Io ſhort, when we. conſider. the greatneſs of 
wig lente, wp muſt (he they alk jr Trek. are to the 
ion an eni of in W V 1 
au 25 " ans ＋ 2 "xiv. 4 
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| ſeparate entry, and is perfectly 


17 & WILIA . 5 Account = 


In the cellars, which are vgry ſpacious, and run under the 
aided a; are numbers of large carthen vaſes for wine, 


£ ranged againſt the walls; they are full of earth; the wine was 


probably covered with oil, and ho otherwiſe rumd, Shes 
practiſed here now, the great bottles having no corks, butodl. 
The ſkeletons of . twenty-three of the family were found in his 
cellar ; ſome rings, - car-rings,  &c. r. and ſome "comms 'of 
gold, ſilver, IT ONE moſt Lay Inca rw od 
Galba. 0 

Tus back part of the Villa was defgnell for the frrmes; the 
rooms of which are imply orhamented ; ſeveral fpades, pickaxes, 
and other implements of huſbandry, were found there. It has a 
ſhut out from the noble part of 
the Villa. Upon the whole, the plan of / this houſe is very 
curious. It has been well taken by his Sicilian Majeſty's order, 
and will probably be publiſhed in time, with the reſt of the 
diſcoveries at Pompeii ; and will afford infinite ſatisfaction to the 
lovers of antiquities. 

In the ſtreet, juſt out of the gate of this Villa, I faw latcly 2 
ſkeleton dug out; and, by deſiring the labourers to remove the 
ſcull and bones gently, I perceived diſtinctiy the perfect mould 
of evey feature of the face, and that the eyes had" been ſhur. 
I alſo faw diſtinaly the impreſſion of the large folds of the” 
deapery of the toga, nenn GSO 
the earth. 

Tony mas Grfh conered by a e cent db 
and aſhes, and then by a ſhower of ſmall aſhes mixed with water. 
It was in the latter ſtratum that the ſkeleton above deſcribed was - 
found. In the Muſeum at Portici a piece of this fort of hand- 
ened mud is preſerved ; it is ſtamped with the impreſion of the 
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r at Pompeji. 173 
e feet from the ſurface, It is 

ery extraordinary. that. the Impreſſion of the body and face 
2 remained ſo entire from the year 79 to this day, 
eſpecially een the earth ſo/lutle hardened, that it ſeparated 


vpes the leaſt touch. 
C; Ruins of a building in the in of the Villa. 


4 

1 D. . e, 

Fs 0+ > mh | 72 rang 
0 | 


1 Ground Plan of the Chapel of Iſis. 


2. Covered portico, or cloyſter. A gutter runs round this 
portico to convey. away the water, which fell from the roof, 
and is deſcribed in the plan. 

b. The Temple ſituated in the area of the portico. 

c. Cell of the Temple. i 

d. An altar the length of the temple, an which the idols 
were placed ; it was hollow beneath, and formed a cell, from 
whence it is ſuppoſed the oracles were iſſued. 

e. e. e. e. Large altars before the Temple, without any 
marks of fire having been placed on them. 

f. Altar on which the ſacrifice was uſually offered, if we may 
judge from its top being burnt, and from the wall of the adjoin- 
ing building being much ſtained with ſmoke. 

g. Altars placed between the columns of the . of 

which five only remain. 
+a The facred well, covered with a temple. 

Well, 3 in which the aſhes of the victims were depoſited. 

k. Pedeſtal, 


270 Sir W ILLAM Haxrrol's Account of 


k. Pedeftal, on which was found a beautiful ſtatue of Tis about 
two feet high. It is of marble, the drapery was painted of 4 

tender purple colour, and ſome parts of it gilt. She Had a 

ſiſtrum of bronze in her tight hand; and in the left, the coms 

mon Egyptian ſymbol which is explained by Rane, as "oo 

key to the fluices of the Nile. | 

_ 1, Niche in the wall for a Statue. 

m. Room where the utenſils, perfumes, gums, e. uſed at 
the ſacrifices, were kept. 

n. A great hall, where jt is ſuppoſed that parts of the victim 
were eaten by the prieſt. There are marked on the floor, in 
Moſaic, ſome names of the m_—_ of ans; 3 for what pur- 
poſe 15 not known, 

o. A kitchen, 

p-. Room with a ſmall veſſel for bathing. 
| + Apartment for the keeper of the temple, 

Corridor of the oe theatre, which hes vere to the 
—_ 

u. Principal fireet through the city, the horſe-way of which 
in this part is only ten feet ten inches wide, paved with flat 
ſtones of an irregular pentagon figure, their thickneſs from ten 
to fourteen inches. On each fide is a foot-way raiſed eight inches, 
and three feet wide paved with ſmall ſtones at random. It is 
fenced by a curb-ſtone, in which, at the diſtance of every twelve 
or fourteen feet, is placed a guard-ftone ſixteen inches high, to 
keep off the carriages, and it might alſo have ſerved the purpoſe 
of horſe-blocks, which were very neceſſary for the ancients, 
who did not make uſe of ſtirrups. This ſtreet is much narrower 
than any I have ſeen; the Appian way at Puzzole 1s thirteen 
feet ſeventeen inches wide in the clear of the horſe-way. The 

tracks 


Diſcoveries a Pompeii. 17 5 
tracks of the wheels of the carriages are worn in ſome parts into 
the pavement of Pompeii four inches deep. 

w. Paſſage to the keeper's apartment. 

Tur diſpoſnion of this temple 1 is very different from thoſe 
deſcribed by Vitruvius, and it was probably built ow the plan 
ſettled for the Egyptian worſhip. By the ſize of this temple, 
it does not appear to have been of much conſequence; and 
indeed in the inſcription 1 it is only called the CBapel of Iſis. | 

Tuxxx are ruins of another temple at Pompeii, the columns 
of which were between four and five feet diameter. 

SOME traces of a deviation. from the original plan of this 
temple (when it was rebuilt by N. Popidius Celfinus) are 
viſible : the columns do not all ſtand in their original fituation.. 
Perhaps the arghitc& found-it adviſcable to-give a different dif- 
poſition to the inter · columnation of the portico _. 

Is an apartment near the temple is a-bronze-ring fixed into 
the pavement marked t. in the plan. Perhaps the larger victims, 
offered in this temple, were firſt ſlaughtered in that place; and. 
the parts, or whole of the beaft, were carried from thence to- 
the altars; which was not the cafe at the temple of Serapis- 
at Puzzole, where the rings, to which the victims were tied, 
are ſtill to be rew' in un an of that very ee 
temple. | 
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| be honcufeff Mig fe ot 
\ \, where be frequently a the of (porting, ;:/7; .... 
Bor, with all deference to this account, I muſt 2 to 
obſerve, that the, po forages to on this Seal bears no rela- 
tion to Henry V or the houſe of Tudor but lecms to be 
entirely confined to — family of Stuart. - 

Tag device repreſents a warrior-completely armed from head 
to foot, aud covered with a veſt or ſurcoat. His helmet is flat 
at the top, "and. brought round under his chin, exactly in the 
ſame form with thoſe woru in France about the middle of the 
13th century, during the reign of St. Louis. The ſcabbard of 
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Account of Sir RenakDWonslzEx's Seal Ring. "77 ; 
bis ſword hung by hib fide; but the [ſword itfelf lies broken i in 
two pieces at his feet) His” ophftcd artis graſp = ragged ot 
knottedNaff, wir whichhe/is in the*a@ of diſchatgiog ; a blow 
at a lion rampaiit whb "Rtmide oppeſed c him. His fhietd,” 
which hangs before him by a belt paſſiug over his leſt ſhoulder, 
bears the coat armour of the Stuart family, viz: Or, a feſs 
cheque Az. & Argent. Ober che "lion's head, near the upper 
end of the ſeal; appears an artin in mail holding a ſhield with the 
above coat armor of the Stuarts, and in an eſtutcheoni of pre- 
tence a lion rampant, the arms of Scotland, and of Bruce. The 
ſleeve of the drapery, which falls looſely from this arm, is orua- 
mented on the border: with three fleurs de lis; and the whole i is 
incloſed' within a double treſſure fleutĩ and contrefleuri, which, 
together with the lion rampant, form the arms of Sebtland. 
There cautiot be the leaſt doubt therefore as to the kingdom « or 
perſonages to whom this relates; and the deſcent of it may be 
eaſily traced' from the Stuarts into the Worſley family. 
Tu warrior here repteſerited{cems to be Walter Stuart, born 
anno 1394: ſo called from being hereditary lord high ſteward 
of Scotland. He married Margery, daughter of Robert Bruce, 
and ſiſter to David Bruce, kings of Scotland. David 
without iſſue male, Margery became an heireſs ; and therefore 
it ſeems as if her arms were placed here in an eſcutcheon of pre- 
tence on thoſe of Walter Stuart her huſband. But, however 
that be, it is certaiu, that from this alliance of Walter Stuart 


with Margery ene * real family of the Stuarts are de- 
ſcendesd. 

| Tus device here coptaſonthd ſeems to be in ſome W 
aſcertained by the account given of Sir Simeon Stuart's family 
in the Baronettage of England, which ſays, that Sir Alexander 
Stuart (a deſcendant from the younger ſon of the lords high 


Vol. IV. A a ſtewards. 


7 


178. a Dr. Mitkas: nnn uud 


ſte warde of Scotland, and an ane ſſar of Sir — 2215 
had an honourable. addition made to His coat armour by Charles 
the Sixth, king of range, via; Atgent, tbe! Bon bf Scotland 
debruiſed with, a ragged ſta hendsviſe Or, which coat is wow 
borne in the iſt and 4th,quarten, with the ancient arms of Stuart 
in the zd and 3d, hy the praſent horobets af that family ry 
| Tui hongyr was: probably: grasted to'Sir;Mexandet on 8. 
count of forge; caactial: achieve went performegheither by Him or 
biz anceftgrs „ Byt, thei Saal Fama techetormine it to Wales 
Stuart the huſhang ef Margery Bruce: and inqead there is nor 
much aboye fifty years diſtavte'betireenhiy death aud the a0 
ceſſon of Charles the Sixth tl the trier / of France by whine 
this adgitton. was given. Whatheritheo ebinbat was! wit ll A veali 
lion, or. whether that beatemhlematically acpreſonti the oonteſt 
for the crown of Scotland bhetucen the families of Brure a, 
Balliol, or any other royal or powerful foe, the gonteftar feaſt! 
appears to baye. been very ſharp-31i benawe the hero's ſwotd lice: 
broken at his fat, auc hes itt blitzed to here vecburle to another 
Weapon for udn bis ensmy ai Homibly the privite nemo! 
of Sir Sicason Stuart q family may len t a diſcaery of her f 
| "here, alluded to; but I have not yet had a oppostunityief mak 
ivg any ſuch enquity, It ſhouli ſeem, iW ier, chav this Seh- 
was cut by. ſame: of the Stuart family to de therfilves:bondtr; 
and to record thig, pamiculat fast t and. d Sir James Werftey, 
anceſtor. to Sir Richard. marriad Mary ieldeſtidaughtvr of Sir? 
Nicolas. Stuart of Hartley Maudit in Hampſhire; auf rod 
more probable than that the valuable Ring I am now deſeribing 
delcgnded to the family of the Worſleys b this alliance? 
„Ace hiſtorxy and pet ſenagęs being ſo far afrertained, Hain ane | 
to he enquired, hen aud by whom this Beal was mude,| IP it: 
be, Inpoſeg contemporary with Abe rn E 
1. 07931 7 7 * lchave 
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perly 


fe- 


or at 1640 by his 


ry the en tquilite 


workwmanthip of this Seal 15 Krrebobe 525 with! the barbarous 


and uncouth 


low, there 
exceed the 

Er will ale be Kid, chat thera 
and the aildition of it to the Skua arnis, 


being proofs im evety age 


down to the tjme of Charles che Sixth, who. e king of 


Frauce in 13... 

Bur i. malt be cohsäcfed dis e Was 
only a difference of abour fifty yea 
. neceſſarily of fo late a date; for thoug 


on his ſhiel It may there 
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engravings” of that ra. Although 
generally true; yet the Schelle e hot hooks ab 


I T4 _— 
and. 


ty "may 


oy bo 


be 
fol- 


of particular Aſs who far 
and powers of the "age i in which they lived. 
"(aff here, repreſented, 


bring 8. this device 


1484 that this 


tte the Seal is f 


+ 


not 


the ragged ſtaff ap ppears 


in Walter Stuart $ handy, yet it Haves no part of the codt armour 


© be inferred, that the Honourable 
addition; made by Charles the Sixth to Sir Alexande; r Stuart, v was 


not for bis own | Nchicvoment, i but for that of Walter his an- 


Ir the nen of this Seal cannot 55 thought more 
ancient than the 16th century, how ſhould we account for the 
ſeulptor's repreſenting this warrior in a dreſs which ſeems to 
have been fo much more ancient, but did not correſpoud with 
the faſhion of that age? For the complete mail armour, ſurcoat, 
and flat helmet, on this Seal, bear the moſt exact reſemblance to 
ſome of the figures which he in the Temple church, which are 
W of the 1 3th century, as well as to the contemporary, 


French 


180 Or. Mik ASU Account 9 


French military figures repreſented hy An inchis ad vol. 
of the Monarchĩe F rangouſe. This form of the helmet ſeems to 
have commenced in the rei gu of Philip Avguſtus, and to have 
continued during the reign of St. Louis, and / almoſt to the latter 


5 end of the 1 158 ri 4 5.2h earl of Peat fon to Pug 


,are pens daring: the 
ame obſer vation more than 
once, e has gen ſeveral repreſentations of them in the figures 
of Sr. Louis, of Ferdi nand the third king of Caſtile, of Peter de 
Dreux, Peter Courtensy. Amauri de. Mondiogt. andi 8 imon de 
Montfort, tom. ij. p. 163, 167, 168, A which, are taken, from 
the painted glaſs windows in the 6 of } Notre Dame de 
Chalons. 'Belides theſe figures, which might have been de» 
picted ſince Bath time 15 which, thoſe - perſons liyed, there are 
| more. authentic 5 of this form of t the helmet. 10 the | Seal of 
Thibaut carl. of B my in 1212½ p. 1143 and on t wonument 
of Hugh, Vidam 5 Chalons, » — died 1279 a) 5) +20, the 
monumental fi ure in our own 1 cburches. wi | afford other in- 
ſtaiices of the ſa 2 505 „which is the iT more remarkable, becauſe 
iu the periods dier as w as ſubſequent, .to this. ra, the hel- 
mets are repreſented either ef a' round or conical form, 2nd; 
ſometimes Fointeg x at top. Such are the figures in the t apeliry 
of Bayeux, and thoſe of Philip de Valois and Edward the F Furſt, 
repreſented at the latter a of this v olume of orafaucon. 
Notwithſtanding | the ſimilarity of theſe hetmets to the figure on. 
the Seal, they caunot be called coeval, becauſe Walter * 
| ved almoſt half a ceptury later than St. Louis; ; but the ſeulp-- 
tor, chuſing this ancient form to the helmet, ſeems thereby te 


give a greater vit of antiquity 10 the Seal than Tome yesſoys are. 
diſpoſed to allow. | | 1 


As: 


Sir RicnAxD Wont ev's Seal Ring. .. Aa 


As Charles the Sixth was an ally of the Scots during this 
time, it 1s not impoſfible but that the Seal might have been cut 
in France, where the arts were more advanced. But if it was 
exeruted for a' defcendznt of Walter Stuart, about the time of 


Henry the Seventh or Eighth, it will coincide with the reign of 
James. the Third or Fourth of Scotland ; though neither of 


thoſe princes ferm likely to have recorded the valour and alli- 
ance of their anceſtor at ſuch a diſtance of time. 


Ir, upon further enquiry, the documents either of the Stuart 
or Worlky family can furniſh any hints towards explaining this 


device, I ſhall bs bappy in communicating them to this Society, 
and in the mean time ſhould be obliged to any of our learued 


members, if they would aſſiſt and improve my imperfe& hints 
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XVI. cee en „S- Richard Worllcy's Seat. By" 
John Charles Brooke, Eq of rhe Herald: . 
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Read at the — Arruganin, Jy &, ns. ; 
REVEREND sik. e 20 $277! *. Ne 


S you expreſſed a deſire at the lad morting, of the Socky . 
to receive any information that would help to elucidate - 
the device upon the curious Seal Ring belonging ta Sir Richard 
Worfley, bart. which was then produced, I * ſent you the 
following conjectures upon the ſubject. 


Tkzx can be no doubt but that you are che 7 in your in- 
genĩous ſuppoſitions that the Ring came from the Stuarts to 
the Worſleys, and that the device alludes to the origin of the 
arms of that family. —-As to the antiquity of the Ring, I muſt _ 
confeſs myſelf no judge of it ; but muſt obſerve, that the 
ſculpture ſeems of much more modern date than the work- 
manſhip of the gold ; and that in heraldry we ſeldom meet 
with lions fo el ſhayed as that which there appears, 
before the 16th centur;' 

Tus family of the Stuarts of Harteley-Mauduit in the 
county of Southampton are deſcended from a younger branch 
of an ancient family of that name, who have reſided for ſome 
centuries in the Iſle of Ely, as appears by their pedigree, which 
was 
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was entered by Heiiry St. George, Richmond-Herald, at his 
viſitation of the count of Cambridge, as deputy to Willlam 
Camden, eſq ; x in ana 16 lg, and in the fame is the 
following note: Ie 
| ES ROT that France granted a patetnt to this Alex- 
ander of the augmentatiom of his 'coar, for ſetvice done 


b Bod. At Steward, his father, to the faid Charles, 
„and to the Klug of Scots, Abd allo to John the ! French 
w—_ king o0-fathet to Charles,” © IT: i rueft; 570 ts 


In: a boek K b office, in A large pedigree of the Stewarts 
of Catnbridgeſhire, which deduces them regularly 1 in a direct 


kne from Banquo, thlane of Lochabef in the time of Duncan, 
king of Scotland, we find the following : $ 
„ ALEXANDER STYWARD unicus filius Andree, quem Caro- 
« lus Rex Francotũ auratac militize ſymbola donavit, una 
cum hoc honvre ex Armor. incremento, ut tam ipſe 
quam ſui poſteri in maiori Clypes gentilitio aure ſuper 
* Barram Scaccatam eingrem Clypeur Argenteum cum 
Leone rapaci rute Bicuto*aure nodoſo oppreſſum, 
„ amoris regie monumentum perpetuum deferrent, ſicut 


ex Charta Regia conceſſaria hie verbatim -£3prel:s 8 
* apparer.” RA 


- 
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1. I, Buooxz's Gnjeures os 
Taz Arms given to this Alexander are the ſame as here te- 
preſented, and the device on the Seal exidently alludes to this 
event. An armed Knight is repreſented as with a lion, 
and having broken his ſword, which lies in fragments at his feet, 
has ſaatched up. a rude club with which be is combating the 
beaſt. In alluſion to thus, in ſome books the following creſt 
is given to the family, Which before this ring was produced 
could never be accounted for, viz. a ſword broken in two, the 
pieces placed in ſaltire on a wreath, and ſurmounting a ragged 
ſtaff ere, Or; to ſhew the advantage the latter weapon was of 
in vanquiſhing and e when the other had failed. 


Tun figure has on his arm a ſhield with the plain paternal 
arms of Stewart, a Feſs chequey; but in reward of this 
action an arm is eygraved as iffuing from the clouds, and pre- 
ſenting him a iel with the . arms, and the augmentation 
added, which was [x by Chatles VL king of France, in 
an ineſcutcheon Ar ' a Lion-rempant Gules, debruiſed with 
a bend raguled, Or; which bend, by an accurate obſerver, may 
be diſcovered on tho lion, though the minuteneſs of the ſhield 
hath rendered it very indiſtinct. This royal donation is elegantly 


and fignificantly repreſented by bordening the maunch of the arm 
with the fleurs-de-lis of France. 


Tax 


. 


Reury and ecunter-fieury of: Scotila 
proves, trat the Seal is af much more modem execution. thamthe | 
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4 TER Whole group, are contained within. the doyble;trofliure 
ad, which. in ſome; mature 


date, off the roxs] augmentation. We figd, no mention of hach 
Aa charge'in the abſtra&> of the French king's patent. which has 


wn gave ogealion to the device, had the family any right to 
One of the authorities quated before ſays, that che aug- 
N was granted to Alexander fot” the ſeryices that hrs 


father, Aud dane, who: was fan of Alexander, great-grandfather 


of Robert Stewart, the firſt king of Scotland of that Huy, ; 
therefore lived. prior ; to his acceflinn- to the [ throne, and conſe- 


quently, had no right to the royal treſſure. Niſbet informs us, 


that it way. a diſtinction chiefly afſumed by ſuch Scottiſh families 
as, had married daughters of the blood-royal, o that, the family 
having to oxpreſs this! evies in, modern times, . from. 1 their near 
connexion with roy Y, might think. themſelves - intitled to 
add a treſſure round phe þ leal-by: WAY. of ag though. not 
as part of the args. SY 
I po not prtend . a Whether the. FRE, oh .the 
ring is allegorically deſſgved, or that the combat here repre- 
ſented actually exiſted; the latter is not improbable, conſidering, 
that, at the time of the Crufades, the ſoldiers were often ſent 
on- marauding parties in the Aſiatic defarts, and might meet 
with theſe fierce- animals, of which we haye traditions i in the 
genealogical hiftories of many of our ancient farnilies. The creſt, 

which has been before deſcribed, rather, makes for the latter, for 
though we might ſuppoſe that the Lion was deſi igned to re- 
preſent the Engliſh, nation (no.regar. being had et ta the tinctures 
of the arms), and that he was thus combated to ſhew the 


aſſiſtance that che party might afford to John, and Charles the 


Vol. IV. Bb © "Beloved, 


deer. yuored befores; ner indeed at. the time the event happened, 


ö r 
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Beloved, kings of France, in their wars with. Edward III. yer 
the broken ſword and ſta, being uſed/as a badge, where'the 


Knight' and Lion appeared: not to- explain the tale, ſeems to. 
yon her energpiy7 Buy” 


denote” that” They” were d 


may, wo may ve 
| pd forthe Lion of! 
in \Heya ry is generally, 


A ant exploits 224008 _ Scots, bore the Rdya a 
of that country in their arms, Jipinihed'" in vatiqus fpyms. 
The noble houſe of Howard had an addition to their arms 
granted by king, Henry VIII, becauſe Thomas earl of Surry- 
commanded the 'army which. overcame James. IV. king of: 
Scots at Flodden Field, viz. an eſcutcheon of the Royal arms. 
of Scotland placed on the bend i in their paternal”; arms, but the 
Lion dimidiated, and pierced. through the mouth with an. 
arrow. Sir Thomas Wharton, the firſt lord Wharton, an- 
ceſtor of the late duke of that name, had an augmentation 
granted to his arms of a bordure gold, charged with the legs 
of the Lion of Scotland eraſed and placed. in faltire,, and. for 
one of his ſupporters the Scottiſh Lion Fretty, as in toils, 
alluding to the celebrated ambuſh contrived by him. and Sir 
William Muſgrave, whereby with 300 men they put to flight 
the whole Scottiſh army - conſiſting of 15,000 men. A 
family called Monhaut in Yorkſhire bore, three bars gemells, | 
and a Lion rampant Gules, ſaid to be aſſumed by an anceſtor. 
who was concerned! in taking William, king of Scots, priſoner 
temp. Henry II. and, accompanying the captive prince to Henry 
then at Faleiſe in Normandy, was rewarded by bim with this 


honourable ſhield, | Ss ai 
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F rance, the ſoyereigns of which country have ever been « ce- 
lebrated for their ſtrict affection to the Scottiſh nation, ſhould 
thus have diſgraced the beloved Signum of their kings by de- 
bruiſing it with a n charge; eſpecially when 
there appears no reaſon for ſp doing, as the authority which 1 
have before cited expreſsly ſays, "that this honourable aug- 
mentation was given by Charles VI. to Alexander Stewart for 
the good ſervice done by his father to the ſaid Charles, the king 
of Scots, &c. ? 

Tux arms given to the Stewarts of Harteley-Mauduit f in all 
the Baronetages are wrong, which ſhews what little de- 
pendance is to be had on ſuch vague publications. In all the 
entries of this branch of the family in the Heralds office, 
whoſe records are of indubitable authority in theſe matters, 
their arms are the ſame as were given to Alexander Stewart by 
the French king, and as are repreſented on the Seal. Nor are 
the Stewarts of Harteley deſcended from the marriage of Walter 
Stewart with Margery Bruſe, Alexander their anceſtor being 


B b 2 couſin- 


0 
g 
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vie de C r, 50 


ee to Walter, as will appear by the ſketch.of che 
pedigree which J fend with this, and therefore' could have no 


pretenſions to her coat: I muſt conclude: with: obſerving, 
thereto e the ol Ely, who- 


ie: to Sky. Ao of — 4 — 
| whoſedaiphter married Sir Janus Worſley of Pikwell, is regv- 
801 0 dedyced by undeniable proofs in the regiſters of this office. 

It theſs” fl 17 7 7 Kr you'br the Bortety any en- 
zertainment, it wilt e the Pleafure; aud ſhould have been 
happy 0 b Werke the körſect of — device * . en 
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XVII. A Diſſertatimm on a moſt valuable Gold Coin { 
Edmund Crouchback, Son of oy: III. * 
Kev. Mr. Pegge. 


Read at the Society of AnTiIQvanies, May 20, 1773. 


Dean Ms. Nonz:rs, 


AM extremely obliged to you for the ag of tord ? 
. Milton's Pectorale [a]; and in return I beg leave to preſent 'Þ 
you with the following ſhort memoir, concerning a curious, 


and, in my opinion, an almoſt ineſtimable, Coin of Edmund 
Crouchback. | 


Turn will be no occaſion for me to deſcant i in many —_ 
upon the Seal of Edmund ſurnamed Crouchback, engraved in 
Speed [5], fince that muſt be already well known, with all the 
particulars and circurnſtances relative ts t. However, as the 
Seal has ſome connexion with the ſeries of our Engliſh gold 
coins, as will appear in the ſequel, I ſhall venture to trouble 
you with a few curſory remarks upon it. 

Ms. SrezED calls it a Seal; and we muſt believe he had ſeen 

it in that ſhape an the Cotton Library. Edmund there fits 
 # la fverein, on a throne ſufficiently reſembling thoſe of his 


£4] See Vol. III. pl. xix. p. 357. [5] Sperd's Hiſtory, P. E32. 
EY father 
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father and uncle Richard earl of Cornwall, both which may 
be ſeen in Speed and: Sandford; which | laſt. has alſo, and I 
preſume ; from Speed, cauſed the obverſe of this Seal of 
Edmund's to be engraved in his Genealogical Hilo [4] 
as ſuch. 

Bur what enfaces.i it, infallibiy, to the claſs of Seals it is. the - 
Golden Bulla, of exactly the ſame type, engraved by the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries in plate xlii. Ne III. It then belonged 
to Edward earl of Oxford, and was afterwards purchaſed by 
Mr, Weſt ;, and, as this Bulla or Seal does not now appear in the 
Cotton Library, it was probably thence. purloined, and ſold to 
the earl. Be this as it may, it weighed eight. penny- weights, * 
and, as appeared by the ſilken ſtrings paſſing through it, had 
been appendant to an inſtrument, and, as is faid in the Society's 
print, to a bull of Pope Alexander IV, to confirm to prince 
Edmund the kingdom of Sicily and Apulia. But this, Sir, 
vou will deem highly improbable; for why a Seal. of this 
titular king, prince Edmund, ſhould be annexed to a bull of 
the Pope's, even though it related to. the kingdom he was to 
be inveſted with, is. perfectly inconceivable to me, the Bullae 
hanging at the papal inſtruments of that name being of a 
nature widely different from this. I ſhould therefore rather 
ſuppoſe it had belonged to ſome inſtrument of king Edmund, 
and I am fully perſuaded. that Prince Edmund had. a feat of this 
type, for the reaſons given above. 

Bo r, however ſtrange it may appear, this Seal was undbubted]y. 
a coin or medal too: for the late Thomas Barrett, eſq; of Lee, 
in the county of Kent, had a gold medal. of Edmund, which. 


agreed ae with theſe exhibits of the ſeal, both in the 


11 Sandford's Genealogical Hiftory, p · 10 3. 
1 B obverſe 
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cularty Atentive to. In | 
it was 1 feal; we are obliged to conctade it was $9rh7;/ and that 


: the} punch or die, that ſerved for the „rr of rikingehe ſeal, 
was 060 alſo for the coinſüg of 'tnonty, '* * 2 11 
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obverſe and reverſe; and this i is at preſent in the' poſſoſſion of 


my reſpectable friend his ſon. This medal? which I haus often 
both been and Wache, weighs fteten pomy- weights, which 


juſt anſwers to ſixteen Florens, the Ploren being firſt esihed 


A. 1252, at ſixty grains [d] ; and it is indiſputably a. cn or 
medal, there being not che leaſt appearanee of its haviüg over 


hung, a 4 bulla or ſeal, to any inſtrument whatſdever; a 
circùmſtance wich, when 1-examined'the' piece; V was parti- 


bort, Sir, as it is as clearly a coin, a8 


Tux next enquiry then' muſt be, by whom this ſme piece was 
coined? The ſtory of prince Edmund, fo far as relates to this 
matter, and without entering minutely into the affair of the 


Pope's diſpoſal of the kingdom of Sicily, is this. In the year 


12 54». Innocent IV. offered our king Henry HI. the kingdom 


of Sicily, for his ſecond ſon Edmund: the king accepted the 


ory when 0 5 gh involved hirn in great diſtreſs, wide becom- 


and it ſeems h 
money. 'Vp pon Tanocent's ah Wen IV. bella the 
Papal chair; and he, by a ring, inveſted prince Edmund, 
A. 1255, with his kingdom : but the cart of Leioeſter at length, 
A. 1265, renounced, in the king's and prince's name, all 
manner of claim and pretenſion to that crown. This is, in 
brief, the whole of the affair. And upon the face of the 
matter, as the ſeal has ſo much the air of an Enghſh ſeal of the 
times, and was probably both made and uſed in 3 by 


* 


[4] Steph. Mart. Leake, p. 44+ 4 
prince 
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prince Edmund himſelf; ane as all the reaſon in the world 


to imagine, that the chin, was [ vek by him too, eſpecially if, 
as the preſumption, is, it was coined With the, ſame die. But 
e e os, hee Boe eee 10 Lon 
« of Edmund, certain pieces of gold to be ſtamped with this 
* Inſcription,  Amundus rex Sicilige le whence perhaps it may 
be conjectured, that this piece of Mr. Barrett's may poſſibly be 
one of, thoſe coined by the Pope, I know not on what au- 
thorty Saadlose la 's this, aud yet I have a ight remembrance 
of having read it elſewhere ; but, ſyppoling it to be true, that 
the Pope cauſed 195 gold pieces to be ſtruck, Mr. Barrett's 
coin can never be one of them, as it. ſo perfeAly reſembles the 
ſeal, and was probably coined with the ſame die, and con- 
ſequently muſt have been minted in England, where Edmund's 
ſeal was apparently made, Beſides, the letters of the ſeal and 
cos are the Engliſh ones of the time, as every body muſt allow, 
who will be at the pains to compare them with thoſe on the ſeals 
of that age in Sandford : the form and faſhion of the obverſes 
accord like wiſe with that author's. ſeals, Whence the conclu- 
| fion is, that the piece was coined here in England in the name 
and by the authority of Prince Edmund. | 
Ir it be aſked, whether this coin ought to have a place in the 
Engliſh ſeries ot not? 1 anſwer, the probability is, that it was 
ſtruck by the authority of an Engliſh prince, Edmund, ſon of 
king Henry III. and he certainly has as good a title to have any 
coins or medals that bear his name taken notice of by an Engliſh 
medaliſt, as either Robert Curtois duke of Normandy, ſon of 
William the Conqueror, or Euſtace earl of Bologne, ſon of 
king Stephen. Let us only attend to the reverſe of the coin, 
Eadmundus Natus Regis Angliae illuftris, where, by calling him- 
ſelf the king of England's. ſin, he afferts a privilege exactly 


| | [e] Sandford, p. 105. 
Vol., IV. Ce LES parallel 
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parallel to that of Euſtate. But what approaches neareſt to the 
matter in hand, is the caſe of Edward the Black Prince; ; whoſe 
gold coins, though ſtruck” in another country, and by an aus 
thority ſeparate aud independant of his father, as we may ſap- 
poſe this' of Edmund to have been, have a choice place in our 
cabinets, and are - ſought. after dy out N one with the 
utmoſt eagernefs and follicitude. 

Bur put the caſe for once, that the piece was coined by his 
Holinefs, it was ſtill done under the authority of cs 
Edmund, king of Sicily, whoſe name it bears, and muſt” have 
been intended to run'and be received here as money. Whence 
it follows, that it ought in reafon to be deemed a part or parcel 
of the Englith feries, as the coins of King Henry VIII, ſtruck 
by the archbiſhops of York, or the biſhops of Durham, _ ge 

Tas refult, Sir, is, that we have here a gold « coin; or medal 
of the Engliſh ſeries minted many years before the Vulgar 
Aera, when our gold is ſuppoſed to have been firſt made; and 
even ſomewhat before 41 Henry III, or 1257, when this king, 
the father of prince Edmund, iſſued his gold pennies [JF]; for 
our piece was in all probability coined in the year 1254, of 
1255 at fartheſt, when the prince received the inveſtiture of 
this kingdom. Tt confequently ſerves very finely to fill up. that 
gap in our gold cabinets which intervenes between the reign of 
William the Conqueror [g] andthe 41 of ng N III. 


Jam, Sir, 
Vour moſt obedient "EY 
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VI Mr. Snelling's introduction to View of Gold Coinsof England. 
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AVING purchaſed the curious Gold Seal of Prince Ed. 
mund, ſecond ſon oſ King Henry the Third, as king of 


Seh [a], in compliance with your requeſt, I have made — 


enquiry into the events produced in England by the grant af 
the kingdom of Sicily to that prince, and ſhall ſubmit to you 
ſome remarks upon the Seal itſelf; which I deſire you will be 
pleaſed to lay before the-Society of Antiquaries. 

Tux grant of the kingdom of Sicily by Pope W the 


F ourth to Prince Edmund, will be found _ enquiry to 


[a] This Seal 3 is We by Speed and Sandford; was formerly in the 
tolleftion of Edwad earl of Oxford: and afterward in that of WIT Wes. 
«lg: * weighs eight penny- weights. 
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»6 Mr. As vr onthe Roents produced in England 
have produced the greateſt events in their conſequences, that 
ever appeared in the annals of England. Amongſt others, the 
aſſociation of the barons' againſt king Henry the Third ;. the- 
appqinting conſervators of the peace in the feveral N 2: 
and the ſettling the dambocratical part of our ebnſtiturion vpen. 
a permanent basis, by "Simon, _— ank og — 
nin che Bias was bis pfiſoger. 


As the king's, wars: with. his. barons have 181 bew generally 
attributed to his conneftions with Sicily, and foreign hiſtorians- 


being almoſt filent upon this head [5], E flatter myſelf that an. 
account of this tranſaction may be acceptable to the Society. 

Tung emperor Frederick, who died in. 1 by his will ſhared! 
Bis King tom Beers i een He 2p he Mes 6 of Sicily. 
to his ſon. Henry, whom he had by his third wife Habella of 
England, fiſter. to king Henry the Third. But the emperor: 
Conrage the Equrth, his ſucceſſor being at vers with Pope 
Innocent the Fourth, that Pontiff attempted to. ſeize upon, 
Sicily :. and, - apprehending that this attempt might, be attended 
with great expence, he endeavoured to perſuade Kichatd earl of: 
Corbwall, third. brother to king Henry, the Third to accept of 
the crown, of Sicily ; flattering bimſelf, that tha earls idee 
wealth would enable him to ſupport his military qpetatipus: 
but Richard, beipg a prince of great oeeonomy, declined. the- 
offer. 'Fhe Pope: afterwards offered the crawn of the Two: 
Sicilies to king Henry the Third, who. refuſed: the preſent;: 
being unwilling, to deprive his nephew Henry of his kingdom. 
However, Conrade, having put his brother Henry to death, and 


; 130 Rapin fays, « Among the many hiſtorians of Naples ad Sicily FEY 
have read, I-find but one that mentions, en paſſant, the grant made by the 
Pope to a ſon of the king of England; and the author is miſtaken in the namg- 


=. } the prince.“ 


made 
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madd himſelf maſter of Sicily, was. in the year 1253 poiſoned,. 

as is ſuppoſed, by his baſtard-brother Manfred, who uſurped! 
the throne of that kingdom. Hereupon Pope Innocent the 
Mtb, improving the opportunity, made himſelf maſter of 
Naples; but Conradine; the fon of the late emperor, con- 

tinuing the war, the Pope found- himſelf unable to maintain 
the army which he had ſent to Naples. In this exigency he 
applied once more to the king of England, and offered him: 
the crown. of Sicily for his fecond ſon Edmund; obſerving, 

that, as his nephew Henry was dead, theirs was no Ruther 

roam for his fcruples.. 

Hun was. weak enough to accept the offer, and not only 
ſent the Pope all the money which he could borrow or extort 
from his ſubjects, but was atfo fo indiſcreet, as to engage for 
the payment of all the ſums which the Pope might borrow for 
the placing Prince Edmund upon the throne of Sicily. The 
Nope, the better to carry on his deſigns, and to amuſe and 
pleaſe the king, who was become exceedingly fond of this 
Sictlian connection, ſent- over into England: Albert his notary, 
with. inſtructions to grant the. kingdom. of- Sicily. to Prince- 
Edmund and his heirs [c}.. 

Tux Pontiff, finding that Henry was ſo compleatly fallen 
into his ſhare, ſpared not the king's purſe, and drew away his 
money fo faſt, that his ordinary. revenue could not poſſibly 
anſwer. the expence.. This put him upon various methods 
of obtaining money from his people, which rendered him ex- 


[c] The notary executed his inſtructlons by an Ad dated Prid. Non. March, . 
1254; and, upon the 2d of the ides of May following, his Holineſs iſſued two 


Bulls; the one empowering the archbiſhop. of Canterbury to borrow money for: 


the ſervice of Sicily; and the other confirming the notary's grant of the king⸗ 
mD . Rymer's Foed. vol. I. p. 502. 512. 


ceedingly; 
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ceedingly odious to them; but he was ſo infatuated. with the 
hopes of acquiring a kingdom for his ſon, that he diſregarded theis 
complaints. _ Notwithſtanding Pope Innocent was very ſeuſible 
that it was out of the king's power to perform his engagements, 
he aſliſted him with his. apoſtolical authority in borrowing and 
ſqueezing money from the clergy as well as from the laity; and 
when Henry was unable to ſatisfy his demands, the Pope 
threatened to give the crowu of Sicily to ſome other prince [d]; 
but, his forces being defeated by thoſe of Manfred between 
Troya and Foggia in the year 1254, he ſoon after died, as 
it is ſaid, of vexation, His ſucceflor Alexander the Fourth, | 
at a great expence, carried on the war againſt Manfred, who, 
haviug defeated the forces of his Holineſs near Nocera, Was 
crowned king of the Two Sicilies. Wo 

Poez Alexander practiſed the ſame arts as his orellebefior upon : 
the king of England, who, being ignorant .of. what had hap- 
pened in Italy, was made the dupe of this deſigning - Pontiff, 
And he, the better to conceal his intended impoſitions upon 
Henry, ſeat the. biſhop of Bononia to London, with a bull, 
confirming his predeceſſor's grant of the kingdom of Sicily to 
Prince Edmund, upon the following conditions [e], viz. 
Tur Edmund ſhould perform liege homage to the Pope. 
THAT Sicily ſhould be no longer divided; but that the two 
parts ſhould be under the. government of one and the fame 
King. 

Trar the king ſhould make the Pope every year an ace 
knowledgement of two thouſand ounces-of fove gold, 


[4] Rymer's Foed. vol. I. p. 535. t 

le] The original inſtrument is ſtill extantin the Cottonian Libray, Cleopatra 
E. I. and is printed by Rymer in the Foedera, vol. I. p. 893. The title is in 
theſe words, ©* Conditiones ſub quibus regnum Siciliae conceditur Edmundo filio 
* Henrici regis.” 


Taar 


— w Prince Eden 4 wy 
Tear he ſhould fend three hundred horſe for three months 
to ferve the church in caſt ofticed, © 

Tuar the churches of Sicily would enjoy their liberties, 
aud that' the mn, hould yore gue bis rights to thoſe 
churches. 2 
TraArT Edmund a tis Wesen va they paid 'their 
homage, ſhould fwear that they ſhould: never eonſent to be 
choſen emperors, on ow _ loſing * . and being 
excommunicated. i 

THAT: the church bol ben poſſeſſion of the Duchy of 
Benevento. - 

THAT Edmund, wich he came to the age of fifteen, ſhould 
perform his homage 1 in perſon 5 and until then the king his 
father ſhould pay it for him. (The form ans the © hag. is 
inſerted in the inſtrument. | 

Tur it: ſhould be at the Pope 8 chodee, e he 0 
have homage paid him: by Edmund and — ſueceſſors 1 in perſon 
or b proxy. And, | | 

 FrarT Edmund ſhoukd n and maintain the grants 
made by his predeceſſors to the family of Hoembur cb. 

Bxs IDEs the above conditions, there were many other con- 
ventions and inſtruments for putting Edmund into poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom; ſeveral of which may be found in the Foedera ; 
and many more are extant upon the Patent, en! and Charter 
Rolls. 

ABouT the end of October, 1255, the ceremony of in- 
veſtiture was performed at London by the biſhop of Bononia, 
in the preſence of the king and a numerous aſſembly of great 

men, by the ſymbol of a ring which the Pope had ſent for that 
_ purpoſe. The poor king wept for joy at this ceremony, and 
tent the Pope Rey afterwards fifty thouſand marks, 


aud 
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and bound himſelf to ſend two hundred thouſand more within 2 


ſtated time; upon which account, the Pope e che king 
the tenths of the revenues of the clergy. 


. ALTHOUGH, the king's flatterers congratulated. 1 vpon . 
this augmentation of glory, there were wiſer people who were 
grieved to ſee their ſovereign ſo great a. dupe to che Popes and 
perceived that all the feady- money in the kingdom was net 
ſufficient to bring about the undettaking in which he was ern- 
backed. In ſhort, this Sicilian connection was. become. tx» 
- ceedingly unpopular, and the. buſineis grew more. and fore 
alarming. However, Henry being preſſed by the Pape; Was 
obliged to call a Parliament, for fupphes|f ],; and be, to avoid 
oppoſition, omitted ſending writs 0 the refractory barons. 
In this parliament, the king introduced his fon: cloathed in the 
Apulian habit, and made a ſpeech, wherein he deitranded latge- 
ſupplies for placing him upon the throne of Sicily: but the 
barons, being ſenſible of the ridicalous cheat — by the 
Pope, determined not to laviſh the treaſute of the kingdom 
upon ſuch a chimerical project, abſolutdy.. reſuſed to comply 
with the king's demands, and aſſigned the following reaſons for 
their refuſal: 
1. Tun great diſtance of that king dom from Eagland. 3 
2. TRE difficulties of ſecuring a free paſſage through the tet · 
ritoties of powers at enmity with the king of England, and 
perhaps favourers of his adveſary. | 
3. Manrsep's being in poſſeſſion of Labour is} (Laboris) 
and other places through which the communication between 
the ſeveral parts of the kingdom is uſually carried on. | 
IVI This Parliament met in the chapter-houſe at Weſtminſter on Friday before 


Midleyt Sunday, A. D. 1256. The writ of ſummons is preſerved in the Annals 


of Burton, p. 371. and is eight years before the firſt given by Sir William 
Dugdale. 2 | | LIES 


| ls ] Terra di Lavora. 
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4. Tux ſtrengthi of the prince (Manfred) in the kingdom. 
5. Tun alliance aftually ſubſſſting between that prince, the 


natives of Apulia, and the.inhabitants of the adjacent countries. 


6. Maxrazo's being in reren of moſt of the cities, : 
caſtles, and fortreſſes, of the kingdom 


7. Tus: great riches. which that prince daily received from 
thence. 

38. Tas immenſe expence already incurred by the king with- 
out any advantages gained in return, 

9. Tux exceſſive ſums requiſite for diſcharging the debts then 
due, as alſo for defraying the expences of prince Edmund's 
Journey, and ſettling him in quiet poſſeſſion of the kingdom; 
all which would amount to more money than the whole king- 
dom of England could produce. 

10. Tut deſtruction and impoveriſhment of England, which 
ruſt be the conſequence of the ſeveral and frequent iters or 
circuits of the juſtices, and of a variety of gxtortions, — 
and other oppreſſions. 

11. Tux ſcantineſs of the king's and his ſon's treaſure, and 
the poverty of the Engliſh as well cletgy as lait. 2 


12. Tux troubles Prevailing in Gaſcony, Ireland, and 
Scotland. 


13. Taz hoſtile invaſion of England by the Welch, in order 
to drive out the natives by force of arms. 

14. Tas diminution of the power of England in Y to 
its counſellors, wealth, and people, which the n of 
the earl. of Cornwall muſt occaſian. 

15. THE encouragement it would give to the king of France, 
and other neighbouring” princes, | but more eſpecially to ſuch 
as formerly poſſeſſed lands in England, to attack that kingdom, 


ſo ſoon as the affairs of Sicily had drained it of men, » copnlellacy, 
arms, and money. 


Vor. IV. D d 16. THE 
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16. Tax reſolution they had taken, not only to refuſe giving 
their aſſent to the king's taking upon himſelf the burthen of 
this buſineſs, leſt it ſhould be furmiſed that they conſented to 
his being betrayed or delivered into the hands of his enemies; 
but totally to decline being concerned in the- buſineſs aforeſaid 
- jointly with the king ; and that as well for the before - mentioned 
reaſons, as on account of the immoderate and uncertain expence 
vrhere with it muſt be attended, and which could not be raiſed. 
LASTLY, The difficulty and heavy terms required in caſe the 
buſineſs: ſhould be undertaken, and which might occaſion. the 


king's loſs of his right to that kingdom, after infinite trouble and 
expence in order to obtain it. 


In this extremity the King and the Pope united in opptoſiing 
the people; the king iflued a proclamation commanding 
all that were worth 15/. per annum in land to take the 
order of knighthood, or to pay a certain ſum [g]: he 
alſo took a tallage of 500 marks from the citizens of 
London, and his Holineſs ſent Ruſtand his legate into 
England to extort money, for which purpoſe he ſummoned 
an aſſembly of the biſhops and abbots, whom he acquanted 
with the Pope's and the King's pleaſure. The demands of the 
legate were ſo exorbitant, that they were received by the af- 
fembly with the greateſt ſurprize and indignation. The biſhop. 
of Worceſter declared roundly, that he would loſe his life rather 
than comply. The biſhop of London faid, that if the. mitre 
was taken off his head, he would clap on a helmet in its place. 
The . was no leſs violent; and, in the end, the biſhops 


121 In the month of O aober the king 3 every Sheriff! in. England 5. 

mai ks, for omitting to collect the knighthood-money as directed by his procla- 

mation, M. Paris, p. 804. This knighthood-money was often exacted by 

aur kings, and was not abrogated till x b Car IJ. | 3 
ay 
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and N 1 ily threatened. pra excommunication, were 
obliged to ſubmit. It ſeems, however, that ſome of the prelates 
did pot comply with the Pope's demands; ; for, on the 1oth of 
the kalends of Occober, 12 56, he iſſued a bull, whereby 
he excommunicated | all the prelates Who bad not paid 
their tenths [4]. Nor did his Holineſs ſtop here ; for he borrowed, 
4 from ſeveral Italian merchants, in king Henry s name, 135,540 
marks ; and, to diſcharge theſe debts, he cauſed obligatory 
notes to be drawn npon the biſhops . and abbots in England, 
which they at firſt refuſed to pay, but, after ſeveral ſtruggles, 
they agreed to repay theſe ſums; and by a bull, dated the 5th of 
the kalends of October, 1256, he ordered a ſubſidy to be levied 
upon the clergy. of Scotland for the payment of the debt con- 
tracted by king Henry for the affairs of Sicily [i]. . . 
| Upon the 2oth of the Nones of October, the Pope iſſued 
a Bull, allowing the king fix months time for the payment of 
the debt to him; and ordered the king to ſend an army "Mm 
Sicily upon pain of excommunication and interdict [&]. 
ſhort, the demands of the Pope were inſatiable, and he —— 
the king continually to ſend him money and troops to Italy; 
both of which the Parliament, convened for that purpoſe, ab- 
ſolutely refuſed III: and returned for anſwer to the king's 
demand, that he-had unadviſedly accepted the kingdom of 
Sicily from the Pope without the counſel of his nobles, 
deſpiſing their deliberation aud wiſdom ; that he ought. to 
have been inſtructed by the example of his brother, Who 
{5] Rymer's Foed. vol. 1. p- 607. 
[] Ibid, p. 608. On the 1 Sth of February, 1256, the king prohibited all 
his Ecclefiaſtical ſubjects from going to Rome before they had'taken an oath that 


they would not ſolicit againſt the king in the affairs of Seily. 
[ei Rymer's Foed. vol. I. p. 611. | | 
II This parliament met at London 1258, and fat till the Sage, after 


Aſcenſion- day, when it was adjourned to Oxford. | 
d 2 had 
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had resected the- offer; chat many difzeukies would attend 
the conqueſt of a country at ſo greut x diſtanos from Brghund; 
that the fincerity of tlie Pope was mirh to be doubted : 
that the Apuliahs were a moſt treacherous people, - whs 
poifoned their relations; and coueluded by declaring; that 
they neither could not woutd longer beur with ſuch extortions 
atid opprefſions. At length the king adjourned the Pars 
katnenit to Oxford; and agrerd, that the government i fhoald 
Be reformed and pot inte the fands uf kwerty-wur evitu 
miſſioners, who emed the fit fanses aräties, enlled the 
Provifions or Statutes of Otford. The barviis, before ttey 
broke up, agreed upon an oath of affociatton, whereby they 
obliged themſelves to maintain theſe provifotts with their Tives 
and yam and the city of Londom foot: #Rterwards emered 
into the affociatioh.. Phe king, being deprived of great part of 

his power by thefe proviſions, was abſbl ved by Pope Urbari the 
Fourth from his oath which he had taken 't6 obfetve theſs 
Statutes []; whereupon he declared to the Parhament ut 
London, that he would not be longer buund by chem. He 
took poffeſfion of the Tower, and diſtuiſſd by proctemarion all 
the officers who had been appointed by the twenty-four com- 
miffioners, and nominated others in their room. The barons, 
after ſeveral fruitleſs attempts for at! accommodation, had 
recoutſe to arms. The eatl of Leiceſter, who was at the head 
of the confederates, having taken the king priſoner at the battle 
of Lewes, obliged him to fae fach mandates as he thought 
proper In]. All the officers of the eron and of the houfeheld 
were named by the earl; aud the whole authority, as well as 


arms, 


ſm] Vide ROY in Bibl. Cotton. Cleopatra E. I. ; 
II] About this time Pope Urban the Fourth appointed for his legate in 1 


England, Guido, Cardinal of St. Sabine, who, being arrived at Paris, was menaced 
with 
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arms, of the ftate, were lodged in his hands. Il indes 
ar each-county officats, to whom were given the title of con- 


ſer uators of the peace, and inveſted them with new and ar- 


bieracy powers [0], In the bady of each committon appointing 
the couferyatars of the peace, there was a precept to every of 


them-to lend four knights of ,cach county, to be choſen by the 


aſſent of that county, for the qihole | conniy. to meet. the king 


ar.[Londoa vpoti the Oftares of the Holy Trinity then next 


erfuing. Theis commiſſions bear date the 4th of Jvoe, 48 
Henry HL A. D. 1258. The Parliament met acccordiogly, 
rer nn. r = 
8. | 7 

=_ 3 ban in aba vennh of hin wg cauſed writs 
ts: beaded: in the king's name, for a new Parkament to meet 
at London on the Octaves of St. Hilary. To this Parliament 

only twenty-three of the temporal barons which were of his 
party, and -a great number of Eeclcfiafties, who were devoted 
to his intereſt, were ſummoneũ y]; and, the better tocncreafe 
and turn to advantage his popularity, he cauſed general writs 


to be ſem to the ſheriff of each county, to return two Knights 


for each ſhire, e to ſit in 
Parliament. 

11 das been aflerted: by De. Brady, Mr. Hume, Mr. Whitaker, 
onde, that this was the firft time that the cities and 


borovghs fent deputies to repreſent them in Parliament; which 


with death by Leiceſter if he ſet his foot within the kingdom: howerer, the 
legate advanced as far as Bologne, where he maniſted his reſentment againſt 
the Earl and his · adberents; but, not chinking it fafe to truſt his perſon in 
England, he returned to Rome, where he was ſoon after elected Pope by the name 
of Clement the Fourth. 


[9] One of theſe commiſſions is printed in Brady's Appendix, vol. I. N* 210. 
CTG p- 1. and 2. 
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opinions have been controverted by Mr. Petit, Mr. Tyrrel, 
Mr. Hody, aud the late lord Lyttelton. But, without entering 
into this conteſt; it may be remarked, that, ſince the titne of 
the earl of Leiceſter's/adminiſtration, the" right of the Citizens | 
and Burgeſſes to fit in Parliament. hath never been qu 
althaugbi the Commons Were hot e een to 8 7 0 | 
Maat fut many years. afterwards; © \ 2.611, 10 fl 
Ir may not be improper” to obſerve;. Ant. Boe Dann the 
Fourth, by his Bull dated 5 kal. Aug. 1263, revoked the 
Grant of Sicily to prince Edmund; ind his ſucceſſor, Pope 
Clement the Fourth, granted tlie fame to Charles of Anjou, 
brother to St. Lewis king of France. Upon the 6th of June, 
1265, the king, whilſt he was in Leiceſter's power, iſſued a 
eomtmmiſſton to ſeveral perſons therein named, to rehommce the 
kingdom of Sicily in. the name and on the behalf of Him and 
his ſon Edmund [g]; and Leicefter afterwards cauſed that 
renunciation to be notified to the Pope by a letter from the 
king. Indeed, that earl was obliged in honour to take theſe 
ſteps, as he and ſeveral of his adherents had bound themſelves 
by an oath not to make peace with the king until he had re- 
nounced his pretenſions to the kingdom of Sicily. But prince 
Edmund had ample amends for the loſs of that kingdom; for, 
upon the 4th of Avguſt, "1265, his brother Prince Edward, 
having defeated: Leiceſter 'and his adherents at the battle of 
Eveſham, the immenſe eſtates of that earl, together with thoſe 
of Robert Ferrers, earl of Derby, John of Monmouth, and 
others, were given to prince Edmund, who was created earl 
of - Lancaſter, Leiceſter, Derby, and Campaigne. Theſe vaſt- 
poſſeſſions laid the foundation of the future greatneſs of the 
Houſe of Lancaſter; the power and influence of which in- 
creaſed to ſuch a height, that Henry of Bolingbrook, beg 


[9] Rymer, vol, I. p. 815. 


too 
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too powerful for a ſubject, depoſed his couſin- german king 
Richard II, and mounted the throne of this kingdom. And 
thus, in the perſon of prince Edmund, were originally founded 
the great; contentions which _ ſubſiſted M the two 

Hdquſes of York and Lancaſ ter.. 

Wr teſpect to the Seal of prince — as lig ür 
Siehe I find, that upon the th of the kalends of June, 
1254, Pope Innocent the Fourth iflued his Bull, authorizing 
this prihce to fabricate a Royal Seal for the affairs of the 
kingdom of Sicily [rÞ. Edmund, in his letter to the Sicilians 
concerning his reception, ſeems to allude to a particular Seal 
which was known to them. The letter is. printed in the 
Foedera [5], and concludes in theſe words, In cujus rei 
* teſtimonium preſentem literam AuxxA BULLA NosTRA fe- 


« eimus conſignari. Dat. _ Windel.. 13 kal. April. 
66 n rer | * ; 


2 


6 De Alas, _— Mee Rees Saaler 
1. latens Epiſropus, ſervus ſervorum Dei, cariſſimo in Chriſto filio 
2 Regi Angliae illuſtsi; ſalutem & apoſtolicam benedictionem. Ut eo ſimus, 
quod tibi fit cordi, negotium quod in perſona cariſſimi in Chriſto filii noſtri 
66 Edmundi, Regis Sicine inuſtris, natu tui, aſſumpſiſſe dinoſcerts, certiores quod 
idem tex, aſſumptae dignitatis faftigio, reddiderit de tuo bene placito ſe infignem, 
© defideramus & volumus regalem magnificentiam attente rogantes, quatinus pro- 
_ ** tinus. jubeas, quod idem rex ſtatim figillum regium faciens' fabricari, nobis 
« infra Feſtum Beati Michaelis proxmo venturum, quod aſſumꝑto negotio ex- 
preſſe conſentit, ſignificet ſuĩs patentibus litteris regiis bulla aurea comrmunitis ; : 
* tuque ſimiliter infra eundem terminum fuper hoc, & quod id de tua voluntate 
„ procedit mittas nobis tuas paterites litteres in quibus nomines ipſum regem. 
4 Dots Aſiſii octavo kal. Jani Pontificatus noſtti anno undecimo. * 


Via Rymer Foed. vol. I. P. $1.3» 
19 ver p 790. 
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Ir was cuſtomary for piinces to make uſe of Seals of Gold 
Vvpon extraordinary occaßons; | faveral [of which ate now ra- 
maining in the Chaptershoute at Weſtminſter A Bome of 
theſe are of ſolid gold porfotatad with holes to admit the 
ſtrings or labels by which they are appoendant; and ſome, like 
the preſent, are compoſed of two. lamina" of gyld laid upon 
wax, and dloſed on r Une boos e like Na of folid 
metal. | 530811] 5f l 
Uron the obverſe of this Seal, the Sole is ; ſeated upon a 
throne, holding a ſceptre an his right hand, and in his deſt an 
orb ſurmounted by a croſs; the legend, | 
«++ Eadmundus Dei gratia Sicilie Rex!“ 
.  Uvpx the reverſe is a ſhield charged with oP 4 arms "ou 
England, and the following legend, 
% Eadmundus natus Regis Anglie-illaſteis? 5 
Ir may at firſt fight ſeem ſingular, that Prince Edmund 
ſhould aſſume the royal arms of England, without any mark 
of cadency thereon, in .the life-time of his father ; but, when 
it is conſidered, that this was a royal Seal fabricated for him as 
ſovereign of a kingdom wherein his father had no Juriſdiction, 
the propriety of omitting the label will be obvious; which 
mark of diſtinction he obſerved when he ſealed as a ſubject of 
England. There are in the duchy office, and in the college of 
arms, ſeveral charters of this prince as earl of Lancaſter, Lei- 
ceſter, Derby, and lord of Monmouth. I have alſo a grant of 
prince Edmund in my collection, to which is appendant a Seal, 
' having the following legend, Edmundus Filius Regis 
* Anglie Dis Monemute.” The Seals appendant to the charters 
above alluded to are of green wax, each having an Eſcutcheon 


[e] Several of theſe Seals are of exquiſite workmanſhip. Some of them are 
engraved in the Foedera, 


3 ll 


dds Grant of Sigily u Prince Edmund. 1.0 aeg 
df he Artus of England, with a label af three points. It was 


not until about: this e time kind 8 Heraldic 
diſtinction was uſed, 


- THERE: is in the moon of Thomas WE of DE, 
Eg a piece. of gold {v} weighing fourteen pennyweights and 
twemy -w). grains, impreſſed: from the matrix of, or caſt 
from. my Seal, which ſeems by the form of the letters upon 
it, as well as r the ame to haye been made in 


A ingenious. 3 of this Society 6 eben Mi. Bar- 
rett's piece to have been a coin ſtruck by the authority of prince 
Edmund, and: that the ſame ought to be, placed in the ſeries of 
our Engliſh gold Coins, and muſt have been, intended, to have 
been current here as his money, and ſerves to fill up that gap 
in our gold cabinets which intervenes between the reign of 
William the Conqueror, and the 41ſt of King Henry the Third. 
But, with all poſſible deference to "hi judgement, I beg leave to 


differ with him i in 2 upon this occaſion, tor the following 
| reaſons: 


2 Brcavse I do not find the leaſt mention of ſuch a coin in 
any of our Hiſtorians.” wp! 2 2 


2. Bxcausg I cannot ſuppoſe that Henry would have wan- 
tonly increaſed the murmurs and complaints of his people, by 
permitting his- ſon to coin money a as king of Sicily, and allow 


WW | 7 - 


[x] This piece hath been exhibited at the Society of Antiquaries, and my 
friend the Reverend Mr. Beauvoir of Canterbury inſorms me y letter, that, 
by a creaſe on ong part of the edge, it ſeems as if it had been joined together: 

*. it doth not ring, but ſounds as if hollow. 5 


[w] The Reverend Mr, Pegge. See his Difrtation read before the Society, 
May. 20, 3397S _ ©* - | } 
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the fime to be current in this kingdom. Such a ſtep would 


have produeed no other eſſect, han n 
odious to his ſubjects. 


3 Bre Aus there would b be an obvious i in ima- 
gining that ſuch pieces could be ſtruck for the payment of the 


annuity ot fee farm to the Pope; that rent eharge by the ſtipu- 
lation abovementioned being two thouſand ounces of pure gold 
or bullion without allay. . So that the expence of coining this 

tribute was unneceflary ; eſpecially when it is conſidered, that 
the ſtamping of bullion enger no additional ee in — 


country. 


J 


4. Bzcavst it is not bien that theſe pieces were firuck 
in England for the pay ment of the Pope”: $ army in Sicily, as a 


twenty-two, would (in the purehi 2 
ae af have deen 2 ©. Rear he” 5 
ney, 


— 


of coin 


ner as Coins are now w impreſſed, and the holes through which 
the ſtrings or labels paſs, affixing them to the inſfruments, 


ſeem to have been. perforated after the imprefh ions were made 
upon them. 


Tyanevon E, IN whatever point of view 1 conſider Mr. Bar- 


rett's piece, I cannot fuppoſe it to have been a coin. Upon 
the whole, I believe Mr. Barrett's piece either to have been a 


caſt from my Seal, or that it was intended for a Seal which 
was 


- 


ith great truth 


inſtrument, as there are no holes 


to any 


it for ſuch purpoſe, I am, w 


* 


Dear 


- 


* 


MAS ASTLE. 


- 
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XIX. of the Wiſdom F the: Antient Eoyptiancy. a 
Diſcourſe concerning their Aris, their Sciencat, and 
their Learning : their Laws, their Governmetit, 
— their Religion. Mitb occafional Reflleffions upon . 
the State of Learning among the 1 ; and ſome © 


other Nations. 
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81 R. SALT l No- 7 1775 
HE : Peg ele mate by the — = in Arts and 
Sciences, beyond other nations their contemporaries, had 
ee much inſiſted on by various writers, and by fome chiefly 
with a view to depreciate the characters of Moſes and the 
Iſraelites. But a vecy ingenious writer, the late Robert Wood, 
Eſq. in a poſthumous work of his, lately pubſiſhed [a], Bas 
given his opinion, and ſome reaſons for it, that * the high 
compliments which have been ſo long paid to the knowledge 
«aud wiſdom of the antient Egyptians have not been fo well 


[4 An Eſſay on the original genius and writings of Homer, 4to. 1775+ 
66 + founded 
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ct founded as is generally imagined [#]- The ſabje&, indeed, 
is only incidentally handled by Mr. Wood; which it is to be 
wiſhed he had treated more at large, as few men could be better 

qualified for it than himſelf. It is of great importance on many 
accounts, and deſerves a particular diſcuſſion; ſuch a diſcuſſion, 
we are aſſured, was given to it by the celebrated Dr. John 
Woodward. This gentle man has hitherto been chiefly known 
to the learned world by his writings in one branch of natural 
hiſtory, and his theory of the univerſal deluge, in ſupport of the 
truth of that great event, as recorded by the Jewiſh legiſlator, 
But Dr. Woodward did not confine his opinion of Moſes's vera- 
city. to this particular tranſaction; but being himſelf, upon ma- 
ture Examination, convinced of the truth of all the other great 
events which are recorded in the Pentateuch, he very laudably 
undertook to convince others. Accordingly, he formed a very 
extenſive plan for the defence and ſupport of the Jewiſh Law- 
giver, againſt the formidable attacks that had been made upon 
him. Some ſpecimens of this great undertaking are given by 


Mr. Holloway, in his tranſlation from the Latin of Dr. Woed- 


ward"s natural hiflory of the earth illuſtrated, enlarged, and de- 


ſended [c). He has alſo given the titles of ſeveral diſtin trea- 
tiſes which compoſed a part of this plan; one of which is, 
« Of the antient Egyptians, a diſcourſe concerning their arts, 
<« their learning, and their religion, with occaſional reflectious 
« on the ſtate of learning amongſt the Jews, and ſome other 
nations {4].” In this, beſides other things, favs Mr. Hol- 
loway, the Mofaic inſtitution is vindicated; aud the charge of 
S:r John Marſham [e}, and Dr. Spencer /], that ſome parts of 
this inſtitution were taken from the Egyptians, is refuted. 


151 P. 118. 3 gro. 1726. _ [4] P. 108. 
le] Chron. Canon. Sacc. g. + ] De Legib. Hebracc 1. iii. 


Now, 


214 Dr. Woodwand's Dit on. | 
Now, Sir, it has fo happened, that this treatiſe, written ont 


fair, and ſeemingly prepared for the pre, is fallen into my = 


hands, being communicated to me by 2 gentlemari who Das 
very frankly given it up to my diſpoſal [g]. To this ln 
Society I a3 frooly communicate it, thinking it not upwerthy 
their attention; and, if it ſhall be found to deſerve a place in 
their memoirs, I ſhall eſteem myſelf fortunate in having been 


. ä 
— 41 


I am, Sir, 
[Your moſt obedient es, 


5 N. LO RT. 
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Of the Wiſdom of the Antient Egyptians. 


I HAVE here laid open a ſcene that is very unpleafing, 
and ſhewn mankind in a ſtate extremely low and mean, under 
mighty difficulties and diſtreſſes. This, indeed, I had given 
ſome intimations of in a former diſcourſe [4], and have now 

made the thing out more at large ; pleaſing myſelf with the 
hopes that there will come a time in which I ſhall have leiſure 
and opportunity of doing ſo to all parts of that diſcourſe, for 
which I have long had the materials in readineſs. As I have 
here exhibited the dark fide of the globe, I am ſure I could 
with far greater ſatisfaction ſhew that which is luminous and 


ls] Mr. Herbert, of Cheſhunt. | 
] Nat. Hiſt, of the earth, p. 55 and 94, 2d edit. 


bright, 


—— Eixyytians _ 


wight, fot Forth, the firſt appeazances of liehe in the world, 
mid trace her. thorough all agen and climates. © But as this is 
what my preſent ſubject does not require, ſo neither will my 


affairs give leave to purſue it. Yet a ſe brief ſketches I can 


hardly forbear giving here; and fhall rejoice to ſee ſome fit 
hand exert irſelf_to: the fraiſhing of the piece. It would be a 
work, as of mighty importance and advantage to the world, ſo 
of vaſt pleafure to him who ſhowld perform it. And this is not 
a taſk for 2 declatrner, or vender of meer words, but for a 
perſon of genius and teal knowledge; one who is thoroughly 
apprized of hiſtory, and the tranſactions of mankind in all 
ages; who is a maſter of the ſubject he treats of, and has a real 
' underſtanding of the arts, and of the ſciences, of which he 
writes; and one who has a true knowledge of nature, and a 
deep inſight into things. Such a one will ſee that nature has 
been ſteady, invariable, aud alike, thorough all ages; the earth 
and its productions, the water, the air, 'and heavens, ever the 
ſame, But, as the ſoils in the ſeveral parts of the globe are 
very different, Hkewiſe are the Productions there, the fruits, 
and herbage. Nor do they vary only in kind: but thoſe of 
even the fame ſort differ in ſtrength, in goodneſs, and per- 
fection. The animals that feed and live upon theſe differ too. 
This is, indeed, only a conſequence of that, and what nobody 
can well wonder at. Nor is it to be imagined that even man- 
kind, that, in the various parts of the earth, ſubſiſts upon 
thoſe very vegetables, and animals, can be exempted from a 
like difference. No; affuredly the inhabitants of each country 
partake of the good, or ill, the happineſs or unhappineſs of it. 
And there is no man, that is converſant in the world, but muſt 
obſerve that the people of ſome countries are conſiderably ſupe- 
rior to thoſe of others, in conſtirution, in ſtature, in ſtrength, 
| | in 
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PET event; genius, in capacity und abilities; of 
mind. The things all depend-wholly upon cauſes:that-are ſixt 
and permanent; But then there are, others that are accidental 
and uncertain, that have a great! influence upon ſcieqces.iand 
arts, and are the cauſe that they vary and alter much; even 
among the ſame people, and in the ſame-counitry.::-Suchare 
the changes and revolutions of empire i the genius and diſpo- 
ſition of the prince, and of men of ſigute and fortune in the 
commouwealth; the nature of the government; liberty or op- 
preſſion; peace or war; the particular guſts. and inclinations of 
perſons that are ſtirring, active, and have an influence upon the 
people ; ; different maxims and opinions in religion, in policy, 
and in philoſophy, that happen to prevail; the. various forts 
of entertainments, recreations, and. ways of pleaſure, that are in 
faſhion ; and the difterent modes of ſtudy, e. gr. of philoſophy, 
antiquity, hiſtory, oratory, poetry, or philology, that happen to 
obtain and come in vogue. All theſe ought to be exactly at- 
tended to, and well weighed, by one that would know the true 
ſprings that ſet things in motion; in order to the rightly con- 
ducting himſelf in the compiling a hiſtory of ſcience. If the 
brief landſcape, I am here about to give of the wiſdom of the 
Egyptians, may contribute any thing towards it, 1 ſhall not think 
the few hours ſpent in the drawing wholly miſapplied. 


Eo vr is a country aſſuredly very happy, ſending forth all 
things uſeful to human life in great plenty and perfection; and 
this too without much labour or culture, the Nile, in its yearly 
inundations, depoſing a ſlime upon it that renders it fruitful 
beyond meaſure ; ſo that the inhabitants have ſcarcely any thing 
more to do than only to ſcatter a little grain upon the land, and, 
without further trouble, they have a return 1n great abundance. 
It is hardly credible what vaſt numbers of people have been 


| ſupported 


3 


— 


| 


up in making proviſion for the ſupport of life, the Egyptians 
had little or nothing of that ſort to do. This gave them a 
mighty advantage over the. countries all round; and it is not to 
be wondered that they had the ſtart of them as to ſcience, and 
had very anciently a great reputation for their ſuperiority in 
learning. But we ſhall have a truer and more certain idea of 
the learning of thoſe times, when we know of what fize this 
was, that was fo much admired by all the neighbour nations. 
For I cannot aſſent to the common opinion that there was ever 
really any conſiderable learning among the Egyptians. It might 
indeed be thought ſuch by the Cyrenians, Arabians, and the in- 
habitants of the other barren countries round about, where the 
people had enough to do to procure meat and cloaths, and had 
little leiſure to attend to ſtudy or the improvement of the mind. 
And the great plenty, luxury, and opulency, that ſtrangers, 


[i] Nat. Hiſt. of the Earth, part ii. p. 83. et ſeqq. | 
le] v. Herodot. l. ii. c. 48, 49, 60. 89. et 111. Strabo, l. xvii. p. 801. a. 
Ammian. Mar. I. xxii. c. 16. alios. | 
[II Nat. Hiſt. of the Earth, p. 85. et ſeqq. 
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the Greeks, and others, ſaw in Egypt, made them imagine 
there was ſomewhat very extraordinary in the thing, and that 
the Egyptians were maſters of ſome mighty knowledge, by 
means of which, they were intitled to that ſuperiority and thoſe 
advantages over all their neighbours.; whereas in reality they 
were all owing wholly to the goodneſs of their country. Then 
they had a very high opinion of their own nation, and the 
vanity to think the reſt of mankind beſides very weak, illiterate, 
and meer children [m], in compariſon of themfelves. They 

were the moſt oſtentatious, boaſting [u] people in the univerſe, 
and every body was forward enough to imagine there could not 
be all that outcry without ſomething at the bottom very conſi- 
derable to warrant it. 

Bur what moſt favoured the opinion of their learning were 
the Hieroglyphic figures that appeared on their obeliſks, their 
pyramids, and other monuments, on every fide, They talked 
of wondrous matters that were couched under thoſe repreſen- 
tations; in which they could not be contradicted by the Greeks, 
who travelled into thoſe parts, or other foreigners, who knew 
little or nothing of the meaning of them. They might gaze 
and admire, but muſt be much in the dark as to what they im- 
ported, the ſculpture being not anly rude, but done in a manner 
much different from that of Greece. As to the Egyptians, 


ln] Ventoſa et inſolens natio. Plin. de Aegyptiis in Panegyr. p. 350. a. 


Aegyptii viri ventoſi, furibundi, jactantes, injurioſi, 2 adeo . 
Fl. Vopiſcus in Saturnino, p. 718. 


[La] . Yap TWY GAA porerpiclats Herodot. I. le c. 121. Conf. etiam 


e. iſ} To | os Alyunlizxov, ix QUozws xa * ici Umipewxer. Philo Jud, de 


gricult. 196. 
Jam the for: of the wife, Ifai. Xix. 11. 


Became vain in their imaginations, profeſſing tnemſelves to be wiſcs 


Rom. i. 21, 22. 
they 
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they only carried on a vain amuſement, and aimed meerly at 
the aggrandizing and extolling the riches, the power, and the 
wiſdom of their own nation, having little regard to fact. This 
is evident from the very accounts they gave of theſe things. 


The Hieroglyphicks upon. the obeliſks were the moſt con- 
ſiderable; and ſome of them interpreted theſe as ſetting forth 


matters of religion [o]; others of philoſophy aud nature [plz others 
of hiſtory, and the riches, power, victories, and actions of theit 
Princes O. The very obelitk which theſe laſt take upon them 
to interpret, I mean that of Rameſes, is at this day in being; 
and, after all, the gravings upon it apparently ſet forth only 
ſomething of their religion, and the ſacred animals [J. Among 
the reſt, there are, in the ſeveral parts of this pillar, -repre=- 
Yorititions of above fifty owls, and almoſt double that number 
of ſerpents. What theſe could ever poſſibly denote of vittories, 
riches, and power, it will, I believe, be no eaſy thing to find, 
whatever the vain-glorious humour of the Egyptian prieſts 
might prompt them to give out; but it is Known to every body 
in how much veneration thoſe animals were had, and how | 
great a figure they made in the religion of the Egyptians, It 
will be thought perhaps ſtrange by thoſe who are leſs con- 
verſant with theſe things, that there ſhould be ſo great numbers 
of theſe, and other animals, upon the ſame pillar : but it is 
what is very common in all theſe works, in the obeliſks, 


de Obeliſcos—Antiqui reges—Dus ſuperis 1 in religione dicarunt. Ammian, 
Marcellin. I. xvii. c. 5. 


(p] Rerum naturae interpretationem Aegypriarum opera philoſophiae conti- 
nent. Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 9. 


[2] Sacerdos Aegyptius ap. Tacit. Annal. 1. ii. c. 60. Hermapion ap. Ammian. 
Marcellin. I. xvii. c. 4. et Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 816. c. 


[1] ipz SJ. Manetho ap. Joſephum contra Apion. 1. i. p. 1053. d. 
4 | . the 
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the canopi [5], and other, idols, the ſhrouds and ſwathes of the 
mummies ON and other remains of that nation. The deſigu 


was partly to expreſs thei great devotigu to thoſe .Creatures, and: 


not unuſual with them 0. exhibit great numbers of the fame 


animals all together, and all figured in the very ſame manner 1443 
by which they could deſign nothing but meer. ſhew and orna- 
ment, ſach as it was. The obeliſks, the gravings of which are 
very much alike in all commoyly exhibit, towards the top, 
one of their chief deities, generally Ofiris; with the figure of a 
prieſt before him, kneeling, and making ſome oblation, This 
is uſually repreſented, in the ſame form preciſely, on all the 
four ſides of the obeliſk. For the reſt beneath, there is uſually 
expreſſæd a great number and variety of the facred animals, 
6. gr. the Lion, Apis, Mnevis, Hawk, Ibis, Crocodile, Scara- 
baeus, and ſeveral others; but all ſet forth in the moſt diſor- 
derly, wild, and unſkillful manner that can well be imagined. 
In fine, whoever ſhall confider the ſculpture upon the Menſa 
Iſiaca, upon the obeliſks, and other like monuments, and 
the painting upon the ſhrouds and bandages of the mummies, 
will plainly diſcover that they only repreſent the Egyptian 
deities, Oſiris, Its, Horus, Apis, and the reſt; the rites- 
and ſolemnities of their worſhip; the utenſils and inſtruments 
uſed in their ſacrifices ; their religious pomps [ww] and procef 


DL] V. Canop. ab Ant. Lafrerio ed. Rom. 1547. et alium ap. J. J. Boiſſard. 
Antiq. tom. vi. tab. 6. 


Lt] V. Nardium in Lucret. tab. iii. fig. 1. 

Lu] V. Nard. ib. fig. 2. et alios. 

[w] Harum egregiam deſcriptionem concinnavit Cl. Alexandr. Strom. I. vi. 
p. m. 633. V. Pompam Iſiacam in Marm. Antiq. Romae ap. Jac. Spon. Miſcell. 


Eruditae Antiquitat.. p., 306. De i iepopopaiy et epo SN confer Plut. de Iſid. et 
Otr. p. 352. b. 
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Gon.[x],;, and the ſacred animals. Theſe, with here and there 
a. rude ſcxawi ecording to the fancy of che Deſigner, to fill up 
a vacancy. and. the; exorciſms and gtaraas upon the ſhrouds of 
the mummies, ate the main things that; are ſet forth in that vaſt 
variety of the Egyptian. werkes, that have berm brought to light 
by: tho diligenee aud curioſity of this: and the laſt age; and ir is 
plain from the accounts of the aucients, thoſt that are periſned 
and-:deſtrayert were of the lit fort. 80 that any one whd ſhall 
go ahout to make a ſymbolicai conſttuction: of theſe, as Dod. 
Sieulus [y], Plutarch [&], Clement Alexandrinus [a], the author 
under the name of Horus Apollo #4}; and ſome other of tlie 
Ancients; have done, to paſs by tlie voltminous and fanciful” 
works: of J. Nierius q, N. Cauſſimus [ d, F. Kircher [4], and 
ſome later writers, may; with full as muell reaſon, make the 
like interpretation of the 'Avayaups and Baſſo-Relievos of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, or the Hiſtory- paintings of 'Raphael;. 
M. Augelo, Rubens, or M. Le Brun. A view of! the things 
themſelves will ſoon ſhew any one that the defign of theſe 
Egyptian ſculptures and pictures was chiefly to give an hiſtorical 
repreſentation of the religious cuſtoms of that nation. Nor can 
it be thought ſtrange there ſhould be ſuch numbers of theſe, to 
any one who knows how infinitely ſupenttitious the Egyptians: 
were above all other POP. But then. this way of oxprethon: 


[x] De Deorum Kupariai, v. Clem. Alexand. 3 I. v. p. 567. et The 
Gale. V. Cl. in Not. ad Iamb. de Myſt. p. 252, 253: 
[5] Bibl. Hiſt. J. iii. 
[=] De Iſid. et Oſir. 
[a] Zrpwwe I. v. p. 566. et ſeqq. 
[5] Tepoyaup. 1. ii. | 
[c] Hieroglyphica: 
[4] De Symb. Aegypt. Sapientia. | 
Le] Oedip. Aegypt. et. Obeliſc. Pawplis. 
| was 
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was tedious, difficult, and much inferior to that which now be 
tains in China. For though' this was originally the fame with 
the Egyptian, yet the Chineſe rendered” it by degrees much 


more practicable and expeditious. ' At firſt they made uſe of 
only a few of the but - lines of the drawing to repreſent any 
thing by. After wards they reduced theſe to characters, deſign- 
ing them to denote words. At length they hit upon a method 
of making a connexion of them, by ſomewhat that anſwered to 
the particles in ſpeech. Thus by degrees they found out a way 
of ſetting forth a language, and this was truly ſymbolical. But 
that was an advance far beyond what the Egyptians had any 
proſpect of. And yet, with all that improvement, this method 
falls far ſhort of that of letters; it carries on learning very ſlow- 
ly, as will appear hereafter when I come to ſpeak of the ſtate 
of it in China. And I think it is by this time pretty plain, 
that, ſtript of its varniſh and amuſement, the Egyptian method 
of propagating and delivering knowledge down, was vaſtly more 
defective than even the Chineſe. 


IXNOW well that the Egyptians, in their wonted boaſting 
manner, and pretences to things of which they were never 
really maſters, bragged they had letters. This we learn from 
Herodotus [VJ]. But there is not in hiftory, nor any of all 
their numerous monuments yet remaining, ſo much as a ſingle 
inſtance of any one letter, till the antient Greeks came amongſt 
them. For want of theſe, how highly ſoever they might boaſt, 
they had no records of their nation, their kings, or the tranſ- 
actions amongſt them. Nothing but a mere looſe tradition. 
This is the reaſon that their antient hiſtory is ſo fabulous, and 
ſo much in the , beyond that of almoſt all other nations; 
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nnd that we know little or nothing of them, with any certainty, 
till after the Greeks came among them. 


As little is there to be ſaid for the ſenſe and virtue of the 
Egyptians. I believe there can be not any one ſingle inſtance 
produced of either in all their whole ſtory. If they had any, 
they would have ſhewn it when their country. was the hardeſt 
preſſed, when it was attacked by foreign enemies, and their 
lives, liberties, their families, their country, and every thing 


1 


that was dear to them, was at ſtake; as on occaſion of the 


deſcent of Cambyſes, of the Greeks, of the Romans. The 


Egyptians, on theſe great urgent occaſions, far from concerting 


meaſures for the defence of themſelves and their country, ated 
ever rather like men wild and diſtracted than poſſeſſed of any 


thought or reaſon, ſo that they fell an eaſy prey to any in- 
vader. Cambyſes took Peluſium, the very key of Egypt, by 
putting cats, dogs, ſheep, in the front of the army; the 
Egyptians immediately laying down their arms, and chooſing 
rather to. give up their whole country to. their. utter . enemy, 
a foreigner, a tyrant, than riſque the hurting their cats, or 
any of the ſacred animals. At their final reduction by the 
Romans, the ſeveral provinces were engaged in a very fierce war 
about their gods, a dog, a lion, a crocodile, and the reſt, which 
was to have the preference, and be reputed the ſuperior deity 4 


till the Romans partly beat, and partly laught them out of 
that fo fooliſh ſtrife, having eaſily made themſelves maſters of 


their country, and got their perſons, and all they poſſeſſed, in 
their power. 


Non had the Egyptians really any reputation for wiſdom but 


during thoſe times that their neighbours were ſavage, and had 
none. While the inhabitants of Greece and the other more 


for 


barren countries were wholly taken up in ſearch and toil 
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for food,” and the pes. neceſfiries of life, Eęytt, being 
rendered exuberantly fru itful by the yearly | inundations 5 the 
Nile, and productive 07 thoſe neceſſaries without any conſi- 
derable hea? the Egyptians | had | time. on . their hands, which 
the neighbour n nations Wanted, to confider of methods of living, 

They therefore formed. themſelves | into communities, "{ertied 
under a government, built houſes, ſuch as the 7 were, improved 
on the common diet, acorns, cheſnuts, and ſuch things. as 


grew chiefly upon trees and ſhrubs, by. finding out better fr wits, 
bread-c corn, an other things. They made cloaths ; fell, by 
degrees, into ſome little practice of art and embelliſhment, 
painting, and ſculptufe. The Greeks, . ; all this while, were, 
wild, dwelling in cayes and woods, Some of theſe, happening 

| to make excurfions into Egypt,. long after Moſes. and the 
Ifraclites had dwelt amongſt, and much improved, the Egyptians, 
ſeeing there vaſt numbers of people, and a ſo much different 
face of things from what they had left at home, fell into loud 
acclamations of the Wi iſdom of the E 'oyptians. But, taking. from 
them hints of alk theſe thiogs, aud methods of life, they ſoon on, 
ot only came up to them, but fo vaſtly exceeded them, that, 
in theirs, there hardly remained” any footſteps, or, the leaſt ſhew 

of their firſt patterns. I have not now time to ſet forth the 

kiſtories and particular facts, and therefore ſhall content myſelf 

with leaving here that brief but excellent ſketch that Horace, 

who as well underſtood thoſe antient times as any man, "hath, 

left us of the ſtate of things, in Greece, before Orpheus, and 
Amphion, travelling into Egypt, brought thence back thoſe 

X rudiments of arts, and knowledge, which were afterwards ſuc - 
ceſſively improved in Greece, to ſo incredibly great a degree, 

above the Egyptian originals, which they themſelves never. 
exceeded. N 
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_ Sylveſtres homines ſacer interpreſque Deorum 
- Cacdibus, et victu foedo, deterruit Orpheus; 
Dictus ob hoc lenire tigreis, rabidoſque leones. 
Dictus et Amphion, Thebanae conditor arcis, 
Saxa movere ſono teſtudinis, et prece blauda 
Ducere quo vellet. Fuit haec Sapientia quondam, 
Publica privatis ſecernere, facra profanis : 
Concubitu prohibere vago, dare jura maritis: 
Oppida moliri: leges incidere ligno [gl. 
Bur how much ſoever the Grecians and other nations might 
aftewards ſurpaſs and outſtrip them, the Cry of the V. ifdom of 
tbe Egyptians being once raiſed, and ſpread about, the notion of 
it was ſtill kept up; and many living at a diſtance in other 
countries, ſo as to know nothing in reality of the Egyptians, 
fancied them, for a long time afterwards, to be wiſer than 
their neighbours. Nay ſome there are, particularly that 
famous Atheiſt Jordano Bruno [+] Nolano, and others of like 
libertine 'principles, who bear no good-will to Chriſtianity, 
knowing how much this is built upon Moſes, do not care to 
have it thought his writings came from god, but from Egypt. 
Theſe therefore extoll the Egyptians beyond meaſure, decry 
the Jews, and vilify that nation, their archives and laws, as 
meerly of Egyptian extract; an attempt as groundleſs, as vile 
and dangerous. Though there are very many that are, I do 
not ſay that all concerned are directly in this deſign, or perhaps 
are well apprized of the confequences of it. 
Bor, if arts flouriſhed among the Egyptians to the height 
that ſome imagine, this muſt needs be apparent in the remains 


(8) Hor de Arte Poet. . 
[5] Spaccio della Beſtia triumphante, 8vo. p | | 
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of their works. Or if they were poſſeſſed of ſo W a ſhare of 
learning and wiſdom, it could not but diſcover . itſelf in their 
; actions and conduct, in their ſenſe and in their doctriues, in their 
life and manners, This is the true, and proper ſtandard by 
which we may judge of this queſtion, and it is to this that I 
would haye recourſe for the determining of it. | 
THERE are now few other remains of their buildings but the 
pyramids, Theſe are unqueſtionably the moſt ancient fabricks 
in the world, and. their having ſtood for ſo many ages is an un- 
doubted proof of their ſtrength and firmneſs. Not but that the 
benignity of the air there contributes much to their preſervation, 
They have ſeldom any rain, or moiſt weather, to injure. or 
annoy them, and are wholly free from the vitnohc and other 
ſalts that ariſe with the ſmoak from our coal fires, and ſo greatly 
prey upon and endamage our buildings DI. 


SOME: 
[i] The Neweaſſle coal, which is the chief fuel in London, contains in it a 
conſiderable quantity of vitriol ; which being thus, in form of ſmoak, buoyed. 
up into the atmoſphere, whenever there is any conſiderable fog, or humidity in 
it, this vitriolic matter immediately liquifies, and fo conſtitutes a fort of men- 
ſtruum, which, hovering about and lighting upon the bodies within its verge, 
fretts and erodes thoſe that are liable to be wrought-upon by it. This it is that 
makes the efforts we ſee upon our buildings ; caufing the iron work to ruft and 
ſhiver, the ones to moulder, and in time to fall to pieces. It is now known to 
be this likewiſe, that, along with the air in which it is diſſolved, entering the 
lungs, contributes greatly to the coughs that are fo frequent here, and is very 
troubleſome and offenſive to thoſe perſons that are phthifical, aſthmatic, or labour 
under any indiſpoſition of the lungs. And they ſuffer more from it when the 
fogs are the thickeſt, and there is the greateſt quantity of this floating low and 
in the region of the atmoſphere wherein they breathe. Nor does any thing give 
them the relief that a briſk wind does, by its diſſipating and removing this matter. 
Its effects are indeed proportioned to the quantity of it. Where the houſes ſtand | 
thick, and the hearths are many, theſe effects are ſo much the more quick and 
ſenfible. Some of the churches built fince the fire, that are in the throng and 
center 
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the Wiſdom of the Antient Egyptians. 1 
Sox of the pyramids, and one in particular, ſhew ſome- 
thing in their fabrick that is truly very ſtately and great. And 


indeed the Greeks, and others who travelled anciently into 
thoſe parts, agreed that theſe Works muſt needs be allowed by far 


the moſt confiderable of any in all Egypt [&]. Nay. the Egyptians 
themſelves thought ſo very highly of the. performance of the 


ae that wag wy that th were wont to declare. they 
center of the. city, 3 9 ſuffered more oven theſe den than; the 
Banqueting houſe at Whitehall, that is built of the very ſame ſort of ſtone, and 
has ſtood three times as long. That therefore this, ſo noble a pile, is likely to 
ſtand firm, and a great while, is what will be reflected upon with pleaſure by thoſe 
that think this, of theſort, the fineſt piece of architecture in England. At the 
ſame time that all the well-wiſhers to Hiſtory and Chronology cannot but greatly 
regret it ſhould ſo unbappily fall out, that the Marmora Arundelliana and other 
ancient monuments brought from Greece and Anatolia, and now repoſted at 
Oxford, have ſuffered more in ſeventy or cighty years there, than in perhaps two 
thouſand in the countries from whence they were firſt fetched. But theſe 
vitriolic falts are not ſo detrimental to the buildings here, as our froſts ſometimes 
happen to be. It is known that water in freezing expands itſelf, taking up a 
ſenſibly greater room than before, and its expanſive power is ſo great as to force 
all obſtacles ; nor do we know any body ſtrong enough to refiſt it. And therefore 
whenever a building is expoſed to rain, andfroft follows, the water that happened 
to light in the joyntings and intervals of the tones, in freezing, diſtances and 
enlarges them, and that which ſunk in the pores burſts and ſhatters the ſtone ; 
but this more or leſs, anſwerably to the laxity and porouſneſs of the ſtone, to 
the quantity of the water, and the depth that 1t penetrates. Upon this account 
it is that builders are ſo careful in covering their ſtone work, and ſecuring it, as 
much as may be, from the fall of rain. Now there falling very little rain in 
Egypt, and it being beſides a country fo exceſſively hot as not to be ſubject to 
froſt, it being likewiſe not liable to the other inconvenience, the vitriolic ſalts 
in the air; we have a very aſſignable reaſon, to ſay nothing of the great hardneſs 
of the ſtone and marble there, why their buildings have endured fo long, and 
ſtood firm thorough fo many ages. | 

[+] Oponoyara d rave rd tpla word re ν rev xx! AN. Diodor. I. i. 
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were much more to be admired than the Princes that were at 
the expence of thoſe works [IJ It being therefore agreed on al 
hands, that the pyramids were. by far the moſt conſiderahle f 
all their buildings, I thall fix upon theſe as à ſample: of their 
{kill in this art. And indeed there is nothing that deſerves the 
name of architecture in the whole frame of any of them: a 
great many very vaſt tones, placed indeed very firmly upon one 
another, and in ſuch fort as to contribute greatly to the ſtrength 
and duration of the pile, but without any confideration of or- 
nament or beauty; the whole ſpeaking much more the iu 
duſtry and labour of the undertakers, than their ingepuity or 
contrivance. For as to the particular ſtructure of the pyramids, 
the foundation 1s ſquare, conſiſting of four equal ſides. Upon 
theſe are piled ſeveral tire or ranks of ſquared ſtones, placed 
upon each other in ſuch manner, that the upper approach nearer 
the axis of the whole than thoſe underneath ; and ſo gradually” 
leflening, each fide drawing cloſer ſtill and cloſer, till they alt 
join and terminate finally in a point: a pile the moſt plain 
and ſimple that can well be imagined. For the rooms within, 
they are dark and ill contrived. The ceiling or coverture of 
them is made by large ſtones paſſing quite croſs from fide to 
ſide, and reſting at each end upon the oppoſite walls, which 
probably was the only way of coverture that they had any 
notion of. At leaſt Diodorus, deſcribing another of their moſt 
celebrated buildings, takes particular notice that it was topt 
with only one lone m]. They feem not at all to have been ap- 
prized of the ſtrength, beauty, or convenience of arch-work,, © 
any more than of the method of forming it, In truth, as to 
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the pyramids, there appears fo little workmanſhip or art in the 
whole, that I do not by any means thiuk it ſtrange that, when 
theſe works cams to be ſcauned atid confidered by A nation. that 
were judges, and that had fo many ' vaſtly fairer patterns of 
architefture/in view,” they fold proncunce thefe piles ar- 
barogs.. ui and uncouth, and think the mony expended in the 
raiſing of ehem very idly [o] and Tlferertly employed. 89 
miſtaken were M. Belon I y I Ah H, Conringivs 17 in judging” 
the pyramids preferable to all the works of Greece and Rome. 

Ar rn theſe, the labyrinth was thought” one of the moſt 
conſiderable of the Egyptian ſtructures. And, by their ac- 
counts; it fees to have been a very vaſt pite ingbed; but very 
wild,  rainbliog} and without any good debgn. "Pliny 1 calls 
it a n portentous'wwork, and ſuch truly it Was. 1 Not, as as Pin- 
tianus obſerves ny om account of any- art or ingenuity to be diſ- 
covered in it, but of the great expence of the building. Though 
as to that, the country was ever incredibly populous, ' and there 
were hands in fuch numbers as would ſobn execute almoſt any 

practicable deſign. So that we are not to wonder at the great- 
neſs of any of their Works; and indeed that is not the ſubſect 
of this enquiry, but the judgement and underſtanding of the ar- 
chitects. What that was, may be learned from Strabo [7], who 


declares: the workmanſhip of the labyrinth like that of the pyramids, | 
of which enough has been ſaid above. 


bel Barbara Pyramidum meien. Adel l. b Ypie-\ 


[9] Pyramides 1 in Aegypto Regum pecuniae otioſa ac ſtulta oſtentatio. Pl, 
I. xxxvi. c. 12. 


[p] Obſerv. 1. ii. c. 42. et de Op. adm. I. i. 5 
[2] De Herm. Med. c. xt. p. 122. 


[7] Portentoſiſſimum nr xxxvi. c. 13. | (s) Not. in Loc, 
LJ Aabugivis cala Wapioo T4 Wupdpaio Ig Jou. I. XVI p. 811. a. 
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Tui temples were likewiſe uſually very great; but every 
thing, confuſed, barbarous, and ill-contrived in them. This 


is very plain Grams Strabo [4], who had been in the country, and 
is pretty full and particular in his account of them. To paſs by 
what Diodorus [ww]. and Hecatoeus (v] ſay of the buildings of. 
Heliopolis, eſpecially. the great temple there, as. carrying no 
great appearance of certainty, one of the moſt extraordinary; of 
all was that of Minerva at. Sais, Hep dotus I y] ſpeaks of it with 
ſome admiration, not becauſe of the excellence, but of the 
vaſtneſs of the work, and the huge bigneſs of tbe ſtones that 
compiled i it. Near the: entry of it was an edifice, twenty-one. 
oubits in length, fourteen in breadth, and eight in height, the 
whole conſiſting of only one ſtone. There will be no great 
difficulty to a man of ſenſe, to paſs judgement what their ſkill 
in building was who engaged i in ſuch a work as this, how great 
ſoever their labour and induſtry might be. They were indeed 
very great, if this edifice was, as the Egyptians pretended, in 
their uſual boaſting ſtrain, brought from Elephantine, which 
is in their account diſtant twenty days fail from Sas. 

As to their private bouſes, they made them anciently of only 
reeds [z]; nay Diodorus [a] informs us, that ſuch were in 
uſe among the meaner ſort of people, even in his time: nor 
were there any that were conſiderable in all the country. The 
ſame author expreſsly : avers, of the people here in general, that 
they were wont to be af [5] very little care or pains in the 
firufture of their houſes. At the ſame time he tells us they 


[*] L. xvii, p. 805, 806. [w] L. i. p. 43) 44+ 
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adorning t their, 5 757 which. can neyer paks,, far any other 
- than a mighty, parad OX 10 men of ſeuſe, to be ſo negligent 
of their houſes, „ on the contrivance of. which ſo much of the 
happineſs aud conyenieuce of life depends, nd. {pare no labour 
or expence upon their tombs, | which, are G 2 ne manner of real 
uſe. In a word, whether we reflect on the re mains of them 
that are extant at this day, or the accounts. that the ancients 
have left us, both of the public and, private buildings of this 
country, it is moſt certain. little. can be collected in favour of 
the Egyptian {kill in architecture. 
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the otmoſt of it in carving and forming, dhe idols, aud the 
images of their Gods [c]. This Was a mighty employ among 
them; and no nation in the univerſe uſed ſuch, multitudes of 
theſe in their temples, in their houſes, and in their coemeteries, 
as the Egyptians did; which. I believe will hardly paſs for 
a proof of their judgement and ſagacity. Of theſe there are great 
numbers in being at this day, of ſtone, of ſeveral ſorts of metal, 

and of argilla, preſerved in the cabinets. of perſons curious in 
antiquities. I have ſeen ſeveral of them, eg an ſore now 
by me in my own collection. Icons hkewiſe-of many of them 
have been publiſhed by the writers of Egyptian hiſtory, and the 
editors of muſeums [d]; amonſt all A WON there never 
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[c] Ta Jo lava. Manas ap. Joſeph. 0. Ming 1. i. p. 1053. d. | 

[4] Varias Idolorum Aegyptiorum Tcones exhibuerunt, | 1 ins IEP Ny | 
I. B. Caſalius, de veterib. Aegypt. ritibus; & e eee 
A. Kircher, Oedipus Aegypt. Tom, iii. Synt. 17. 
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watiting only in art and performance, for their 


vety deſign whs bad. Nv peop le livin att ever fo enormous 


and perverſe a fancy as they appear ·⁰ ave Had. They really 
med at fomerhinng that wks hideous,  Feformed, and wonſtrous: © 
A beaſt!” Ot 4 fowl, with the head and face of a man ; 3 the bead 
bf a dog, or fote otfier brute, of art hawk, or the like, upon 
an human figure ny Such were the uvex Nd, the Leęerc x fopꝙoi, 
the Beer areſgor at, Sphynxes, and ſome others; of which 
there are ſeveral inſtances. in Kircher, and the reſt juſt now 

mentioned. They ſeem to have affected what was ugly and 
| irregular, as much a8 the Greeks, the Romans, and others, 
who Had ſometfüng of ſpirit and a genteel fancy, did what was 
handſome, well-proportioned, beautiful, and like nature. 
So that we are the leſs to wonder that a Roman hiſtorian, who 
knew 16 much better, ſhould fpeak of them with the utmoſt 


fight and eontempt [LI J. In like manner in their hiſtorical or 
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Heroplyphic gravings, upon their obeliſks, and other monu- 
ments, every thing is: flat, Riff, and ill finiſhed. It is plain, 
from. what diſcovers itſelf every where, they were very poor 
maſters in the art of defign, or drawing; and it is moft 
certain that ſuch could never be good painters. This may be 
determined with great certainty, even at this diſtance, though 
there were not one ſcrap of their paintings now in being. But 
yet ſome there are upon the ſhrouds and bandages of the mummies 
brought from thence; and theſe ſhew us, that their perform 
ance in Lp was nothing better than in graving, andthe ſtatuary 
art, 


Arrkn ſuch «regreſentation of their buildings as the great 
diſtance from thoſe times would allow, and of the ſtate of the 
arts made uſe of for adorning them, - ſculpture and painting, it 
may not be amiſs to add ſomething concerning their manner of 
providing for the ſecuring their perſons againſt the injuries of 
heat, the air, and weather, by their dreſs and habits. And 
theſe were likewiſe very rude and mean. There are vaſt num- 
bers of perſons exhibited in their marbles, and monuments ; of 


which, many are quite naked, and ſeveral with-only a flight 
cincture reaching from their waiſt to their knees. Nay, thoſe 
that are beſt cloathed have their garments extremely ſtrait 
and fcanty, Juſt fitted to their bodies, without any thing 
handſome or becoming, any thing in the leaſt to adorn or ſet 
them off. They ſeem to have had no manner of notion of 
habits, like the Paludamentum, the Toga, or the other truly 
noble and graceful dreſſes of the Greeks Nog Romans. And yet 
in theſe monuments, there are frequent repreſentations of Ofiris, 
Iſis, and the reſt of even their principal deities, of the prieſts, 


who were of the royal family, or at leaſt perſons of the firſt 
MK - H h rank 
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rank and note among them; which, without 1 were alt 
attired/in the beſt manner and faſhion of the count. 
Ir will, I know, be thought by ſome, that I da not do the 
Egyptians juſtice, unleſs I make ſome acknowledgement of their 
art in preſerving their dead bodies ſo ſound and intirt;'as:we ice 
they are, thorough ſo many ages. This, therefore, I ſhall not 
neglet ſaying ſomething to, and much will not be needful. 
And firſt, it will not be improper to look a little into the reaſon, 
that induced them to take all this care aud pains about the 
dead. They were of opinion, that, upon the death of any 
perſon, the ſoul, quitting the body, tranſmigrated into ſome 
other. That, upon the deceaſe of this likewiſe, it betook 


itſelf ill to another; and ſo on, till it had paſſed all creatures, 


belonging both to the air, the ſea, and land [g]; when, after 
a revolution of three thouſand years, it returned to the body 
that it firſt abandoned, entering and. habiting it afreſh. This. 
doctrine will, I believe, hardly be inſiſted upon as an inſtance- 
of the Wiſdom of the Egyptians, any more than the practice of 
that nation in purſuit of it. For they only took care to preſerve 
the hulk and outer parts of the body, whilſt they drew out the- 
brains, the bowels, and intrails, all except the heart and kidney,. 

and caſt them away to periſh and rot [5], So that the ſoul, at 
its return, muſt be forced either to take up a body that was- 
deſtitute of brains, and the greater part of the bowels ;. which. 
furely would have afforded it but a very indifferent habitation, 
or elſe it muſt have theſe reframed to its uſe and furniſhed forth 


anew ; and then nobody will be well able to imagiue why the 


[L] Herodot. I. ii. c. 123. 
L Diodor. I. i. P- 82. Herodot. 1 C. 86. Porphyr. de Abſt. LY IV. 8 10. 


dextus Empir. @vppoye I. iii. c. 24. p. 15. e. 1 
reſt- 
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teſt of the body might not as well have been framed by the 


ſame means, wirhout all this trouble of preſerving it, and, in 
truth, but in a very ſorry manner after all. If it be confined to 
the uſe” of ſuch limbs and members as it will meet with under 
the Egyptian ſhrouds, it will have very miſerable iuſtruments 
to work with, and ſuch, indeed, that will be ſo little ſerviceable 
to the ends of life, motion, and action, that it were as well to 
have none; and all the labour of the embalming is juſt to no 

purpoſe at all. But to wave all this, and conſider a little the 
manner of it, we have ſome of theſe mummies before us, and 
may ſee in what ſort they are preſetved. Beſides, Herodotus [7]; 
Diodorus [&], and others of the Antients, that had been there, 
and made their obſervations upon the Egyptian conditure, have 
given us an account of all the drugs made uſe of, and the 
whole proceſs of the ordering the body. In which, bateing 
the ceremony and ſolemnity that was peculiar to this nation 
upon all occaſions, there was nothing that was confiderable or 
extraordinary. Nor indeed is it fo much owing to their ſxill, 
or method of conditure, that theſe bodies endure ſound and en- 
tite through ſo many ages, as to the warmth, the 4ryneſs, and 
gobdnefs of the air in that country. When once they are re- 
moved thence, - and tranſported to other parts, they are apt 
enough to decay, unleſs great care be taken of them. And 1 
myſelf ſaw here a mummy, brought formerly out of Egypt, that, 
after it had been for ſome time in our more humid air, began to 


corrupt and grow mouldy, emitted a foetid and cadaverous 1 
and in conclufion putrified and fell to pieces. 


Ir is now high time that J put an end to this article, relating 
to the Egyptian arts, which I fhall do, after T have added only 


LJ L. ii. c. 86. (#] L. i. p. v1, © 
"WS & a few 
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* few lines concerning their Muſfick. The Egyptians, were a. 
people very luxurious, and addicted to pleaſure above all other. 


natious [I]. And- that good. muſick affords an, entertainment. 


extremely pleaſing and agreeable, is what has been allowed by- 
men of the better ſenſe and, taſte in. all ages. If the Egyptians. 
were ſuch, and. apprized of the excellency of this art, we may 


_ reaſonably expect inſtruments. of all the better kinds, in per- 


fection among them. But ſo far were they from this, that the; 
Hſtrum, their moſt celebrated inſtrument, was much more. 


| likely to fright. or offend a man of ſenſe, than pleaſe | or gratify. 


him. This is plain, from the deſcriptions that Plutarch In 1. 
and Apuleius [al, have given of it. Beſides, there are ſeveral, 
of theſe ſiſtrums ſtill. extant, preſerved .in the cabinets [oh of. 
men of learning and. curioſity, as alſo figures and repreſentations. 
af a great many more. upon. ancient. marbles and medals yl: 
The conſtruction of it is ſuch, that it is not poſſible to play. 
any thing like a tune upon it. Moſt certainly the noiſe of it 
is ſo hideouſly jarring, ſo harſh, and untuneable, that I have. 


not heard of any thing fo, rude among any the moſt ſavage and. 
Uncivilized people in, being. And. yet. it was. in great vogue. 


and requeſt there, being in very frequent uſe upon all occaſions, 
in their wars [q},, at their. funerals [7}, in. the feaſts and pomps, 


[7] Joſephus *Apyavods I. ii. c. 5; ſub initio. 
[m] De Iſide et Ofir. 
Pr] Metamorph. I; xi. 


Le] In Muſeo. Fr. Gualdi Romae, v. J. Oiteli Theſaur. Numifmat. p. 566s. 


Tab. ii. 7. Dans le Cabinet de Ste. Genevieve. Cl. du Moulinet, p. 7. 


[o] Confer Bacchini, I. de Siſtris, 4to. 
[ Patrio vocat agmina Siſtro. Aeneid. viii. 
CI. Siftra jubentia Inctus. Lucan, I. viii p. 210 a. 
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of Iſis [5], and at their. ſacrifices wed n e des The- 
Mythologiſts generally affert that the Harp was invented in 
this country. They tell us that 187 1 the ſhell of 


very much. Belides the Hep, x Er TT mentions Pig as 
uſed in their facrifices,, which Herodotus [a] does alſo, and 
Caftinets [x] upon another occaſion, which probab) Y. were all the 
muſick they had; and theſe laſt far from good, as may be in · 
ferred from their fo much preferring the Siſtrum. Vet there” 
were iofinitely better in uſe in thoſe, times. It appears from the 
Book of Pſalms, that they had all the while in Judea, ſeveral 
af even the beſt ſorts of muſical inſtruments, very antient] Ye. 
But it is certain that country had made great progreſs in 


ſcience, and in the arts of uſe in life, of ornament, and of. 


Pleaſure, long, before any other in the univerſe, and whillt even 


the nations all round were much in ignorance, eſs, and. 


darkneſs. 


I Ass on now to enquire into the ſtate of "DRAM among the 
Egyptians, to ſee whether they were more ſucceſsful in the pro- 


ſecution of that. In order to which, I ſhall conſider their laws, 


their hiſtory, their philoſophy, their phyſick, their — 
and their altronomy.. 


1 Per tua Siftra precor— Atque MOx—- 
Et comes in pompe corniger Apis eat. 


| Ovid. Amoram, I. i. El. 13. ad Hidem.. 
e pompa pependit 


Atque ipſa Iſiaco certarunt fulmina Siſtro.  Meanilins, 1 i. in fine p. 29. a. 
*-Siſtrum ſacerdotes Iſidis portant. Vet. Scholiaſt. in Juvenal. Sat. v. 136. 


Le] L. xvii, p. 814. .. [4] L. ii. c. 48. 
[x], Kporaaan ib. c. 60. > 
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"by the Way; gte fa 0 ; fomething þ of their religion, 3 thing 
chat v was eyer 0 0 'of b at high importance that all wiſe na- 
tions have be pinic on b. they could not poſſibly beſtow too 
much Care 0 the beleid of 3 IE the Reyptians did ſo 
likewiſe, we ſhalt have lirfle, reaſon, to entertain any mighty 
thoughts of their W and underſtanding. Since their 

epligion. was undoubte the wildeſt and moſt fantaſtic that the 
132 ever ſaw; and, in AR jp forth, I ſhall be obliged to lay 
open a ſcene that, cannot but be very ſurprizing. They were, 
above all gth er natior 3, 10 ſunk. if idolatry, that they | ſeem to 
haye known little, if ay thing "of God, to whom they owed 
| their being, a0d all the 8864 Oh KippineRs they enjoyed. It is 

moſt certain there Was ho Where lels acknowledgement or re- 
gud paid him” f n*the r rell gion 'by the moſt fava ge people all 
round the globe. 9 Aud th 1 8 [ 51. to have no other Gods 
before the true and only Go 300 was very neceflary to Ya lſraelites, 
who were, then 71 005 Grought out of the* Land oj OR where 
they had feen fue numerous inſtances of tt e wot ip of fo 
many falſe and i wr: Ones. Nor need we now muth won? 
der why this comes Ark, and ftands 3 in the vefy front of the 
decalogde. 5 1 

Tae Da tian paid Crlighty woHthi ip all bber mad bag Tz] 
to their ancieht princes fa], the fiſt fotttiders"-of the kingdom: 
to Oſiris [5], who was the ſame with Hammon, and: with 
Ham, the ſon of Noah, who immediately after, the tranſaction 
at Babel came down in perſon and ſettled here: to Iſis his wife, 
and Horus their ſen. They were, from all antiquity, extremely 


| fond of the notion of The tranſmigration of fouls, and would 


Sit) STYDD.QCE 


2 38. 
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(1 Exod. Xx. LAY | ws , 4 121 Herbdöt. I. il. c. 42. 
[4] Ibid. c. 144 l] Diodor. I. i. P. 49. 
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e ot dus after, his, death, eg greed [Le] into an 
| $ 26 un % was. t all [ Esypt ever worlhiped 


es os | 4 wit the. h igheſt, pa p ageantry,: and ſolemnity. To 
this purpoſe, to paſs by 3 of Heliopolis, they kept a living 
ox at Memphis, which, 9 9 called Apis. They dedicated 
temp ples to his ſetvice ;. ih deed the 'noft confiderable in all the 
771 N In theſe he Hee! and Was fed, and hirher the people 
reſorted to receive 6ratlet f4: from him. He had great num- 


bers of prieſts continually preſent, veing ſet apart wholly for 


bis fervice, and. they tob of the-bigheft rank and quality in 
the kingdom, ſome even of the royaP family. Beſides which 


there were great numbers of boys finging hymns to-the honour 


of him 1 as alſo lictors, and other officers, in continual 


attendance. Whenever he came forth, and ſhewed himſelf 


openly to the prope [8], there was an univerſal joy, every 
body appeared in the greateſt ſplendour, and a feſtival: was ſo- 


lemnized thorough: the whole country. The time of his birth. 


was yearly celebrated with no leſs ſolemnity, for ſeven whole 


days together [5]; : ahd, when he happened to dye, all Egypt 
went into mourning [i], his. body was embalmed, interred in. 


the moſt folemn manner they could deviſe, and they were 
under the higheſt conſternation and anxiety. till.they had found 


[e] Diodor. I. i. p. 76. e. 


[4] Bos in Aegypto etiam Numinis vice colitur, Apim vocant. Plin. I. viis 


c. 46. p. 57. e. 
[Le] Plin. 1. vili. c. 46. p. 558. b. Pauſan, l. vii. p. 579. d. 
[/] Plin. 1. viii. c. 46. 


[3] imigana;. Herodot. I. iii: c. 27. 


DL Ammian. Marcellin. I. xxii. c. 15. p. 260. e. Conf. Plin. l. viii. -c. 48. 


p. 558. e. Pomp. Mela, I. i. c. 9. p. 13. d. 
Ci] Plin. l. viii. c. 46. p. 558. a. 
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out Another nie creature of the ſame colour, and with the 
Tame marks that the former had: In fine, an OX was their 
principal beg, 5 and chis the n r kh all 5 
country. +: N 
TuIs ox was adored thorough: all Egypt Ui. ed were alſo 
dogs and cats, the ibis, hawk, lepidotus, and Oxyrrhineus [II. 
Indeed all the animals that were produced throughout the whole 
country, were reputed facred. {m], and all of them worſhiped E1 
in ſome place or other. Even thoſe that were enemies to hu- 
man nature [o], and of all others the moſt noxious and injurious 
to the people. Lions [p], bears [71 wolves [7]. « crocodiles [7] 
and ſerpents [s], were all adored here, fed, and treated with 
great obſervance. Of this laſt ſpecies of divinities ſurely they 
had no want, fince Egypt produced ſerpents without number, 
which were extremely venomous and fierce. The advocates of the 
Egyptian theology, who are wont to put this practice of the 
worſhip of animals upon a principle, of gratitude, and ſay the 
inhabitants paid them that regard becauſe of the good and benefit 
they received from them, will hardly find that che worſhip of 
theſe laſt- mentioned comports well with that notion. But yet 


[E] Apis populorum omnium numen eſt. Pomp. Mela, I. 4. c. 9.1 3. d. 
[7] Strabo, I. xvii. p. 812. c. Ln] Herodot. I. ii. c. 65. 
[n] Tavla rd gue cibzow. Porphyr. de Abſtin. 1. iv. 155. b. 

[0] Beſtias adverſantes naturae colitis, multa diligentia nutrientes. Rufinus 

Joſephi interpres, 1. ii. c. Ap. p. 10. 65. b. 

[p] Porph. ibid. p. 154. e. l 8s] Herodotus, 1, ü. c. 67. 
Ir] Diodor. I. i. P. 74. b. #poxoderuy & oh Ie. ibid. 80. a. Has 
[5] Herodotus, 1. ii. c. 74. Minutius Fel. Oct. p. 267. Philo Bibl. ex 
Sanchon. ap. Euſeb. Pr. 1. i. c. x. Serpentes —Aegy ptus alit innumeras, ultra 

omnem perniciem ſaevientes. Ammian. Marcell, I. xxii. c. 15. P. 262. c. 
0 
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Jo high was their devotion to theſe creatures, though thus miſ- 
chievous and pernicious, that they thought 750% perſons. who 
were bit by, aſþs, the moſt poiſonous of all ſerpents, or ſeixed and 
devoured by crocodiles, very happy and acceptable to the deity [i]. 
Beſides thoſe animals already recited; there were others that were 
likewiſe adored there, as eagles Cal, cows:{[x], monkies [y]. 
goats, #=],. and ſheep [al. And fince theſe; laſt were worſhiped 
in that country, it can never be thought ſtrange that every 
ſotpherd ſhould be an abomination: to. the Egyptians [G]. It is the 
proper employ of ſhepherds. to propagate ſheep, and fat them 
for flaughter : a thing that muſt needs be deteſtable to a people 
who allowed them prieſts for their / attendance, , who adored 
them, and were ſo -very far from being brought, to kill them, 
that they would not ſo much as taſte of mutton or of kid; 
at the ſame time that man's fleſh was an allowed diſh among 
them, 296 what nobody mere had any need to ſeruple. 


5 ee abſtinet omnis 
Menſa, Nefas illic foetum jugulare capellae 
Carnibus humanis veſci licet {c]. 


It was for the ſame reaſon, that e Fgyptians might not eat 
with the Hebrews, that being an abomination to the Egyptians [d]. 


T:] Eos, qui Aſpidibus mordentur, et a Crocodilis rapiuntur, felices et Deo 

dignos arbitrantur. Rufinus Interpres Joſephi, I. ii. c. Apion. p. 1065. 
Du] Diodor. 1: * p. 78. d. ——  - {#] e ** 1 77. ©. 
D Juvenal, = 


[Lz] Diod. ib. 78. e. Strabo, I.-xvii. 802. b. Herod. 1. li. c. 58 | 

[4] Diod. ib. p. 77. .. « 

[ Gen. xlvi. 34. Conf. I. M. Dilherri Diſp. Philolog. tom i. p. 110. I. C. 
Dieterici Antiquit. Bibl. to. 1. p. 23. 136. et ſeqq. et Bochart. Hierozoic. I. ii. 
c. 53. P. 644. 8 

Le] Juvenal, Sat. xv. 11. (a) Gen. xliii. 32. 
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24.2 Dx. Woopwiny's Dνο, un 
Por, us un ancient writer obſerves, be Nebrswr ent the very 
nmals to which the Egyptians puid ia rengiur r verener [el. But 

to proceed. At hi they adoted a Mig mans where were 
uV erected, and Mes Offered to him F.. That one man 
mould Fal! down and Worſhip awether, deport hiurſelf to hirn a 
a god, and ehſula him as an brovk, wich Mirutius Felix Tz). 
affures us was done there, would be ſurdly vety extravagant any 
where bat in Mt ; Whete a great pam of the country, among - 


their other remarkable diet, wf ald Brees IS, one of 
the vileſt and meaneſt ef all infeAs.: And Where beans, vetthes, 


teeks, onions, and even cheeſe [i], wre revered as To mut gods. 

_Txovetithe Egyptians wefe all agreed as to the Uivinity ef 

ne animals, ſuch às dogs, cats, bulls, and the reſt recounted: | 
above, yet this Was not the caſe with regard te the worſhip of 
the reſt ; particularly of the crocodile, the eagle, 'the-goat, and. 
ſeveral. others, ſome of the towns making choice of one kind 
of animal, and ſome of another. Nay, ſo greatly did they differ, 
that the animal that was adored in one place was killed and 
offered in facrifice to that which was worſhiped. in another. 
This laid a foundation of mighty hears and feuds, and even of 
civil wars, among them [+]. Implacable ſquabbles, wranglings, 
and 5 there were perpetually betwixt one town and an- 


(e] "ny quod: Nun colunt, Ebraei comedunt.. Onkelos ap. Dieter. ib. 
p: 138. Conf. etiam Bochart. I. ii. 


[F] Porph. v d 1. iv. P. 155. Conf. Theodore Orat. c. Graec. g. 
(z] Octavius, p. 281. 


[5] Aegyptii magna pars ſearabaeos inter numina colit. Plans L 2 XXX. c. 11: 
p. 322. e. Conf. Porph. I. c. 


[.J. Minutius Fel. Oct, p. 278. Diodor, I. i. p. 80. d: Plin. I. xix. c. 6. Sex. 
Empir. wuppov, I. ili. p. 156. e. Plutarch. de Iſide, p. 353. 

[+] Plutarch. de Iſide, 380. b. Rufinus Interpres Joſephi c. Apion. I. ii. 
P · 1065. d. 


3. | . , ather, 
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other, whoſe was the better god, and which the truer religion: 
each would have their on to be the proper object of adoration, 
deſpiſing and hating that of their neighbours. And ſuch was 
their teil in this important affair, whether a wolf or a bear, a 
monkey or a goat, a ſerpent or a crocodile, was the moſt prefer- 
able deity, xhat the rabble on each ſide were frequently engaged 
in fights, for the deciſion of that controvesſy, Eſpecially the 
inhabitants of Ombi, who worthiped crocodiles : and they of 
Teniyra, who did all they could to deſtroy and extirpate them, 
as the moſt. troubleſame and dangerous aun in all the 
oountry (i). 


Ioter finitimos vetus, atque antiqua fi ſimultas. | 
Immortale odium, & nunquam ſanabile vulnus _ 
Ardet adhuc, Ombos & Tentyra. ſummus utrinquo 
Inde furor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 


Odit uterque locus, cum ſolos credat habendos | 
Eſſe deos, quds ipſe colit II 


Pl ur Ax tells us, that in his time the people of W 
who worſhiped a dog, having made bold with a fiſh of the kind 
they called Oxyrynchus, killed and eaten it, the inhabitants of 
Oxyrynchus, who adored that fiſh, in revenge caught all the 
dogs they could find, killed, ſacrificed, and eat them in like 
manner. This gave riſe to a war betwixt thoſe two towns ; 

in which great damage and loſs was ſuſtained on both fides, 
Nor could they be brought to any peace and agreement, till 
the Romans, who were then maſters of the. country, came upon 
them, chaſtized, and beat both into better ſenſe and manners [i]. 
Theſe enmities and differences about religion were ever great, 


LE] V. Salmaſii Exerc. Plin. ad. Solin. 


6 [m] Plutarch. de Ifide, p-. 380. b. | | | 
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and obſerved in all ages by thoſe who traveled: into the coun - 
try-[#]. There was ſcarce a general agreement in any things 
and, as Sextus Empiricus well obſerves, what paſſed in ſome of 

their temples for-moſt profound ſanity, was reputed in others - 
the higheſt impiety [o]. Which, as the ſame author there 
juſtly remarks,. was becauſe their notion of what was pjous, and 
what not, was wholly imaginary, and not by any means real; 
nor had it any the leaſt foundation in the nature of things. The 
diſpute ſhould net have been whether a goat or a crocadile was 
the more proper object of. worſhip ; but whether any of them 
had any title to. it. And indeed when the Greeks, and other 
ſtrangers,. began to enquire of them into the reaſons of this ſort + 


of religion, they were ever greatly at a loſs for any tolerable - 


reply. Nor need we much wonder that no two.of them could 
agree in the reaſons they aſſigned, when in. truth none of them 
could have any at all for ſo. very fooliſh and abſurd a practice. 
Diodorus [p] has, with a great. deal of care and pains, ſet forth 
the reaſons they gave to the beſt advantage, and in the beſt 
light they :were capable of; and among them all. there is · not 
one that wil abide any ſcrutiny. All that by my own enqui- ; 
ries I could. ever make of this matter was, that the opinion of 
the tranſmigration of the ſoul antienly obtained among the 
Egyptians z and that they, fancying that the ſouls of the firſt - 
founders of their-nation, their progenitors,” and benefactors, 
paſſed into the ſeveral creatures of that country, worſhiped them 
upon that account, This firſt gave riſe to the thing, and poſte- 
rity continued the practice. even after the tradition of the cauſe 


[n] Strabo, I. xvii. p. 8725 813. Clem. Alexand. 'wporpen!, Þ. 25. 
[0] 4 yd ty TiC iepois dia, rad iy Etipors avooine Sextus Emp. Flvp3dve 
L. ü. p. 185. d. 


(p) I. i. p. 17. et ſeqꝗ · A 
00 f 


- 
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of. t was worn out, and without knowing really for what end 
they did it. Which indeed Diodorus [q] himſelf gives ſome 
intimation of, even though he and his countrymen 'were great 
admirers of the Egyptians.; and were wont to put the beſt and 


moſt: favourable. een they could Iron all their tranſ- 
actions. 


Non did they So, heyond all * worſhip a the animals 
that. were living, but even the dead too Ir]. Nay. they had every 
where images of them for their adoration. Strabo tells us, 
the image in their ſeveral temples was no where in ſhape of a 
man, but ſame ſort of animal or other; and this probably it - 
. that drew upon them that rebuke of the ſatyriſt, 


Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam L 


AMoncs* the reſt they worſhiped: the Fgure of an ox, in 
imitation of which doubleſs the molten calf Ft} in the wilderneſs 
was made by the Iſraelities; who had ſeen ſo many inſtances 
of like ſort in Egypt, out of which they were ſo lately re- 
treated. It was aſſuredly in oppoſition to that unreaſonable 
cuſtom that the ſecond precept of the de calogue was framed : 
nat to make any graven image, or likeneſs of any thing in hea- 


5 0 
[4] Ibid: p. 81. b. 

[1] EtCola tydp k ra Sν ANe xa CE & Col povevy t = 
reαναα e Diodor. I. i. p. 74. b. Natio Aegyptiorum turpiſhmay beſtiarum & 
pecudum figuras colunt. Lacan. Div. Inſtit. I. v. c. 20. Zoavor 8 avlporewoppery + 
4 Tay dxſνν Cuwy vine. 1. 17. p. Bos. e. 


[5] Juvenal, xv. 8. Per Canem Anubin intelligit, quem canino capite effinge- . 


bant, vel quemvis alium. Lubin. in loc. De Fele Plinius, Oppidum Rhodara, 
in quo felis aurea pro Deo colebatur. I. vi. c. 29. p. 375. 


L.] Exod. xxx. 4. Conf; Philon, de Vita Moſis, p. 677. c. et Selden de Dis 
Syris, . 5 


ven, 
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ven, the FOIA or the water, to bow down atid ferve Tu]; And 
that the Jews wete forbidden to make 800 of aner and of 
gold [x]. 

gi adlteſt to thi Niered auitasls, and this treatment of 
them, Was very exttaordinary. Fa had þrieftr in great rium- 
bers, attending their ſervice: [y]; and theſe likewiſe uf the 
'Higheſt rank and quality in N. the ebuntty. They put up 
prayers [4]; and made vows to them for the'prefervation br reco- 
very of their Healths, às there happened to be occafion ;* and 
alſo during great heats, peſtilence, or other public calamities [al. 

Theſe creatures Wete poſſeſſed of the moſt ſtately remples of 
Egypt; which were likewiſe ſet off with gold, with ſilver, and 
the nobleſt furniture that could be invented. Their bodies 
were attired and adorned with the fineſt and richeſt cloths. 
They were wont to Have hot baths provided for them; to be 
anointed with the ſweeteſt ointments; and cenſed with the 
moſt fragrant incenſes and perfumes [G The people adared and 
worſhiped c] them wherever they found them; and this in the 
moſt public manner, as a thing very glorious and honourable; 
many of them, when they went abroad, in a ſort of oftentation, 
carrying with them merks and igſignia of the animals they re- 
vered, or were under their care and adminiſtration [d]J. And the 
creatures they thus worſhiped being males, they took great care 


LA] Exod. xx. 4. 5. 

[x] ib. v. 23. Conf. etiam Philon. Decalogo, 5. 756. 

[Do] Diodor. 1. i. p. 75. e. 

[=] Evxas, Diodor. 74. c. 

[a] Plutarch. de Ifide, p. 380. c. 

[5] Diodor. ib. p. 76. | 

Le] IIpooruviila N T Diod. ib. p. 74. e. Conf. Herodot. I. i, c. 65. 


[4] Ibid. 
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w podcure ham the Gneſt and ang females [a] they could. 
of the fame dd, to ſerve them as caneubines ſel. The whale 
gountsy,; all exccpt Thabais, was under à porpgtual and ſtanding 
tax, for the maintenant of the Haerrd animals [ FJ. They 
made pleutiſul provifion-of all ſorts of mats, for cakes, fencet- 
mente, ifle/b,, tow, boiled, raafted>[g},” for the entertainment of 
the dogs, eats, and the reſt that would eat ſuch meats, For 
others, as the bulle, ſheep, and the like, they had grad Joy, 
graut, and paflurs, provided for them. Bach of thoſe that mete 
worſhiped had a field dedicated peculiarly to them, and · ſet apart 
for their ropaſt Cl. It was, by the Jaws of Egypt, death for 
any man to Kill one of ttreſe creatures wifully iq. Nay, if a 
ent, or Bit CK], happened to be killed, though accidentally and 
without deſign, che pet ſon that did it as ture to be murdered 
immediately by the-rabble, in the moſt cruel manner, without 
ever ſtaying for any legal prodeſs for his condemnation [/]. ' To 
avoid which, and out of mere fear of ſuch a fate, whenever any 
man happened to find either of theſe creatures dead, he was 
wont, before he came near it, to ery ont with great lamenta- 
non, and proteſt he found it dead n]. Nay, ſo deeply im- 
planted in their minds was this ſuperſtition, and ſo obſtinate 

were they in it, that Diodorus avers he was an eye witueſs of a 

tumult about a Roman ſoldier's killing of a cat by mere acct» 


[4] *Ereidigdra ib. p. 76. b. 
[ e] Nanaarudas. ib. 
DLV] Plutarch. de Iſide, p. 359. d. 


[s] Diodor. ib. 76. Conf. Herodot. I. ii. c. 65. 
[+] Diodor. I. i. p. 74. c. 


[:] Ibid. 74. e. et Herodot. ib. 
(#) An hawk, or Ibis. Herodot. ib. 


LI] Diodor. ibid. 75. a, Conf. Pomp. Mela, I. i. e. 9. p. 13. c. 
ban Diodor. ibid. 
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| deſtruction and ſubverſion of the government, and that. they at 


 crifice. This the ancient Greek writers aſſure us they did; 
though: a thing the moſt barbarous aud inhuman that could he 


this nation, and is forward to believe the beſt of it, is not will- 


and others. This great ſuperſtition of the Egyptians, and their 
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dent, which the king Himſelf could 'hardly: lis though 
all were ſenſible that this might exaſperate the 'Romant to the 


that very inſtant were ſeeking an occaſion of a breach and 
quarrel, in order to the ſubduing and reducing it under the 
power of Rome [ul. And during the time af a. famine in 
Egypt, which was ſo extreme that the inhabitants killed and 
eat up one another, not a man would be brought to touch one 
ofthe ſuared animals ſo]l. Nor is that the only inſtance, that 
they were more tender of theſe brutes than they were of man- 
kind: No, they were wont to kill men, and offer them in ſa« 


thought of. I know Herodotus [J. who is an apologiſt for 


ing to admit this; but he was no judge, the cuſtom being abo- 
liſhed by Amaſis Jong before his days. This we learn from 
Manetho [2], a writer of their own nation, who aſſures us that 
this cruel cuſtom was in uſe there till the reign of that prince. 
That they did really offer human ſacrifices anciently is likewiſe 
confirmed by Diodorus ſr], Plutarch [s], Minutius Felix {}, 


mighty regard tothe ſacred animals, afford a reaſon why Moſes, 
when. the king commanded him to ſacrifice to God in the land 


[n] Diodor, Ibid. 

[o] Ibid, 

[2] L. ii. c. 45. 

[4] Ap. Porphyr. werd anos l. iv. p. 94. a. 
[r] L. i. p. 79. c. 

[5] De Iſide, p. 380. c. 

L:] Octavius, p. 293, 
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of Egypt, replied It is not meet ſo to do, for—ſhall 1 we ſacri ifice 
the abomination of the , Egyptians, before their eyes, and will they 
not ſtone us [u]? He was to kill and offer oxen [x], ſheep, and 
other creatures that the Egyptiaus worſhiped, and could never 
propoſe to do it there without hazard of life, and falling under 
the fury of the Egyptian rabble. That this worſhip of brutes 
had obtained there in thoſe times is very certain, and what 
Manetho [y] himſelf allows, even though he was an Egy ptian, 
and a profeſſed advocate of that nation. Nay, Joſephus carries 
it much higher, and aflerts it was the common, cuſtom of the 
country from the very beginning [2]. Indeed it prevails to this 
day in ſome parts of Africa, and particularly among the ſavages 
of Guinea, where they defend it with no leſs zeal than the 
Egyptians of old. This the Engliſh found to their misfortune 
at their firſt ſettlement at Fida on thoſe coaſts, where a ſerpent 
being got accidentally into their houſe, and. they killing it 
without thinking any farther harm, the natives were ſo much 
provoked and enraged at an action they thought ſo highly 
ſacrilegious and impious, that they fell upon them, murdered 
them all, and burnt their houſe with all the merchandize in 
it | a}. Nay; ſo lately as in the year 1697 7, an hog happening 
to kill a ſerpent, the whole country was immediately in an 
uproar,. and the prieſts got an edit of the king for extirpating 
the whole breed of hogs out of the country, which was ſo 
effectually put in execution by many thouſands of the Negroes, 


[4] Exod. viii. 25, 26. 

[x] Bos quoque immolatur quem Egyptii Apim * Tacitus, de Judacis, 

Hiſt. l. v. c. 4. Conf. Bochart. Hierozoic. I. ii. c. 53. p. 644. c. 

[51 Ap. Joſephi. i. c. Apion. p. 1053. a. g. 

[z] No wiv yap dur igt matpicy nol AF aN. ibid. p. 1051, f. 

La] G. Boſman, Voy. de Guinee, Let. xix. p. 402. | 
Vol. IV. K k that 
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that very few of them eſcaped (8). But to return to the 
Egyptiaus When any of the ſacred animals chanced to dye, 
their mourning and lamentations were exceſſive [c]. Upon the 
death of a cat, all thoſe that dwelt in the houſe where that 
happened, ſhaved their eye-brows, as they did their bead and 
whole body upon the death of a dog a]. They bewailed the 
loſs of them as greatly as that of their neareſt relations, with 
ſkrieks and beating of their breaſts, and were uſually at a vaſt 
expence upon the funerals, ſometimes much beyond their abi- 
lities [el. In fine, they embalmed them with their richeſt and 
moſt fragrant drugs, wrapt them up in fine linen, and finally 
depoſited them in' the ſacred ſepulchral vaults [ 74. | 
Tuxnk was a practice that had obtained in Egypt, which 
muſt needs be very ſurprizing, if any one thitig can be thought 
ſo among people where every thing was ſo prepoſterous and 
aſtoniſhing. In time of any great drought cauſed by extreme 
heat of the weather, which in that climate is ſometimes ſuch 
as to be hardly ſupportable, or when the country laboured 
under any raging diſtemper or other public calamity, they took 
ſome of the animals they worſhiped aſide in the dark, and there 
firſt menaced and terrified them, in, order to oblige them to 
remove the calamity. But, if that did not ceaſe in a little 
time, they fairly knocked them on the head and ſlew them [g]. 
This was very plain dealing with them indeed ; but men leſs 
bigoted and ſuperſtitious would have. been apt to infer that 


[5 G. Boſman, p. 408. 
[e] Herodot. 1. ii. c. 66. Pomp. Mela, I. i. c. 9. p. 13. * 
[d] Ibid, 

[e] Diodor. I. i. p. 74. e. 76. b. Conf. Herodot. 1. ii. c. 66. 
{ / ] Diodor. I. i. p. 17. e. Conf. Herodot. I. ii. c. 66. 

{g] Plutarch. de Ihe, p- 380. c. 
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thoſe creatures that could not ſecure themſelves againſt ſuch 
menaces and inſults, were not over- likely to ſecure their vota- 
ries againſt thoſe calamities they were preſſed with, which 
were aſſuredly more remote and more out of their power. But 
indeed a little thought and reflection would ſoon have ſpoiled 
all, by diſcarding and putting an end to all the parts of ſo very 
fooliſh a worſhip [5]. Nor was this the only abſurdity com- 
mitted, by the Egyptians in the performance of their worſhip. 
At Papremis,many of thoſe that came to the temple were wont 
to bring with them clubs of wood, and there were uſually pre- 
ſent above 1000 petſons. As ſoon as the ſacrifices were per- 
formed, and the offices at an end, they fell upon each other 
with ſuch fury and violence, that Herodotus, who happened to 
be preſent, and a ſpeQator of one of theſe religious frays, avers, 
he was not able to imagine but that many of them muſt dye of 
the bruiſes and wounds they received. When he came to enquire 
into the meaning of this riot, the account they gave him was, 
that the mother of Mars formerly dwelt in that -temple ; and 
he, when grown to man's ſtate, coming hither to lie with her, 


[4] It may not be wholly foreign to take notice, that in China they have to 
this day a cuſtom not very unlike that ſet forth above. When they are to enter 
upon any undertaking of importance, they firſt apply to their idols, and make 
them promiſes of great oblations if they ſacceed, and entreat them to favour. 
and to be auſpicious to the enterprize. To find out the diſpoſition of the idol, 
they caſt lots before it. In caſe the lot proves right, all is well; but otherwiſe 
they fall foul upon the idol, traduce it, call it dog, villain, and all the ill names 
they can muſter up. Then they caſt lots again; and, if in concluſion they fall 
not right, they fling the idol down,-whip it, beat, roaſt it at a fire, and uſe all 
the indignities to it that they can invent, till the lot becomes affirmative, when 
they ſpeak the idol fair again, and make a feaſt with great offerings to it, ſing- 


ing. and muſick. Gongalez de Mendoca, Hitt. del gran Reyno de la China, 
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her attendants, not knowing bim, refuſed to let hin enter. 
upon that, he got ſeveral perſons from the next town to his 


aſſiſtance, beat the attendants, and ſo made his way to his mo- 


ther by force. In memory of which this fight was performed 


there yearly upon the day dedicated to the honour of Mars LJ: 


a procedure very becoming thoſe devotees, and fitly ſuited to 

ſuch an original. And the ſame hiſtorian was likewiſe preſent 
at a feſtival of Ifis, in the city. of Buſiris.; at Which was 4 
concourſe of ſeveral thouſand men and women: where, after 
the ſacrifice was over, they were all whipt; but in ht manner, 
out of meer modeſty, he thought not it to declare [k].' Thete 
paſt indeed very frequent and ſome very ſtrange obſeenities in 


their worthip IJ. Amongſt other trinkets they were wont to 


carry n and aides in the pomps of Bacchus [n, and of * 
Oſiris (u], as worthy of divine worſhip [o]. So that it was not 
without juſt cauſe that ſeveral of the ancients declared the 
Egyptians adored ſome things as Gods that they might well have 
bluſhed to name [ p]. But as this is a ſubje& upon which 1 care 
not how ſhort I am, ſo I thall diſmiſs it after I have given only 
one inſtance more; which 1s, that when, after the deceaſe of 
Apis, they had found out another ox with the like marks, and 
brought him with wondrous rejoicings and mighty pomps to 
Memphis, he was there nene for FRO ous only by rere | 


[i] Herodot. I. ii. c. 63, 64. | | No, F 

[#] To & Tinloflas Sue Gov ig. Nr. Ib. c. 61. 

[1] V. Diodor. I. i. p- 78. e. : 

Ln] Herodot. I. ii. c. 48, 49. | 

Ia] Plutarch. de Ifide, p. 355. e. 388. b. 365. Wo” 

[9] Selag rung, Theodoret. Ser. iii. c. Graec. p. 51. 

[?] Quaedam etiam pudenda dictu tanquam 8 adorant. Lactant. de 
Juſtitia, I. v. p. 485. Ita quoque et Theodoret, I. c. | 


5 | who 


1. — 
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| who; Nene otlt 10 preſtat themſelves before him; and; to give 


the teſt ib the/ words of the author, BrnovEe c %, TE 
tour ren plagle Cy. Other tranfadtions of like ſott were 
obſerved: by! Herodotus, (which wre ſo immoral, that, partly 
out of modeſty, partly out of à peeuliar partiality and favour to 
that nation, he deſignediy dae them, a 7. he. igtimmates upon 
ſeveral occaſions U I 1013518 2 1 mnie 

Ir will not be very — 7 belifle 4 — mbject, to take 
notice, how. univerſally: fond | the; Egyptians were and. addicted 
in all ages to chatms, magic, ſorcery, divination, and other 
like vaim arts [e. Then for their Hegi a, amulets, and other 
ſuperſtitious toys of that ſort; they had them without end. 
There ate great numbers of them extant in che cabinets all 
over. Europe. to this day [:]; and I myſelf have a conſiderable 
variety of them by me. The Scarabaei cut in onyxes, corne- 


lians, emeralds, and other; like ſtones, ate of all the moſt com- 


mon, - Pliny tells us, they fancied! theſe, if hanged: about the 
necks children, to be a mighty preſervative to them {z},. and 
that they had likewiſe a power 10 keep off hail, and locuſts, by 
means of. a prayer that is added, which they ſbew aEually graved 


* them [w]. Fs waer delineations that are upon 


[ol NAY, I. il. p. 76. "IR | 
[r] L. ii. c. 47, 48. 132, &c. Yo | 
[5] Vid. Gen. xli. 8. Exod. vii. 11. Iſai. xix. 3. Herodot. 1. ii. c. 49. 


Diodor. I. i. p. 66. d. Plutarch. de Iſide, p. 366. e. Porphyr, weps ts braoy/inv 
pio og, ap. Theodoret. Ser. iii. c. Graecos. 


[7] Conf. Kircheri Oedip. Aegypt. To. iii. Synt. 19. L. Pignorium, Cupe- 


rum, & reliquos ſupra allegatos. 


[u] Infantum etiam remediis ex cervice ſaſpenduntur. Plin. I. it. c. 28. de 


Scarabaeis. Conf. Salmaſii Exercit. in Solin, 


[w] Grandinem quoque avertere, et Locuſtas precatione addicta quam de- 


monſtrant. Plin. I. XXXVIi. c. 9. P. 734+ C 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral of the - Scarabaei are very probably what Pliny takes to 
be the prayers that they erbibit. 5. Kircher; who bas given 
figures of ſeveral of theſe, has fixed a ——ů PP 
tion upon them *]; but, indeed, neither he, not enn 
rightly to have underſtood any thing of then. 
Sven was the religion of Egypt; ſuch the practice there * 
things ſacred and divine. What Judgement a man of ſenſe will 
paſs upon it, it is not difficult preſently” to determine; nbr 
will it be unſeaſonable to look à little into the ſentiments of 
the ancients, and what opinion thoſe who had nn 
and preſent, e. gr. the Perſians of old, the Greeks; Romane, 
and others, had of this matter. For the Perſians, they thought 
as meanly, and with as much ſcorn, of the Egyptian religion 
as could well be. So did the king himſelf, Cambyſes, who, in 
his deſcent into that country, ſtabbed the ox, Apis, with his 
own hands, and very juſtly derided the folly and ſtupidity of 
the prieſts [y] that attended him, in making choice of what he 
ſhewed them to be feb and blood, nay a meer brute, for 
their principal deity. He greatly ridiculed and "expoſed their 
idols [z] as truly filly and deſpicable, beating ſeveral of them 
down, burning and deſtroying them. Phis was a thing te- 
puted extremely flagitious by the prieſts there, and a very. high 
profanation and ſacrilege. Nor had they any other way to 
revenge themſelves of him, but by giving out, after he bad 
quitted the country and was gone, that he was diſtracted and 
ſtruck with a ſort of divine infatuation [a]. Which yet one of 


[*] Oedip. Aegy pt. | 
[3] Taras TS Tepias, &c. Herodot. I. iii. C. 29. 5 
[=] wo tp ar. 25 ib. c. 37. & ie web va rata. 
[a] Herodot. 1. iii. 
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the amm of the Antient Egyptians. 235 
his ſuoteſſors, Artaxerxes Ochus, ſo little tegarded, that he did 
not ſtick, iu like manuer, to kill their brute idol, Apis: nay he 
offered him in facrifice,/ and finally with his friends and fol- 
n eat him up C G inte +175; 
Tus Greeks: were ever e to enterta;h a en 
opinion of the Egyptians. Indeed Egypt, beiug a very rich 
and plentiful country (ej; was ſettled into a method of govern-- 
ment and diſcipline, and ſome appearance there was of art 
there, ſome time before any conſiderable advance was made 
towards either in Greece. This Thales, Solon, Melampus, 
Homer, and others who: brit travelled thither, well obſerved, 
and returned back very full of the praiſes of the Egyptians, 
which was an encouragement to others to vifit that country, 
and it was thought a mighty accompliſhment i in a Grecian to 
have made the tour of. Egypt. To give them their due, the 
Egyptians were never wanting in ſetting their own affairs forth 
to advantage; and the Greeks were diſpoſed to credit all that 
was offered, and to make the beſt conſtructions of every thing 
they, obſerved. So much, indeed, that in after-times, when 
the Greeks were become infinitely ſuperior to the Egyptians in 
knowledge, the former ſtudied to put a good cover and yarniſh 
upon all deformities that occurred among the latter; and, whats 
ever they found otherwiſe than was fit and reaſonable, they 
ever took care to ſet it in another light, to put ſome handſome 
gloſs upon it, and to repreſent it as it ought to be. This is fo 
very evident throughout the whole narratives of Herodotus, 
Diodorus, and Plutarch, that no man can peruſe them without 
obſerving inſtances of it every where. A man of ſenſe will 


V Plut. de Iſide, p. 355 c. 365. Co Aelian. var. Hiſt, I. iv. c. 8. 
Le] Vide ſupra. | 
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De. Woopward's. Dianna „ 
hardly have patienoe to read the tales and ſtories which the 
Egyptians told Plutarch 4] of their religion and their guds, 
Ofiris and Ifis,, of Typhon and the reſt : they were fo: very wild, 


ridiculous, and abſurd, and withal ſo contradictory, that there 


could hardly poſſibly be one word of truth or probability in any 
of them. «They apparently carry more of the air of dreams, 


or the rhapſodies of men under a frenzy or diſtraction, than of 


ſenſt or reality. This Plutarch ſaty well enough; but he caſts 
about to mend the matter, by ſuppoſuig them to be, I know 
not what, diſguiſes and covers, of ſomewhat that was of different 
import and conſideration” underneath. He interprets all theſe, 
as ſeveral latet writers have done, myſtically and ſymbolically, 
and turns all they told him to a natural and moral meaning, 
ſuppoſing that the natural: biftory of the elements and the for- 
mation of all ſorts of bodies were couched under that jargon. 
Whereas it is manifeſt from his own account that the Egyptians 
were ſerious; and their. relations ſimple, nor did they intend 
any thing other than they plainly and openly declared. This 
he could not but ſee demonſtration: of on every hand. What 
he obſerved in the next temple, at the next ſacrifice, the next 
proceſſion or religious ſolemnity, would give him proof enough 
of it; indeed, their whole religion was founded intirely upon it. 
Nay he is not able to deny but that, by their worſhiping animals 
as gods, they not only expoſed religion to ſcoffs and deriſion [e}, 
but likewiſe laid a foundation for the moſt wretched. ſort of 
ſuperſtition among the more ſimple and weak people, and of 
Atheiſm among thoſe that were hardy and bold. Nor can any 


[4] Lib. de Iſide et Ofir. | 
leis yiAwros pubvev, 89: XR XATOWEWATXOO! vos; heppias. | De Iſide, 
p. 379. e. Mann 122 
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the M iſdam if the Antient Egyptians. 257 
man well wonder that Diodorus, when he is relating the par- 
ticulars of their religion, ſhould freely confeſs it was difficult 
for theſe: evho bed not een them tu believe one who ſhould ſet them 
forth(f)3 ſo very abſurd» they appear through this whole ac- 
count to be, and fo. different from what was then practiſed 
among the Greeks and other the moſt ſenfible omg civilized 
nations. 11 
-Amone the Romas the "Wt religion was nabe common 
ſaject of mirth and raillery (g), and it was every;where ſpoken 
and wrote of with the greateſt ſlight and contempt that could 
well be expreſſed (5). They thought it throughout very 
ſtrange and -portentous; and the, profeflors: of it nothing bettet 
than madmen (i) They were here feptoached fat hating 
made gods of all the monſters in the untverſe, and for allowing 
temples to brutes, that ables and kenne ls would have befitted 
much, better, (). To rank ſuch deitles in the ſame claſs with 
thoſe of Rome was reputed there the higheſt. offrontery aud 
indignity (J). In fine, this of Egypt paſſed among the much 
more refined Romaa- for no other; than a yEry; van; cio (); 
I. boRitbs Viiggadun h. 
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and when. during his deſcent. upon that country, à propofalw as. 
made to Auguſtus of ſeeing their mighty deity, Apis, he ab- 
ſolutely refuſed it, ſaying, ibat be was: wont 10 adore the gods, 
and not bull (u). And a perſon of great knowledge in thoſe: 
times. has delivered it as his. opinion concerning their doctrines 
of amulett, that it could not but meet with /corn and N 
from all mank ind (o). 

Bur the ancient Chriſtians,. and facred: writers in vue, 
hear, every where ſtill higher.  reſentments: of bis worthip.. 
They repreſent it under a. character very hateful, and the 
people, upon account of it, as utterl y reliuquiſhed, and given. 
up to the worſt of immoraluies, though very highly opinionated 
of themſelves all the while, and, in their. wonted manner, full: 
of their own. iam. They became vain. in their imaginations,. 
and | their fooliſh heart was- darkened;  Profeſſng themſehnes ta be 
wiſe they became fools,” and changed the glory of the uncorruptible 
god into au image made like to corruptible man, and io birds, and 
four: faoted beafts,, and creeping things. Wherefore God gave- 
them up to uncleanneſs (p), to which. this nation was very greatly 
and unhappily addicted. It had ſpread quite beyond private 
converſe, and fhewed itfelf in a very infamous manner, even 
in their religious and moſt public ſolemnities. In truth, it | 
was not ſtrange it ſhould extend to them, ſince the people was 
abandoned to it as a puniſhment for the ſtupid idolatry that was 
carried on in thoſe ſolemnities. And this was ſeverely cenſured 
by the fathers, and other ancient ecclefiaſticat writers, But 


more eſpecially by the =pologiſs i r Chriſtianĩty. Fo. theſe 


[n] Alyv @es5 GAN &X i * pw 1 Za Dio Caff. I. Ii. p. 520. c. 
[9] Quae quidem 805 ſeripiiſſe non, fine contemitu et irriſu generis e | 

arbitror. Plip. I, XXXVY. c. g. p. 7.34. d. | 
(] Rom. i. 21, 22, 23. 
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the Wiſthm of the Anneut Egyptiaus 259 
were obliged paitieularly to examine and lock into the errors 
and corruptions of Paganiſm!" And they every where repreſent 
the Egyptiatr theology as the ' moſt' ſenſeleſs and enormous of 
any inthe univerſe. For this reaſon it was that Athenagoras ). 
Tatian wh Theophilos Antiochenus [5s], Origen [e], The- 
odoret [u], Minutius Pelik [x]; Tertullian [y], and the reſt, 
inſiſt 4 frequently; and lay ſo much ſtreſs upon it. They 
pitch upon this as notorioufly abſurd': and by much the Moft 
liable to be expoſed of ariy in all the whole Pagan world. 
were Julian, Celſus, and the other advocates of Pagani, 
on any 6ccafionſo put to it, as to defend the Egyptian teligion. 
Clemens Rlexandtinus's ſatyr upon it is excellent. | He fets 
forth the grandeur. of their temples, the ſtatelineſs of the porticoes, 
the beauty of the groves about them, the walls 6f the temples 
painted and adorned with gold, lber, and great variety of 


| Precious Honet, and the auyta Fs with gold brocades, But when 


in expeQation of ſonfething anſwerably great. and extraordinary 
within, any one cotnes to look in the Penetralia, the prieſt, with 
much gravity, aud a great deal of preface und ceremony firſt 
paſt, drawing back the curtain, ſhews a cat, or perhaps a cro- 
couile, or a ſerpent lying. upon a purple carpet, an object much 
| more likely to excite laughter [=] thau devotion, In like 

oY Apologia. OT 12 (3 $3524 2443 30 5 

Fr] Orat. ad Graecos. | 


[5] Ad Autolicum. 
D.] Contra Celſum, I. i. p. 16. 


L] Eh. wad. Serm. iv. p. 54. 
[x] Octavius. 


[D] Apolog. c. 6. 


[21 Aeg Tev dev wN rHuy Ib, ird wiwlals Cafe Clem. Alexandr. 
Nang I. iii. C, 2. p. 216. 
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manner Argohivg, De expoſtulates with: ahe: Pagaps: for, their | 
charging auen ee ce be pro nere fron inflicded by 
the gods out gt, indignation to their aeligion, at the lameftigne 
that there ware amoug themſelyes the moſt {gfiy and mag micent 
temples in, Egypt dedicated. to gate, (heels; and bloc, 
whilt the; deities bey ridiculed: were perfgefly -filenyin that. caſe, 
and not. af g Hendel 4550 they be Aube uin, 7 che Wie 
15 Non had.the prophetic, Mn — — Jews, 
better. thoughts: of this matter. No, they prouounce theſe 
ways of Forte Wicked. abqminations e Penang of 
| Pay Ving. E regard to any: 1 15 5 of, : oreepng 1th 2 55 ang 
abominable beaſts. or. Al K 1 75 DMS Jaith 
7he Lord God, Tilt as d 10 the. 1 151 * 4 will cauſe their images 
70 "Ceaſe 0 out 0  Nopb, in the land | 6 Egy t Leh. Much. to the 
fame purpoſe. likewiſe * elſewhere ; f 1 2 7 kindle a fre. in ibe 
houſes or temples of ; the, ods of Paw 1 204 break-a *. the 
image 0) of Fa | [2]. "Nay, the. Mak ers and. ek of the 
Mo 7 alf iin the. Wilderneſs are ſaid to have fun theinſelves 
into a Rate beneath that of the reſt of mankind, even the level 
of brutes ;. 70 have changed their "glory. into the, finilivyde of an 
ox that eateth graſt, and forgot ged e. The , hiſtoxic al. and 
ſecular writers among the Jews had likewiſe the very ſame 


ſentiments of the Egyptian theology, and every were ſpeak 
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[a] Templa felibus, ſcarabaeis, et buculis, ſublimibus funt elata faſtigiis ; + 
filent irriſae numinum poteſtates, nec livore afficiuntur ullo quod fibi comparatas 
animantium vilium conſpiciunt ſanctitates. Adv. Gent I. i. p. 1 IS: e. | 


[5] Ezech. viii. 9, 10.. | 20 [=] 
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the Wiſdom of the Antient Egyptians: 261 
with as much flight and reſentment of it. Particularly: 30 
ſephus, who reproaches the Egyptians: for making bulls," goats, 
crocodyles, and cynocephali, ' their chief Gods [/]. and for 
aſcribing ſo great honour and power, even to creatures the moſt 
noxious and venomous; ſuch as crocodiles and aſps el. In 
ke manner Philo expoſes their ſtupidity aud impiety. He 
declares that ud one who had himſelf any foul could ever be 
brought to auore brutes that aſſuredly had none [9], as was daily 
practiſed all over Egypt. But their worſhiping of the worſt 
and moſt uſeleſs of animals, nay thoſe too that are the moſt 
offenſive and injurious: to mankind, as the ln the Ferceft of alt 
the creatures at land, and the crocodile the moſt cruel of any 
that are produced in the water, nay dogs, cats, and wolves, as 
ſo many gods, cannot, he thinks, ever be mentioned to a man 
of ſenſe without exciting ſcorn and laughter [;]. - He avers that 
frrangers, when they firſt came into Egypt, were ever greatly 
ſhocked and ſurprized at the follies they could not but ſee 
wherever they went. And men of better education were wont 
to ſtand amazed to ſee the honours that were paid to the vileſt of 
all creatures; nor could they forbear pitying and deſpiſing ſuch: 
devotees, thinking them more ſenſeleſs than the brutes they: 
adored, and nothing better than beaſts in ſhape of men []. 
But the preſent queſtion is concerning Moſes; and what his 
ns was of the _— religion. For the reſt of the 


r 7 ] pete Abion:L i. p. 1054+ c. 

le] Honorem, Poteſtatem, ,Crocodilis et Aſpidibus. Rufinus Joſephi i interpres, 
c. Apion. I. ii. p. 106g. 1. 

[6] 'AVSxw. De Decalogo. 755. 

Li] Ibid. / 

| [4]. Abu nei. Ibid. 


Jewiſh writers, both the ſacred and ſecular, we have feen how 
ſeverely they cenſured it; and how vain, impious, and flagi- 
tious, they and the Chriſtians of old thought it. Nay, the very 
Pagans themſelves ſpeak generally of it with full as much 
Night and contempt. as either. They every where expoſe it as 
_ ridiculous and abſurd in all its parts; and declare that the pro- 

feſſors of it act rather like people in a frenzy, or diſtraction, 
than as rational and intelligent men; ſo that the voice of all 
mankind beſides has gone clearly and ynanimouſly againſt them. 
As to Moſes, no man was ever a better judge of men; or had 
a; truer taſte of things, For proof of this, we need look na 
further than to the moral characters extant in his works:: theſe 
are drawn with a ſpirit and maſtery very extraordinary and un- 
common. Every thing in them is truly fine, touching, and 
natural, beyond any thing I ever met with clſewhore. His 
hiſtorical relations are as exact; every where clear, ſtrong, 
and fimple. It is apparent he was thoroughly ſkilled in all the 
knowledge of thoſe ages and nations. He was alſo born iti 
this very country, bred there, and educated [a] from his infancy 
in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians. Indeed he much furpaſſed 
his tutors, and improved vaſtly upon their learning; as wit 
preſently be evident} to any one that ſhall compare the body of 
morals, of laws, and of policy, he has left us, with thoſe of 
that nation. His having lived ſo long there, and in the court 
too, gave all the oportunities that could be wiſhed of under- 
ſtanding their worſhip thoroughly, and:informing himſelf fully 
of all particulars of it: in fine, he was abundantly capacitated 
every way to make a right eſtimate and judgement of it. He 
could not avoid obſerving on every fide what was the moſt 
fantaſtic, extravagant, and even prophane, going on under a 


5 [a] Excudtubn. Act. vii. 22. 
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notion of religion. He muſt needs ſee them, in all places, 
with the greateſt oſtentation and ceremony, paying the higheſt 
adbrationsto things that were rather to be defpifed, feared, and 
hated, He beheld them worthiping almoſt all objects of their 
ſenſes; the ſun, the moon, and other bodies, in the Heavent 
above; brutes, ſerpents, inſects, leeks, onions, and other vege- 
tables, on the earth brneath crocodiles, and fiſhes, in the water : 
as alſo images and repreſentations of all of them. In fine, they 
pa da. worſhip to every thing that a: wiſe. and good man would 
avoid worſhiping; but none at all to that great and wiſe Being 
from whom all thoſe things, and even they themſelves, proceed- 
ed, to whom they owed all the good and happineſs they en-- 
joyed} and: was indeed the true and proper object of their wor- 
ſhip: him they ſeem to have little known or regarded. They- 
worſhiped and ferved the Creature more than the Creator, who is 
Meſſed for ever fb] ;. being under an-univerſal blindneſs and igno- 
rance of the true God, by reaſon of their beflowing ſo great a vene- 
ration upon created beings ſel, that were equally iind; and with- 
out any. capacity or power of anfwering their petitions. After 
which, nobody can think-ſtrange,. that even Pharaoh their king 
himſelf, being told of the Lord God, ſhould enquire who ig ib 
Lord [a]! Nay, it was a long time after this, that it was pro- 
pheſied, there ſhall be an altar to the Lord in the midſt of the land 
of Egyptſe], where were raiſed many thouſands to brutes, to 
beings. both animate and — but not one to Ged the 


[5] Rom. 1. 25. Conf. ver. 22. and 23. 

[c] E. Aiyvzly—rupawileons rp Tov A H, 7 Texa as tyatla xa Hu 10 
Wg. Philo. L. de Joſeplio. p. 592. d. 

[4] Exod. v. 12. | 
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author of all; and then the Egyptians: ſhall now the Lord. I 
In conſequence of this igyorance of God, and that ſenſeleſs 
devotion to the moſt abſurd idols that ever appeared, they were 
poſſeffed with a turn of mind the moſt ſtupid and depraved; 
and were the moſt corrupt and diſſolute in their manners that 
could well be. Nay, and all the while, they were the moſt 
poſitive in their ways, had the higheſt perſuaſion of their own 
wiſdom, and were the fartheſt from a temper capable of being | 
wrought-upon and taught better, of any people upon earth. So 
that Moſes's drift and buſineſs was to call and reſcue the 
Ifraelites out from among them; and draw them wholly off 
from the cuſtoms of Egypt, aud what they had ſeen tranſacted 
there. In order to this, he enjoĩus them the worſhip: of: only 
God g]. the ſource and origin of all things, who was totally 
neglected in Egypt; and forbids the worſhip of images of things 
in heaven, the earth, and the waters [O, which was ſolemnly 
practiſed here. He ſuffers them not to enguire bow the nations 
ferve their gods, nor to do. fo unto the Lord 3 for every abomination 
to the. Lord which he bateth, have they done unto their gods [4]. 
He totally wh ee of the 9 nner 3: and of all-the 
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e] Decalogue Praecept. i. Exod. xx. Conf. Manethon. ap. Joſeph. A c. 
Apion, p. 1053. a. 

[ Ib. Praecept. ii. The Jewiſh en had Faw ſo exact in their obſervanc®© 
of this precept, and ſo much, avoided the uſe of i images, that none among them ſeem 
to have had any {Kill in imagery 'nor ſo much underſtood any thing of the art 

of caſting of metals; inſomuch, that Solomon was obliged to ſend abroad for one 
that lived in Phoenicia, a country where imagery was as much in uſe as in 
Egypt. For the figures employed for the adorning of the temple, and the molten 


ſea, were all caſt and wrought by Hiram, the ſon of a Jewiſh ak} hood in 
Tyre, iſ not born there. 1 Kings, c. vii. * 
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PRE: and ceremonies, of it. In the wildetneſs he 
charges them, Walk” ye not in the  flatutes and practices of your 
Fathers in Egypt; neither. obſerve their judgements, nor defile your» 
felve 4011h' thejr idols EJ. Tdolatry was, indeed, the great, ge- 
neral, and leading error and; unhappineſs of Egypt. This, 
therefore, Moſes precautions the Iſraelites of, and arms them 
againſt it in the firſt place; which was no more than was need- 
ful, ſince they had been fo habituated to it in Egypt [I]. And, 
indeed, they retained a very ſtrong bent and diſpoſition to it 
even afterwards; as, to paſs by others, we ſee by the inſtance 
of the molten calf; in the worſhiping of which they are ſaid to 
have- forgot God In, and turned out of the way that he com- 
manded them n], fot which they were ſeverely puniſhed [o]. In 
like manner, the law that enjoins the ſacrificing of a red 
beifer [p], and that which forbids the planting of any trees near 
unto the altar of the Lord (]. that againſt the «ſe of enchant- 
ments ſr], and that relating to the cutting off the hair of the 
priefts [a], are all apparently levelled againſt the contrary cuſ- 
toms of the Egyptians i in thoſe reſpects. Moſes, having thus 
ſettled the conſtitution as to things facred, deſcends.next to thoſe 
that concern human and civil affairs, and particularly gives 
directions for mutual ety, and for the ſecuring of private 


Ck] Ezek. . 

[{] Ibid, ver. 5. 18. Conf. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. I. vii. c. 8. 
In] Pſalm cvi. 21. Conf. Philon. de Vita Mol. p. 677. c. 
[n] Exod. xxxii. 8. | | 
[0] Ibid. ver. 32. 

[o] Numb. xix. 57 Spencer. de Legg. I. ll. c. 15. ſect. 2. 


[2] Deut. xvi. 21, Vid. Spen. ib. c. 16. 
[7] Levit. xix. 26. 31. 


[5] Ezek. xliv. 200 V. Spen. ib. c. 25. ſect. 2. et Philon. Jud. de Circumciſ. 
p- 810. e. 
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right. He Ru wns and theft, both which en too fre- 
quent practice among the Egyptiana. And whereas it was a law 
and ſettled cuſtom there, contrary io the common method of the reſt 
of mankind, to marry with their own\fiters [I]; Moſes, in direct op- 
Poſition to it [u]. enjoins the Iſraelites, None of: yon Hall ap- 
proach to am that is akin 1 bim to \uncaver their. nakedveſe 3 
and in particular, the, nakedneſs of thy Hen #bou' ſhalt; not. un- 
cover [x]. S0 likewiſe he forbids, | | the, pramiſcuaus uſe of the 
ſame garments to men and wemen indifferently Lu; becauſe 
that, among many other things that were very undecent and 
unfit, was practiſed in Egypt. In a word, that he might effec- 
tually intercept all intercourſe and communication with Egypt, 
and diſtance his Iſraelites as far from the manners of that 
country as was poſſible, he peremptorily. commands them not 
to imitate that nation in any thing whateyer, but relinquiſh all 
the religious obſervances they had ever ſeen in uſe there. Aud 
that they ſhould have no pretext for adhering to any of them, 
becauſe ' he might not have given an expreſs detail of each, he 
leaves with them this general charge, Afzer the doings of the 
land of Egypt, wherein ye dwelt FS ye not do; neither ſhall. ye 
walk in their ordinances. Ye ſpall do my judgements and keep my 
ordinances, to walk therein; I am the Lord your God [z]; where 
there is a conſiderable difference alſo implied, and a plain mark 


J.] Nopobilnoas d pacs toig Aue waps T0 xoioy' thog rd annuv A 
yajpar cht. Diodor. I. i. p. 23. c. Conf. Sext. Empir. Hupen. i. I. iii. 
e. 24. p. 158. b. | 

u] Uti Philo Jud. de Legib. p. 779. b. 780. a. 

ſx] Levit. xvili. 6. 9. Conf. 2 Sam. xiii. 12. 

8 5] Deuter. xxii. 5. Conf, Witfii Aegypt. I. ni. c. 14. ſect. wr et , 
L © 21% 
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of diflinRion- offered betwixt thoſe btdinaiives, and theſe now 
promulgated by: this. great legiſlator. 

I is therefore moſt apparent, that Moſes was ele averſc 
to the Egyptian conſtitution, and very far from deriving any 
thing thence to be added to the Jewiſh.' But yet ſome there 
have been, who, not duly attending to this, and obſerving an 
agreement betwixt them in ſore particulars, have thought all 
theſe were originally of Egyptian extract. 8. Jerom, taking 
notice of the inſtance of Melchiſedec, and that there were 
prieſts among the Pagans before the time of the Moſaic eſtab- 
liſhment, imagines that the Jetos had their prigſtbood from the 
Gentiles [a]: which yet is expreſsly contrary to the tenor of 
holy writ; where a mighty difference is put betwixt the priefts 
of the Lord, and the priefls after the manner of the nations; the 
latter being not rightly ordained and conſecrated, and therefore | 
no prieſts z as their gods are pronounced no gods [5]. S. Chry- 
ſoſtom will have it, that all the Jewiſh rites, their ſacrifices, 
purifications, feſtivals at the new moons, the ark, and even the 
temple itſelf, had their original from Greece [e]; an aſſertion 
the moſt precipitate and ill- grounded that could ever have fallen 
from any man; the Greeks being, at the time that theſe rites 
were inſtituted among the Jews, in a ſtate of barbarity, and no 
ways conſiderable: nor was there any manner of intercourſe 
betwixt them and the Jews till many ages afterwards. Polidore 
Vergil thinks it probable, that the fonſure of the Nazarenes [d], 
and ſeveral of the ornaments of ſhe prieſts among the Jeus, 


[a] Jadaei 3 a gentibus Sacerdotium acceperint. Epiſt. ad. Evagr. 
] 2 Chron. xiii. 9. 


[e] Ida waulo, xal Tas Ouciag, al ak” hes &c. 55 Hnn¹⁰⁰j•n' rar 


wa Urilos inabe Thiv apynv. Hom. 6. in Math, 
[d] De Invent. rerum, l. iv. c. 8. 
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particularly the linen veſements[e], might be Fwy from 
Egypt. Nay, the learned Grotius himſelf, is not averſe to be- 
lieve the ſame of ſome of the rites uſed about ſacriſces, and the 
prohibition of certain animals and meats in the Hebrew law: [f]- 
Of late a very great man of our own nation Ig] has made a 
collation, of ſeyeral Jewiſh. and Egyptian obſervances; and he 
is inclinable to believe they had their firſt riſe! in Egypt. 
Though, ſince that cannot be made out with any certainty, he 
offers his thoughts, in his uſual manner, as with abundance of 
good ſenſe, ſo with great modeſty; and leaves the nie- 
tion of the affair much to the judgement of his reader. 

Bur Doctor Spencer hath, ſince, carried; the matter a great 
deal further. For, though he allows that the Mofaic law wes 
given ac # guard and jan again idolatry [5];' and that ſeve- 
ral parts of it were framed in eppHion to ſome ciſſtoms that had 
obtained among the. Zabii ſi], the Phoenicians, and other people 
bordering upon Judra; yea, and fome few in oppyfition to cer- 
tain practices of the Egyptians [4}; yet he aſſerts, that C 
tolerated and trangſerred not a frau of the rites that were in uſe 
among the Pagans, into his vwwn law and worſhip, after be bad 
correfled and reformed them [/]. But, in regard the 1ſrae/ites had: 


ſe] De Invent. rerum, l. iv. 17 
[JJ Not. ad Levit. i. 9. et xii. 3. | 3; 
s Sir Fohn Mar ſham. Manſiſſe aliquas diſciplinae Aegyptiaeae Kinadss 


non immerito ſuſpicari poſſumus. Chronicus Canon. ad Sec, 9% 1 149. et eqq- 
agens de Ebraeis. 


[Þ] Legem praecipue in temedium Idololatriae * Heat De THR He- 
braeorum, I. i. c. 1. ſect. 2. 


[i] Ib. I. ii. c. 2. et alibi. 

Lb. I. ii. c. 15. ſe. 2. et l. ii. c. 28. | 

[/] Deum ritus non paucos, inter Gentes uſitatos, emandaſſe, toleralle, et in 
Legem cultumque ſuum tranſtuliſſe. Praef. vol. ii. p. 5. Differt. 1 
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lived many years in Egypt, had been long accuſtomed to the 
manners of that country, were very fond of them, and withal 
rude, ignorant, obſlinate, and very ſuperſtitious [m|, it was almoſt 
neceſſary that God ſhould indulge them the uſe of ſome of the ancient 
rites, and accommodate his ſunctions to their tafle and capacity [La]; 
God therefore allowed them, and reſerved for their law very 
many of the Egyptian uſages; eſpecially thoſe, that by their pomp- 
ous appearance and fſhew were like to pleaſe and take with the 
populace Co]. And this Doctor Spencer thinks the more likely, 
becauſe, ſays he, it is moſt certain that the Egyptians, long before 
the time of Moſes, had a great reputation abroad both for religion 
and ſcience p]; and were a people end wed with admirable man- 
ners, and a very fine genius and capacity iq]. Whereas the He- 
brews, he avers, were a people rude, barbarous Ir], and deſtitute of 
almsft all manner of learning, ignorant of ail the gentecler arts, 
and hardly knowing any thing beyond the bricks they were trained 
to the making of, and the garlick of Egypt [s]. For wiich 
reaſon, he tell us, they were reputed, among not only the Egyp- 
trans but likewiſe the other nations in their neighbourhood, the vile 
and moſt deſpicable of any thing that ever went upon two legs [t]. 


ſm] L. iii. c. 11. p. 107, 108. ; | 

[n] Deo penè neceſſe eſſet—rituum aliquorum veterum uſum iis indulgere, et 
illius inſtituta ad eorum normam et modulum accommodare, I. iii. c. 11. p. 107. a. 

[0] Deus itaque ritus Aegypti plurimos ſplendore praeſertim aliquo plebem faf- 
einantes, Iſraelitis conceſſit et conſervavit, I. iii. c. 2. ſect. 2. p. 16. d. 

(p] Clare patet, Aegyptios, durante Moſis tempore, Religionis aeque ac Scien- 
tiae fama claruiſſe, 1. iii. c. 2. ſect. 2. p. 16. e. 

[2] Aegyptii, moribus et ingenio eleganti populus, I. iii. c. 4. ſect. 2. p- 392. c. 

[r] Populo, barbaro, rudi, &c. 1. iii. c. 11. p. 108. e | 

[5] Hebraei, omni pene Literatura diſtituti : artium N rudes, et vix 
quicquam ſupra lateres et allium Aegypti ſapuiſſe, 1. iii. c. 11. p. 108. e. 

[t] Iſraelitae non apud Aegyptios tantum, ſed et alias e vicinia gentes, bi pedum 
viliſſimi et deſpicatiſſimi habebantur, I. iii. c. 2. ſect. 2. p. 17. b. 
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Nay, they were hardly ever mentioned by any of them, with- 
out contempt ; as if they had thought the Fews, like ſo many 
monkies, born only to make the world mirth and diverſion u]: 
of ſo coarſe a mould was the whole nation of the Hebrews made, 
and removed ſo very ſmall a degree from the diſpoſition of brutes [x]. 
What title the Egyptians had to this ſplendid character, appears 
pretty ſufficiently from what has been ſhewn above. As little 
ground was there for treating the Jews with all this ſcorn and 
reproach; and caſting ſo many indignities upon them. But 
there was here an hypotheſis to be maintained ; and every thing 
muſt be made to ſuit and comply with it. The Egyptians were 


to paſs for the authors and inventors of all the opinions and 


cuſtoms that obtained in common betwixt the two nations : 
and the Jews as mere imitators and copiers after them. That 
this might appear the more probable, the former muſt be repre- 
ſented as a learned and wiſe people; but the other as illiterate, 
ſtupid, and very little ſuperior to brutes. It is true, the Jews, 
during the, laſt years of their abode in Egypt, met with but ill 
treatment there; and the meaner part of the nation were held 
to very hard Jabour and mean employments by the-Egyptians, 
under whoſe government they were [y]: which they were ſo 


- far from wanting due ſenſe and reſentment of, that upon it the 


whole body of the people quitted and withdrew themſelves out 
of the country. Having thus aſſerted, and regained their 
liberty, in a few years they began to diſcover all the marks of 
the original genius and fpirit of their anceſtors. They attained 


u] Quaſi Judaeos, ſimiarum ad inſtar, ad riſum ſolummodo movendum natos 
exiſtimarent. ib. 0 


[+] E luto tam craſſo fifta erat eee Natio, et a brutorum indole tam 
exiguo remota intervallo. I. iii. c. 1, ſect. 1. p. 321. a. 
[ 55 Exod, c. 1, et ſeqq. 
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to a mighty maſtery in all the arts of peace and war, and be- 


came a very great and powerful people. By the time of the 
reign of Solomon, they had extended their empire over a con- 


ſiderable part of the eaſt, and were much ſuperior to any nation 
then upon earth, as well in knowledge, learning, and humanity, 
as riches, grandeur, and empire. But as little reaſon as there 
was for the framing ſuch an idea of this nation as Dr. Spencer 
has done, no ſooner did his work come abroad but it pleaſed and 
took mightily with ſome, inſomuch that it became a faſhion to 
ridicule the Jews, flight the Moſaic oeconomy, and repreſent it 
as only copied and moulded after the pattern of the Gentiles. 
In particular a perſon of great abilities and diſtinction un- 


happily ſuggeſted, that the Moſaic account of the creation was 


drawn up only to oblige the Jews with a co/mogonia, in imi- 
tation of thoſe of their neighbours the Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
and Chaldaeans [z], all whom the Jews were wont greatly to 
admire, of which he offers not the leaſt proof; nor indeed does it 
any where appear, that there was ſo much as one ſingle ſcheme of 
that ſort-in being among any of thoſe nations for very many ages 
after that was ſet forth, Indeed he mentions aſtronomical obſer- 
vations among the Chaldees before ever Moſes was born [a]; and that 
he was only a ſtudent in the Egyptian wiſdom and learning of which 


their Thoyth was the author [5]. It is pity he had not given 


fome ' proofs of - thoſe early obſervations, or that Thoyth lived 
before Moſes. This I am ſure, the accounts of T hoy7/h's writings 
are ſo fabulous and inconſiſtent, that it may juſtly be doubted 
whether ever he wrote any thing at all; and it is certain that 


[z] Burnet, Axchacolog. Philoſoph. p. 313. a» Conf. p. 32 3: 6. 

La] Ib. p. 195. CG , 

[5] Ib. p. 78. e. 193. d. 
ſome 
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ſome that nerd paſſed under his name, were forged, and could 
not be his, As to this wiſdom of the Egyptians, of which he 
ſpeaks ſo often, if it were ſuch as either their own works of all 
| forts, or the accounts of the Greeks, ſet forth, we may be very 
poſitive Moſes would be far from copying any thing of it, And 
for the Gentil-Coſmogonzas, it is much more probable that, if not 
remains of the old tradition, they were only framed out of ſome 

| ſcattered and imperfect particles of the Moſaic relation ill put 
together, that were handed out of Judea to the countries round 
it, and at length through Phoenicia into Greece, Nor is this 
very learned Archaeologiſt more fingular in his notion of the 
deſign. and occaſion of compiling the hiſtory of the creation, 
than of the execution and performance of it. He is very poſitive 
that the author ated more the part of a politician in the com- 
poſure, than of a philoſopher, and choſe rather to ſuit it to the 
capacity of the people than to nature, and the true ſtate of things, 
from which he would perſuade us Moſes has in ſeveral reſpects 
receded, in order to the accommodating of it to their notions [c]. 
And what his judgement of their capacity was he has indeed 
not been wanting to. ſet forth very fully. He ſays they paſſed 
among the Gentiles for a people very vile and of no manner of 

' reckoning ſd] or worth. It would indeed not be ſtrange they 
ſhould, if it were certain, as he avers, that the 1/rae/:ti/h nation 
was ignorant and flupid|[e], that their genius was ſlugg!/h and 
rude, their diſpoſition groſs and dull, and ſuch as was neither fitted 

- for the contemplation of natural things, nor the perception of thoſe 
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ſc] L. ii. c. 8. 


[4] Pro inquilinis, vilibus, & wallive 3 numeri, p. 43. Ce 
[e] Ignarum, hebetemque, P- 121. d. 
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rbat avere divine CFI. He will have the condition of this people to 

be half barbarous, wrppliſhed above. all the reſt of mankind [g]. For 
ne is % opinion, that all rbe ant ient nations beſides were poſſeſſed of 
jome ſort of wiſdom that was peculiar to them and kept private [þ] 
among them; but he will not allow any thing of the like ſort. 
to the Jews. And, of all thoſe nations, none ſtand fo fair in 
his eſteem as the Egyptians. He extolls them much, both as 
a people very ancient and likewiſe much renowned for their 
wiſdom [i]: and thinks their knowledge of things, both divine 
and natural, very great [A]. He gives us to underſtand, that the 
Greeks of old were wont to have recourſe to this country as a 
ſchoot of philoſophers; and a fountain of the more divine ſort of 
literature [/]. Nothing could ever be poſſibly higher than this, 
nothing more to the commendatiot of the Egyptiaus; whilſt 
he declares of the poor Hebrew nation, that their ſervltude in 


Egypt had ſtript them not oniy "of their manners and diſcipline; bur 
of uy common humanity-itfelf. They were, he ſays, a merr rub- 


ble of people, a company of flaves,' lately brought out of Egyptian 
work-<houſes, who were poſſeſſed of no arts, befides the making o 
"_ of no manner eugf learning,” of no: culture of mind [mil. 
bt 919 
[#1 ee et Wr ingenium, craſſam en fuiſſe populi iſlius indo - 
lem; neque rebus naturalibus contemplandis aut divinis percipiendis idoneam, 
p. 332. d. Conf. r 
Ta] Prae caeteris, hujuſce populi inculta & fer dvr erat conditio, P. 3 33. e. 
] Omnes antiquae gentes, ſaltem ex ſententia noſtra, ſapientiae cujuſdam 
reconditae cuſtodes eſſent, p. 43. 
[i] Populus enim Aegyptius et perantiquus eſt, et percelebris ä p. * 
_ [#] Tanta rerum divinarum et naturalium cognitio, p. 99. | 
Ii] Philoſophorum ſcholam et divinioris literaturae fontem, p. 7727. | | 
In] Servitus non ſolum mores et diſciplinam, ſed tantum non iplam huma- 
| nitatem exuerat. Erat colluvies quaedam hominum : coerus mancipiorum ex 
Ergaſtulis Aegyptiacis nudiuſtertius edutorum. Qui nullas artes praeter late- 
riciam: nullas literas, nullum animi cultum, poſſidebant, p. 333. 
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fine he thinks ſtill as meanly of chem afterwards when they 
came to be fettled in Paleſtine, and farmed inte a government. 
The Sebools and atademies that were of old among them: vere not, 
he ſays, like ours at tbis day, ſo much Fremed and diſpoſed. for 1b 
Audies of buman learning, that are aſſtedly of the higheſt im · 
portance in life, in rightly forming the münd, and laying a 
foundation of good- manners, at Hor the; imbibing und acquiring 
the iſtitutes of religion; and the gift of propbery. For, he adds, 
no nation throughout the whole world euer abounded ſo much with 
prophets and perſons inſpired with un heavenly iſpirit as the Jews; 
infomuch that there ſeemed to have been ſome Rind of divine power 

inberent in their ſoil and climate u]. That men, ſo much ſtrangers 
to good literature and good ſenſe, and ſo little fit to promote 
any thing of worth or uſe, ſhould be ſo euactly well fitted to 
make Prophets, and that a divine power ſhould be the production 
of ſome certain particular /o;/s and climates, are notions that 1 
am unwilling to meddle with. But I think, upon the whole, 
it is pretty plain how heattily this learned writer is entered into 
the meaſures lately mentioned, of applauding the Egyptians and 
decrying the Jews; with what juſtice, on either fide, appears 
ſufficiently from what has been offered above. It were indeed 
ro have been wiſhed, that they, who have been thus free of their 
declamations againſt the Jewiſh nation, had with no leſs free- 
dom laid before the world the reaſons upon which they were 
founded. I know very well the chronicles and annals of that 


[L] Quae autem apud ipſos erant ſcholae et academiae priſtinae non tam ad 
Encyclopaediae ftudia, ut ſolent hodiè, formatae & compoſitae erant, quam ad 
religionis inſtituta, & dona prophetica imbibenda, Nulla enim gens per terra- 
rum orbem, nullus populus, tantum abundabat Prophets, ac viris caeleſti ſpiritu 
tactis, quantum Judaei: ut 3pfi ſolo & climati vis aliqua divina inhaeſiſſe vide- 
retur, p. 44. a. | 


nation, 
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nation, amongſt ſeveral of their princes who were really great 
and illuſtrious patterns of wiſdom and: virtue, have tranſmitted 
down accounts of others who had indeed too much of blemiſh 
and ſully in their character. But this was not the caſe of Judea 
alone; ſo far from it, that the hiſtories of the kings of the 
neighbouring countries all round ſhew too many of like if not 
worfe character. Nay the very vileſt of them have been vaſtly 
out-done by ſome of the emperors, and thoſe that were at the 
head of affairs among the Romans, who yet were allowed of all 
hands to have been a truly brave, wiſe, and great people. Nor 
were the kings the only perſoris in Judea that were to blame. 
Ns; the propherical and other writers of that nation, omg 
themſelves to the people there, frequently expoſtulate wit 
them likewiſe, as obſtinate and perverſe, as violators. of their 
Jaws, and regardleſs of their religion, as vilty of many crimes, | 
vices, arid immeralities : for which accu tions, in truth, there 
was but too great cauſe, This, with what is pointed forth 
above relating to their princes, and ſome reproaches of the 
Pagans, of which more in due place, is all I can poſſtbly gueſs 
thoſe gentlemen could have to offer i in favour of theſe invectives. 
But their notices and views of marikind are very ſhort, if they 
did not know that the charge, which is thus brought againſt 
the Jews, is applicable, with equal truth, to all ages and all 
nations in the world. Such is the unhappy ſtate of human 
nature, that there never was any time, nor any country, where 
was not like occaſion of complaint of great degeneracy and 
corruption againſt ſome, and perhaps great numbers; but it 
would be very hard and injurious to think all that lived in thoſe 
ages, or the whole body of thoſe nations, were implied, or 
alike involved and concerned in that charge. Should any reader 
extend the ſatyre he meets with in ſome of the antient pocts, or 
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the invectives of the hiſtories ,of the founders of the ſeveral 
religious. orders, to every individual man then living, | or ima- 
gine the characters extant in ſome Spaniſh, French, and Engliſh 
ſermons, fuited to the whole body of the people of thoſe three 
kingdoms; all mankind would pronounce him utterly in the 
wrong, and the judgement thus paſſed very prepoſterous, And 
it 18 but fit we give the Jews the ſame quarter, and allow them 
the ſame claim of right, we do to all other nations under Heaven. 
As to Dr. Burnet? s idea of the Moſaic hiſtory of the creation, 
it is inconteſtable, that an account of things that was framed on 
purpoſe to ſuit underſtandings that were ſovery mean and clumſy 
as he repreſents. thoſe of the Jews, muſt be in itſelf as mean and 
clumſy. And ſuch accordingly, with a great deal of wit, art, 
and pains, that learned writer has gone about to perſuade the 
world this of Moſes is. He has left no ſtone unturned, nor any 
ching unattempted, that might conduce to that purpoſe. Nay, 
he has once more called forth the baffled ſarcaſms of even the 
avowed enemies of Moſes, Julian, Celſus, and Simplicius []. 
upon this occaſion, and brought them upon the ſtage anew... 
But here likewiſe, as in Dr. Spencer's, caſe, was an hypotheſis. 
to be maintained; which the Moſaic aceount comporting very 
ill with, the authority and certainty of that was to be ſhaken, 
to make way for the eſtabliſhment of this. All means were 
to be ufed that might conduce to that purpoſe, and every 
thing ſtruck down that did not rightly uae and comport 
with it. | 


Hz had before taken the liberty to SMS from what Moſes 
had delivered concerning the form and ſtructure, the ſituation, 
the conſtitution, and the productions of the primitive earth; and 


[0] P. 280. 296. $25. 349. | | 
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as really impoſſible. Now in truth, had things been ſo, and 
Moſes found erroneous in his phyſiology, we could with no 
reaſon or ſecurity ever have relied upon him in matters hiſtori- 


cal, moral, and religious ; of which, at this diſtance, we have not _ | | 


the like means of information. And all know how great a ſu- 


perſtructure i is raiſed upon his foundation, which would afluredly . 
have been in a very ſhaken and tottering condition, had his 


accounts of nature proved - erroneous, and ſuch as this learned 
theoriſt has repreſented them. We are now able to examine 
and paſs judgement of thoſe accounts, by bringing them to the 
teſt of nature, which indeed has been fairly done [p], and they 
have every where ſtood trial, as conſtantly as that theory where 


it differs from them have failed. It has been ſhewn that the 


deluge was in every particular ſuch as Moſes has ſet forth, and 
that there are at this day evidences in nature which make out 
the truth and certainty of every individual article of his nar- 
ration, ſo as to put the whole quite out of doubt [g]; as alſo 
that the condition of the earth before was in all reſpects ap- 
parently the ſame that Moſes hath deſcribed, and that wherever 
this learned Theoriſt has differed from him, he hath as appa- 
rently departed from nature and the true ſtate of things [7]. 
War was thus advanced being founded entirely upon ob- 
ſervation and fact, all ſober and intelligent men conſider this 
affair as fixed and ſettled; and even ſome who were no great 
friends to the Moſaic hiſtory, very ingenuouſly admitted thoſe 
proofs, quitted their exceptions, and acquieſced. So that all 
might well Wonder to fee a gentleman [4] at this time of day, in 


[p] Natural Hiſtory of the . Pt. 3 and 6. 

[9] Ibid. Pt. 2, 3. 

[7] Pt. 3 and 6. 

[5] Whiſton's new Theory of the Earth, Syo, 
þ a full 


IE... 
repreſented ſuch a deluge as that deſcribed by the ſame hiſtorian, 
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a full vale of his own fancy, aQing the very ſame part over 
again, and treating the Mofaic aceount in like or in ſtill worſe 
matiner, and this too merely to make way for a new Theory 
that was inconſiſtent with that account, and had not really any 
more ctedentials than the former from nature or holy writ, 
though both are endeavoured to be preſſed into its ſervice, and 
Wade to truckle to it. This is founded entirely upon ſuppo- 
fition of a comet, that is ſo wholly precarious and imaginary, 
that the author has not been able to produce ſo much as one 
ſingle obſeryation, or one inſtance of fact, to vouch for it. Nor 
has he even made the leaſt offer towards a proof of the exiſtence. 
of the comet, upon which he erects his whole Theory, or in- 
deed that there ever was in natute a comet of ſuch a conſtitu- 
tion as that he deſcribes. But this is not, by many, the only 
objection that lies againſt that work, were this a proper occaſion 
to propoſe them. 

Ir is a reflection one has but too often a to make, 
that no perſons fall into ſo many and enormous ſoloeciſms as 
men of learning and much reading. There are, in the numer- 
ous and almoſt endleſs ſhoals of books at this day extant, fo 
many things that are obſcure, perplext, and inconſiſtent, ſo many 
that are dubious and uncertain, and ſo many finally that are 
not true, that few readers have capacity, attention, and ſtrength 
of mind, ſufficient to make a fit choice of things, and rightly 
to digeſt and diſpoſe of them. And, beſides, though their at- 
tention and abilities be never ſo great, they that beſtow the 
moſt conſiderable ſhare of their time in reading will have little 
to ſpare for reflection and a due exerciſe of their own thoughts, 
in order to the framing a right Judgement and making a fit uſe 
of what they read. Nor is this ſo great an obſtacle in the way 
to the ſearch after truth, as the n and prejudices that are 
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in the word. There are few men but have their darling and 
fuvourite opinions. Some perhaps that they fell into inadver- 
rently and by chance, ot hers that ſuit their reliſh, their humour, 
and anchnatons. Now theſe, te be ſure, muſt be gratified 
and abided by for which reaſon they, who are poſſeſſed of 
them, have a perpetual biaſs upon their mind, and paſs over 
every thing, except hat may be brought to make for thoſe 
opinions, hich perhaps may be the only ching that ought to 
be nepleRted and paſſed by as precarious and not to be relied 
upon. Andwhen-once men have wrought ſuch opinions firmly 
into their mũuds, ſo as to have appropriated them, and made 
them their own, they become ever after ſo fond of them as to 
ſuffer nothing to ſtand that can vie with them; nor is it eaſy to 
be imagined how far they will then go, or what they will 
venture in defence of them. Of this there are but too many 
inſtances; and indeed, without locking further, the very gen- 
tlemen laſt mentioned r] have ſacrificed every thing, of however 
great importanoe, and though never ſo ſacred, to their own 
fancies and theories, which after all are found to be far from 
true, and to have no real foundation in fact or things; nor, 
which ought alſo to come under conſideration, are of any 
manner of uſe or feryice to mankind, but on the contrary ap- 
parently detrimental, ſerving only to the unſettling and diſturb- 
ing the minds of men. Had things really been tranſacted in 
ſuch manner as it is ſet forth in either of thoſe theories, the 
knowledge of that would have been of no advantage to the 
world. But then they are both perfectly inconſiſtent with the 
Moſaic ſyſtem, ſo that that conſequently muſt have been falſe. 
Accordingly Dr. Burnet endeavours to repreſent it not as agree- 

able to the true ſtate of things, but only ſuch as beſt ſuited the 
humour and notions of the people; and Mr. Whiſton treats it 
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under the ſtyle of the vulgar hypotheſis, as unreaſonable, imcongruous, 


wild, abſurd, and falſe. Now this can hardly fail to be very 
diſadvantageous and” mjurious to the world; nor can theſe 


authors well wonder to find that thoſe who are no friends to 


laws, [to government, to morals, and religion, readily cloſe in 
with them, and frankly admit their poſitions. If Moſes had 
been found tardy and failing in his account of things, all that 


is founded upon them would fall of courſe to the ground: * 
ſo the Jewiſh religion of old, and the Chriſtian, at preſent, be 


left without ſupport. Had that point been once made out, a 


great part of mankind muſt have allowed they had been for 


many ages wrong in their thoughts of religion: and it would 
be high time to look out for ſomething that was more certain, 
reaſonable, and ſteady. So likewiſe for Dr. Spencer's under- 


taking; to be informed that Moſes choſe his rites from among 


the Egyptians, or elſewhere, as would beſt pleaſe the people, 


might perhaps be ſome gratification of curioſity: but it would 


be of no farther uſe. And then they, who before thought all 


thoſe of divine original, and the author inſpired, muſt have 
given up thoſe nn. and owned themſelves in the 


I 


Dx. Spencer diſcovers a great deal of wit upon all occaſions, 
and his reading and learning was much above what is common. 


The very work before us, De Legibus Hebraeorum, gives an incon- 


teſtable proof of that; in which he has with infinite induſtry 
made a moſt accurate collation' of the Jewiſh and Pagan con- 
ſtitutions. But then this 1s the main, if not the only, uſe that 
can be made of his book. For when he comes to apply the 
collation he has made with all that pains and exactneſs, he falls 
into the greateſt and moſt erroneous paradox that a man well 
could, and runs it quite through his whole undertaking. 


Becauſe 


2 
—_ - 
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Becanſe! of this kein and fin Cul, betinfers that the Jews 
had ahaſe parts: of their laws/ aud nices, in which the t nations 
age, ftom tha Agyptians bw hereas, at is evident, at firſt; view, 
the Eg ptiansimight as welt have denived-theirs from the Jews. 
Nayg bath might have: tiken- them! from ſome third original; 
ande- cablt: ha vd been induced otabadmit them without, regard! to 
the otheg or indeed, to an othet / conſidegation than merely 
the; reaſons, motives, and circumBances of thinggz which are 
the ſuma itz common, and murh. alike. all the. world over. 
I pt at but that Doctor Spenden bath offfened ſome agu. 
ments in behalf. of his opinion; but they are fuch as will not 
abide tlie teſts: Fhere are amaug them none of ane moment 
but come under one of theſe two;heads:. 1. That the Iſtaelites 
were rue and ignarunmt, as well as flubborn and ebſtivate; and 
had à mighty frepenſty to the manners of the Egyptiunt, whom. 
he will have to he a much more polite, and refined peoples fo 
that Moſes admitted ſome of the Egypiian-rites into his law, in 
compliance with their ealnęſt and their inalinations [ul. 2. The 
Egyptians Had a very high opiniom of themſelves, and of the cuſ- 
toms: of their cum nation. Them they hated and dgſpiſed the 
| Hraclites, as a man and fer vile peaple; and it is not likely they 
would ever. imitate ſuch, or: praiſe: after them in any thing. 
Or, indeed, if they would, the ing he thinks would never have 
comived-at ity ſince it might tend to the e barer of the "= 
and #feitlement of the govirnment{40]. | 
Tuts is the ſubſtance of what he offers: and, though the 
fact upon whith it is grounded was certain, yet the concluſions 
he draws do not follow from it. Whatever might be the bent 


[4] L. iii. c. 2. ſe. < 

[v] L. iii. c. 11. p. 107, 108. 
[w] L. iii. c. 2. ſect. 2. p. 16, 17. 
Vor. IV. Oo and 
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and diſpoſitions of the Iſtaelitee, it was Moſes's proper buſitieſs 
to rectify them. He was. not to indulge them in their! fancies, 
but inform them of their duties ; and direct them to what Was 
fit, reaſonable, and conſiſtent wich good motuls and "piety; 
though that happened to be never fo much againſt their guſts 
and inelinations; which accondingly ne every where did: and 
thers ure flamerehe Intentes of u through all his government 
of them. Hig doing! otherwiſe” might” indeed have ſbewn a 
great deal of policy; but not near T6 much probity and goodneſs 
as are diſcoverable through his whole conduct of this great 
people. I can very eaſily allow: Doctor Spencer, that this was 
the method that Mahomet [x, Apollonius Tyanaeus [y], and 
ſome. Politirians [ &], have talen: nor will I enter into any 
conteſt with him, whether the nn #a} makes uſe of the ſame 
in order to ſeduce mankind from the ' worſhip of God; all which 
he gives, I think, ſurely, with a'lirtle too much toofeneſs, as 
parallel inſtances in confirmation of his notion; but this I am 
mighty ſure, Moſes was on all occaſions very far from it. The 
ſtandard by which apparently be governed bimſelf in his reli- 
gious fanctions, was a due confideration of what was worthy of 
God, and fuitable to the circumſtances of the Jews, both with 
regard to themſelves and to the nations all around. Nor was 
the Pagan world ever in a.ftate fo fooliſh and abandoned, as not 
to have had ſeveral fit modes. of (acknowledging their dependance 
upon God: ſo many, indeed, that it was not practicable for 
"Moſes to compile a form of religion without taking in ſome of 
them. He was far indeed from ___ any, ee becauſe 


5 8 ini. c. 12. p. 113. 
[y] L. iii. c. 11. p. 107. 
[z] Ibid. p. 107. 5 
Le] L. ii c. 11. p. 106. e. 
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they: bad before prevailed among the Pagans; but becauſe they 
were unfit, or unreaſonable. Nat. but that he was very cau+ 
tions and ſhy of all thoſe that: were particular to Egypt, be | 
they. what: they would. For, though ſome: of them might be 
in themſelves tolerable and indifferent, yet even theſe had been 
ſo oſton ſeen there in company of others that were not ſo, but 
of a very ill train, that ãt is the leſs :ſtrarige Moſes ſhould; take 
care to place ſo very ſtrong; a fence and barrier againſt them, as 
it is moſt evident he did; however contrary ſentiments Doctor 
Spencer may have entertained. But Whatever: this learned gen- 
tleman imagines, it does not follow, though the Egyptians had 
never ſo mean an opinion of the Ifraelites, that they might not 
obſerve ſeveral cuſtoms among them that they might judge 
very conſiderable, and well worth their imitation. And for 
what he urges as to the king's power of reſtraining it, that was 
neither practicable in Egypt, where the people were aſſuredly 
full as poſitive, perverſe, and ſtubborn, as Doctor Spencer re- 
preſents the Jews; nor would it at all have endangered the 
government. He himſelf has given an inſtance of this in the 
Grecks, that travelled into Egypt, adopted many of their ſacred 
rites [6], and brought them into practice at home, without any 
hazard or inconvenience to the government there. 80 like- 
wiſe the Romans had many from Greece, Phrygia, and elſe- 
where :: and other. ee * are of the ane kind in 
__ nations. 

Bur, after all, the fact upon which he founds his notion is 
FR from true and inconteſtable. It has been ſufficiently ſhewn 
already, that, however well opiniated the Egyptians might be 
of themſelves, they were very far from being poſſeſſed of ſo 


[5] L. itt. c. 2. . ſect. 2. TS 
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mueh good and eee us he would 5potfaade ue f 
indeed of any at all. Norwere theolfrachtes: fo mean, tupid, 
and illiterate, as he ſets fortli: o the conbrary; were the cha- 
racters changed, that which he affixes to. the: Rgyptians tranyfet- 
red to the Hraelites, and that which he has bheſtow/ed wpowthem 
to the Egyptians, it would be much more juſt and conformable 
to the true ſtate of things; -of which »mare iniũts place. 
T uxis is certain; Joſeph fc αο was an Iſraelite, hall ſo· great 
reputation und eſteem in the court: of Pharaoh, iche then king 
of Egypt, that the aaminiſtration of che government mas put 
into bis hands. In which government he acquitted; himſelf 
with. great uo fen und afiiduity; ſowing himſe if toben com 


mon i\Sendfaffor and inftrument af goedetochoth prineel and ipeo- 
ple. Infornuch, that'the!tmg'commande#that-hisfarber ff avs6,, 


and all the whole family, ſhould be. fent for downiimo Exypt, 
with 1 them the gaod : the hand, atid that they 
ſhould eat the fut F the nd; withall - ordering very nieb and 
mwoble preſents to be ſent them. Accordingly, hen they were 
come, it piruſtu Phyrach wel (u] and he gave direction to 
Joſeph, The land ef Exypt is before thee, in be beft--of the lund 
mule thy ſuther and brethren to -dwel-fe).. So that here was a 
time in which the Iſruelites Were not thought in Egypt ſor,j“ 
and ſenſeleſs, ſo mean, ridiculous, and bateful, as is repreſented: 
by Doctor Spencer. So far from it, that they had gh _ 


e] The king having fiſt ;canſeds INI be arrayed in W _ 1 
own ring upon his hand, and à gald chain about his neck, made him ruler aver all 
land of Egypt; declaring to him, According, unto. thy word /Ball all my people, be 
ruled; only on the throne will I be greater an thou. And he made him tetridt in the 
ſetond churiot; und they cried before him, and made -prodlamation- as · was uſual · to- 


their princes, as they paſſed along, Bow: the knee. Gen. xli.. ver. 40 to 44. 
[ Gen. xlv. 16 to 23. | | 
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of hondnur, and great riches, conferred upon them by the Egyp- 
tians, metely n conſidetation of their merits and tviſdom. Now, 
hen Joſeph was in- his high ſtation and repute; when he did 
o many goad: offices among them; when he had ſecured them 
in the greateſt diſtreſs, preſerved them even from famine, ſo that 
they -thankfully acknowledged that, by a careful and _ 
- adminiſtration of affairs, he had Javed all their (ves ]; when 

he had it in his power do give /ews ito the whole land of 
Egypt [l: when the inhabitants were expreſsly commanded 
by the king himſelf, to go in to Joſepb, and do aubat be ſaid [4] 
and directed, having before openly declared, that in. all that 
country there aas none fo diſcreet. and wiſe os he [i]; and like- 
viſe that he was @ man in whom Abe ſpirit God was {#]: I ſay, 
during this time, Joſeph and bis; relations had it perfectly in 
their power, to give the Egyptiaus any laws, doctrines, or rites, 
they plead, relaking. to religion, manners, government, or the 
Þriyate.. conduct of life. Nor is it to be thought, that perſons 
of their character would omit ſo happy an opportunity. It is 
true, this tranſaction was long before the time of Moſes ; but 
every body. knows. that legiſlator took ſeveral of the cuſtoms 
uſed ſome ages before by Joſeph and the ather Patriarchs, and 
inſerted. them into his conſtitution. Several of thoſe the Egyp- 
tians of old might have learned of Joſeph; and it would not 
be at all; ſtrange, that in them their poſterity ſhould. agree with. 
the Moſaic eſtabliſhment. Now this, ſo remarkable a. piece of 
hiſtory, will paſs with all ſober men as an authority ſuperior to- 


[/] Gen. xlvii. 25. 
[g | Ibid. ver. 26. 
C5] Gen. xi. 55, 
Pi] Ver. 39. 
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any cobſequener, or that gives the leaſt proof of what he would 
advance. He can ſhew no inſtance of the Jews ever having ſo 
great a fondneſs aud propenſity to the Egyptians/'as it is very 
evident they, with very good reaſon, had for the Jews. “ And 
they were then as wiſe, as r refitied; as dae! 
Denen in opinion of theſs latter, r a id 0 minen t 
Non does what I am age to e dec that the 
W ſhould actually take thoſe euſtoris, in which the two 
nations agreed, from the Jews; or indeed that either derived 
any thing from the other. The reaſbn of mankind is un- 
form, and every where the ſame; and different people reflecting 
in like. manner upon the fame thing, will all dtaw much the 
ſame concluſions, and fall into the ſame thoughts, without ever 
conferring together, or taking any hints from each other. But, 
we ſhall be the better able to paſs judgement how likely they 
might be to do-that in the preſent cafe, if we conſider the in- 
ances that are alledged by Doctor Spencer as borrowed from 
the Pagans to be inſerted into the body of the Jewiſh 1 laws. 
Of thele the principal are, the offering of facrifices [I], and par- 
ticularly of the firft fruits Lu]; the prieſts and people communi- 
cating, and eating part of the ſacrifice In], the building of tem- 
' ples [o], the celebration of ſolemn feſtivals p]. Iuftrations, and 
purifications [q], the linen veftments of the priefts Lr], and payment 


JI] Diſſert. ii. * r , 
: [m] L. iii. c. 9. 
[|] Ibid. c. 7 
De] Diſſert. vi. c. 1. et Diſſert. vii. c. 4+ ſea, 2. $2 _ 
[p] L. iii. c. 8. 
[2] Diſſert. iii. 


[J L. itt, c. 5. 
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of tithes fs]. Now, if it be admitted that the whole race of 
mankind depends entirely upon the divine bounty and provis 
dence, and that the fruits of the earth, the beaſts of the field; 
the fowls of the air, and all other things that they have the uſe 
and benefit of, proceed thence, -it is but fit that fome acknow- 
and return of (gratitude ſhould be paid back to the 
author and giver of all. This reaſoning is very fimple and 

plain, and naturally leads to the ring of firft fruits, and other 
ferien. As reaſonable is it, that they who were preſent, and 
upon whoſe. account the offerings were made, ſhould communi- 
cate and partake of them, And ſince it is requiſite there ſhould 
be ſome fit place for the celebrating of theſe and other like 
ſolemnikies in, it is obvious to * — what brought - on the uſe 
of temples. The perſuation that the government of the world 
is in the hands of God, and that every happy turn and event 
to any perſon or nation proceeds from that, muſt very naturally 
point forth the ſetting apart times for return of thanks, extra- 
ordinary and ſuitable to the occaſion ; ; and ſo make * for 
falemn fe eftivals. 

Ir mankind are conſcious of the weakneſs of their on na- 
ture, their vanity. and folly, and that they contract flains and 
pollutions | in the common courſe of life; they muſt be as ſenſible 
that  luftrations and purifications are needful : and though thoſe- 


that are external be only typical, yet even they have their uſe, 
and ſerve to remind thoſe that practiſe them, to look a great 


deal further, In regard that the order of men that wait at the 
altar, and are concerned in holy offices, ought to be of all 
others the moſt pure and unblemiſhed, as alſo to carry an ap- 


pearance of this for the example of others, not only in theis 
Ie, but in their converſe in the world, their deportment, 


N th | LI L. Si. e. 10. 
18 habits, 
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2889 Dr. Woopwand's Diſcourfor | 
habits, and: all other things and ſince nen ds very eaſily, re- 
dered pure, oleau, and white, nothing can be ſo becoming and 
well ſuited for the mak ing: of their veſtments as that. In fine,;, 
if it be proper that there be ſuch an ordet of mon, ſet apart aud 
dedicated wholly to thoſe offces, which indeed has been un- 
queſtionably the practice of mank ind fromm. the beginning, they 
muſt have a ſupport aud--majatenance ; nor can that be dene 
auy way more ſitly than by pay ment of fiber. I do nat offer 
theſe here as the only inductments to thoſe practices; they are 
far from it, aud ſevetal others / might as eafily be aſſigned; but 
theſe are all very ſimple, plain, and obvious; and ſuch as pcople 
of different nations, and at the greateſt diſtance, would fall 
eaſily and naturally into, even upou the firſt reflections upon 
things. Which ſhews how little need there was for their con- 
ferring together upon the occaſion ;; or for one nation to take 
and borrow thoſe ufages from another; which all would pre- 


ſently fall iuto upon a very little cohfideration. 


Bor, after all, the much greater part of the cuſtoms re 
cee above, and about which the preſent diſpute is, Had 
obtained among mankind” while they were ffill in one com- 
pany, converſing together, living in the ſame manner, and'mak-' 
ing all 'ufe of the ſame rites, before the divifion of nations at 
Babel, or ever there was one ſoul in Egypt. And this lays 
open to us the true ſource of all that confent and affinity that 
there was betwixt even the moſt diſtant nations, after they had 
ſettled each in the country that was allotted them: The co- 
lonies all carried theſe cuſtoms along with them to their ſeve- 
ral abodes; and there were from the very beginning prieſts, 
ſacrifices, temples, fe eftivals, and /uftrations, as well among the 


ancient Germans and Gauls, in Peru and Mexicb, in Siatrr, 


China, and Japan, as in Egypt: and Doctor Spencer might even 
3 3 as 
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as well have brought them to Judea from any of all thoſe 
„N if he had pleaſed : only that they would have been 
then ſomewhat further fetched,  _ 

Tnuxxx is one rite more, which though not of the antiquity 
with ſome of thoſe recounted above, nor indeed of near ſo great 
extent, or uſed in ſo many parts of the world as they were, yet 
muſt not be paſſed over without conſideration, I mean circum- 
cifion.; which, beſides. the poſterity of Abraham, the Jews I]. 
Iſhmalites [u], and Idumeans [x], had obtained among the 
Egyptians [y], their neighbours the Erbiopians [ y], particularly 
the Trogledytee ¶ x], aud the people of Colchis [ yÞ, who were a 
colony of the Egyptiaus [a Herodotus ſays alſo, that ſome 
of the Phoenicians were wont to circumciſe [5]. But, unleſs he 
intends by them the Idumeans, as Witſius le), upon the autho- 
rity of Ammonius, imagines, or the very ſame people that he 
means by the Syrians that inhabit Paleſtine [d], that is, the Fews, 
he was miſ-informed; it being moſt certain, that the Phoenicians 
did not uſe cireumciſion [e]. There can be no great doubt, but 
that this cuſtom came from Egypt to Colchis, as alſo to Ethio- 
Dia UF; , . it nanny on ſouthward, to the very 


li] Gen. xvii. 

[] Gen. xvi. 25. 

[] Ibid. xxv. 25. 30. | . 

[3] Herodot. I. ii. c. 104. Conf. Diodor. . 

„[z] Diodor. 1. iii. 165. d. | 

(La] Strabo, I. i. Ammian. Marcell. I. xxii. bot ep. v. 689. 
(5] Ibid. 

[9 Aer, I. ii c. 6. b. 10. 

la] Poivixes d g 66 &y T9 Ianaigin, ibid. 


[+] Jud. xiv. 3. & 1 Sam. xvii. 36. & xxxi. 4. Conf. Tb! i. c. Apion. 
L/] Conf. Herodot. & Diodor. I. c. 
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utmoſt borders of that continent, to Guinea Þ and Congo 157: 
where the practice i is Loftinlued down to bur times. But the 
main difficulty is, whether it firſt prevailed among the Jews or 
the Egyptians. Doctor Spencer J here contents himfelf with 
only repreſenting the arguments on both ſides, interpoſing little 
himſelf, but leaving the matter undecided, The work ſet forth, 
by Philo Byblius 2 in the name of Sanchomathon, intimates 
it was firft put in practice by Saturn. But, befides chat the 
authority of that work is not very great, we cat neither tell 
who is there meant by Saturn, nor where or at what time he 
Hved. Herodotus [/}, as alſo Julian ſm} and Celſus [n], the 
two great and learned advocates of Paganiſm, take that fide of the 
queſtion here, that Doctor Spencet has done in the feveral fore. 
going articles; and aſſert * poſitively, that the Feros had this 
cuſtom from Egypt; though it be very evident he could never 
be rightly ſatisfied of that, ſince, as has been ſhewin above, 
they had no records of thoſe times: yet "Herodotus ſeems to 
intimate that it had been in uſe here from the very beginning [0] 
of the nation ; unleſs his expreſſion an" apxn; be applied, not 
to the nation, but to the child that was to be circumciſed ; ſo as 
to denote ab ineunt? aetate, from its entrance upon life; or that 
they were wont to perform this operation upon the infant in a 
few days after its birth. This is ws that it was all along 


[8) Diſcr. de Guinte par les Hollandois, Pr 11. c. 2. P. 8. &G. Poſman, Deſcr. 
de Guinee,. p. 472. 

[5] O Lopez, Hiſt. de Congo, 14 

De Legib. Hebr. I. i. e. 4. 

J Ap. Euſeb. Prep. 1. i. c. 10. 

[3 L. ii. 6. % 

[i] Ap. S. Cyril, c. Yallan.” 

In] Ap. Origen. I. i. p. 17. 
- [0] winrd hv an apxns v , I. ii. c. 104. 
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the cuſtom among the Iſraelites [p]; and Diodorus is as ex- 


preſs, that the Egyptians were wont to circumciſe boys in a 


ſhort time after. they were born [2]: which he tells us they did, | 
after the ancient tradition [7] and uſage of that country, 


Bor, whatever ſome may have imagined, the circumciſion of | 
the Hebrews, was of a much earlier date than that of Egypt. 
Theodoret i is very poſitive, that it was not of old the cuſtom among 
the Egyptians to circumciſe [5]. And this he collects from that 
paſſage of, Exod, ii. 5. where, Pharaoh" s daughter cauſing Moſes, 
when yet an infant and caſt among the flags by the river, to be 
brought to her; as ſoon as ever ſhe ſaw him, ſhe declared he 
was one of the Hebrews children. . He thinks ſhe preſently knew 

that from his being circumciſed ; - the Egyptians having not then 
admitted that rite: which conjecture does not want its weight; 
and, indeed, that one main end of circumciſion was diſtinction, 
and to diſcriminate the poſterity of Abraham and their allies 
from all other nations, ſeem to have been the opinion of Jews [i], 
Gentiles Lal, and Chriſtians [ﬆ]. Irenaeus, in particular, will 
have the very intention of this inſtitution to have been as a 
rn; and that the Hebrews might not be like the Egyptians, 
To come to a concluſion, there is in the book of Joſhua a paſ- 


tage that gives yet further light to this matter ; aud indeed puts 


[o] Gen. xvii. 12. 
[i! IIepil ve 185 vαοονντνν Taxidacs 1 i. . p. 24. c. 
[e 'Ex aN wapadidiBeu, ibid. 


[5] Oux fv walAa voues Aryorlions Tepilqavey, Serm. ad Graec. p. 6. c. 
[t] Joſeph. Acxcο I. i. c. 11. 


La] Circumcidere genitalia inſtituere ut diverſitate noſcantur. Tring, de Ju- 
dacis, Hiſt. l. v. c. 5 


*] Deus — circumciſionem, in ſigno dedit, ut non ſmiles eſſent Egyptiis. 
Irenacus, adv, Haereſ. I. iii. c. 12. p. 230. Conf. I. iv. c. 30. P. 318. 


Pp 2 18 


ay 
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it quite out of doubt. All the Pevple of Iſrael that came out of 
Egypt, that were males, were circumciſed x. At their arrival 
in Canaan, the country fixed upon for their abode and ſettle - 
ment, Jofhua received command to renew the inftitution that 
had been remitted during their forty years travel, and circumciſe 
again the children. of Thael [a]. Immediately after that opera- 
tion, the Lord ſaid unto Joſhua, This day have I rolled away the 
reproach of Egypt from off you [6]. This reproach was uncir- 
cumciſion ; ſo that it is apparent, from this Paſſage, the Egyp- 
tians had not admitted the uſe of circumciſion at the time that 
the Iſraelites left their country. Thus Shecbhem, demanding 
Dinab for his wife of her father Jacob and her brothers, had for 
anſwe r, e cannot give our Aer to one that is uncirrumc iſed, far 
that were a reproach el. It was indeed intended as a mark of 
the higheſt infamy and reproach by the Jews, to call a man an- 
1 105 The re- of Samſon endeavoured to difſuade 


ſhock him, and prevent his . any further addreſſes to her. 
And David calls his fierce and boaſting antagoniſt, in the greateſt 
ſcorn, an uncircumciſed Philiſtine [el. As to the inſtitution of 
circumciſion among the Hebrews, we have an expreſs account 
and hiſtory of all particulars of it, and its firſt commencement 


[z] Joſ. v. 4, 5. 
[a] Ibid. ver. 2, 
[3] Ibid, ver. q. 
[e] Gen. xxxiv. 14. , 
[4] Jud. xiv. 3 
LJ 1 Sam. al, 36. 
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of the admiſſion and eſtabliſhment” of this cuſtom among the 
Hebrews, is aſcertained from undeubted r&ords; and that it 
was admitted by them feyeral ages before it obtained in Egypt; 
which is all that is needful, or of any uſe to the preſent pur- 
poſe. Upon what motives it was at length introduced into 
Egypt, as it is a ſpeculation of very little moment, ſo, in truth, 
hiſtory being perfectly ſilent, the matter is ſo much in the dark 
that notting can be determined concertting” it with any cer» 
tainty. Several of the ancients, Irenacus fg, Theodoret [4], 
and ſome others, aſſert, that the Bgyptians learned the uſe of it 
from the Jews. Artapanus [i] will have it, that they took it 
up/ merely out of regard to Mees. That great man had indeed 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf among them in a manner very wonderful, 
extraordinary, arc ſuch as might well excite their regard and 
admĩration. At the ſame time that "ey" muſt be deeply 
fenfible· of the miſeries and calatnities Egypt laboured under, 
they could not but obſerve the ſueceſs that perpetually attended 
Moſes, and the ha ineſs of the Iſraelites under his con- 
duct [&. As the yptians were a people exceflively- and 
beyond meaſure abandoned to ſuperſtition, they might 
poſſibly fall into the notion that there was ſomething of 
a charm couched under that rite, which entitled thoſe that were 


eircumciſed, as he and the Jews all were, to the like felicity, 


LJ] Gen. Xvii. 
[] Witſ. 228. a. 
[5] Serm. 1. ad. Graecos, p. 6. c. 


F:] Ap. Euſeb. Praep. 1. iv. c. 27. With 226. e. 
Li Exod, v. et ſeqq. 
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and ſo took up the practice of it themſelves upon that account. 
But 1 ſhall not pretend to determine avy thing of a euſtom 
whoſe origin is ſo very ohſeure : only it is moſt certain that it 
was reputed  anciently a kind of ' preſervative againſt 1 injuries 
and misfortunes (nl. I am very well aware, that in after- 
times the Egyptians'uſed ĩt upon a very different account. 
Ontoxx has indeed long ago taken notice that the cauſe _ 
the circumciſion of the Jews. was not the ſame with that of the 
cireumciſion of the Egyptians[#}. Herodotus lets us know 
what chat was; and that ze Egyptians did it iu his time 
merely for the ſake of oleanligeſs fo]- Which Clemens Alex- 
Andrinus alſo confirms, he aſſerting they cut off the pracpuce, 
for the ſame reaſon they ſhaved themſelves, the more certainly 
to keep their bodies free from any impurity [y]. Every body 
knows the Jews uſed. it all along from the very beginning, 
wholly upon a religious accqunt as an Initiation, and in token 
of a covenant [q]; a purpoſe; as remote from that of the 
Egyptians as well could-be; though this was not, by ſeveral, 
the only thing in which the two nations differed as to this rite, 
were it of any uſe to enumerate them. Not that it is to be 
imagined the Egyptians would enter upon the practice of an 
operation upon their bodies, ſo painful and troubleſome as this 
was, upon ſo very light a conſideration as that aſſigned by 
Herodotus. It is much more likely they were at firſt induced 
by ſome higher motive, as ſho 1 notion of its ſerving, as a. a. charm, 


Tet v. Spencer. de Legib. Hebr. I. i. c. 4. p. al. 


[n] To & airioy ris Iadaius Tepiropns & T ae ig Th alxiq . urin. 
Orig. c. Celſum, 1. v. p. 265. 
Lon Kabapwrnlog & Evexeye I. ii. c. 37. 2 . 
Ee p. E a, „ f g Gele f ( 
(on Gen. xvii. 2. 3 1 | 
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or carrying . with it ſome magical property, with which the 
Egyptians wee int cxieated above all other people, and which 
would be as powerful an inventive to them as religion to 
rational i and intelligent men. And, if that was the primitive 
deſigiſ of the iuſtaution tliere;]/it was worn-out in tract of time, 
forgot, and the- tradition loſt; poſterity continuing it down 
only becauſe it had been long a cuſtom there, having dropt the 
trus req fr N hit was firſt brought into uſe, which indeed 
is at this day the taſe of the inhabitants of South A ftica. They 
are cireumoiſed without: knowing any other reaſon fot it, but 
that it was an ancient cuſtom of thoſe counttie s- 
Br there was nothing in all the Mofaic- oeronomy of 
glean: notice, or more extraordinary, thaw the Urim and 
Thummim [ eq. aud yet Dr. Spencer will have this to be ap- 
Pointed by Cod in imitation: of the auguries, propbecies, vocal 
mages, oracles} an dromnations, the Cbaldacans, Egyptians; 
aud Canaanires [7þ3 a pofition that carries. the greater ſurpriae 
with it, in regard the more intelligent of even the Pagans them- 
fees ſughted and had exploded: all theſe. They looked upon 
them only as ;Htofons; rand! as ſuperſtitious and vain amuſe- 
meuts, that had no real foundation 1 in nature or religion [u]. 
Nay, even this vety author himſelf, in a diſcourſe [x] he formerly 
nmel repreſents chern as Nen pious . e 


170 Confuctudine quadam, citra rationem.  Epiphan. Hacreſ,” XXXVi. 3· 
Marſh. 168. e. | 


Its . font circoncire wy wk en wir autre raiſon, fi non que c of une 


coutume ancienne. M. de la Croix, Relat. de PAfrique, To. ii. Pt. 2. c. 3. 983. 
[5] Exod. xxviii. 30. 


lt] L. iti. c. 1. ſect. 1. p. 320. c. . 
Fu] V. Tullii, lib. de Divinatione. | 
Wo, Cone. Prodigies. [ Praef. & p. 162, &c. 1* 


Follies, 
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 folhes, errors, and weakneſſes, too great far HO It cannot 
but be thought very. ſtrange, and indeed incredible, that the 
Urim and Thummim, that was allowed to have n divine 
auction, and ſtood in the very front af the Jerich religion, 
ſhould ever take riſe from practices that were not on Pagan, 
but deferved ſo mean characters as this; learned writer beſtows, 
indeed very deſervedly. upon them. The Uyim he thinks was 
a: hitle image, in human fbape; of the i fort frmeriy called 
Theraphim{y}, This the high prieſt wore in the gectorale, and 
by. means of it Cad, or ſome angel by his appointment, was 
wont to give anſwers by an audible voice, as Dr. Spencer 
imagines, when this was applied to ane 2 [=] * 
praper, great, and ſolema occaſions. 
Tan Thummin he takes to be . like ; image Teſonabling 
that which was worn by the Egyptian (high prieſt, men- 
tioned: by Diodorus and Aelian, in imitation of which this 
he thinks was made [al. The Theraphim, from which he 
derives the Urim, were little ido/s uſed chiefly in Chaldaea [i]. 
and much like the Penates of the Phrygians, Romans, and 
ether Gentile nations. That the Pagans beſtowed an idolatrous 
worthip upon the Theraphim, and made uſe of them in their 
magick and divinations, has been already ſufficiently- made out 
by Witſius fc], This learned gentleman has indeed written 
N againſt Dr. Spencer, but has no where ſucceeded ſo 


[5] Urim—fimulacrum forte ere 11 des as T beriphim 
antiquitus appellatum, | . iii. c. 3. ſect. 2. p. 331. e. Voce nn ibid. 

. [=]. Num. xxvii. 21. Conf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 66. 

[4] L. iii. c. 4+ ſect. 2. 

[5] Gen. xxxi. 19. 30. | 

Le] Aegyptiaca, five de a Sacrorum com Hebraici collaione, 4to. 
I. 1, C. 10. | | 181%] 5 
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happily, nor has that advantage of him, that he hath here in 
treating of the Urim Jad] and Thummim 1 ſo that there now 
remains the leſs for me to offer on the ſubject. Thus much 
muſt needs be ſald, that the Theraphims were fo far from 
having that High fanckton which the Uri had, or from being 
the origin and pattern after which this was modelled, that they 
are exprefsly declared odious in holy writ V]. abominations, 
and contrary to the Moſaic law. Aud full as little reaſon was 
there to ſuppoſe the Thummim made iu imitation of the 
Egyptian image above · mentioned. The Gentile world had ever 
theit deities without numbet or end. Among the reſt they had 
conſeetated ind made Gods of ſeveral bf the powers of nature, 

of the accidents of life, and of all the ſeveral human virtues. 
In particular, of foecundity, of hope, of victory, of fortune, 
of plenty, of peace, of love, of piety, of prudence, of juſ- 
tice, and, in Egypt, among matiy others, of truth Ig]. An 
image of this laſt, made of precious ſtones, Diodorus fays the 
chief judge in Egypt wore about his neck in a gold chain [BJ. 
So likewiſe Aelian tells us, that he was wont to have about his 
neck an image made of a fapphire and called truth. He adds, 
indeed, that the judge there, from all antiquity, had. been 
choſen from among the prieſts; but the chief management of 
affairs in Egypt, and rf of the great offices in the kingdom, 
were in their hands. And the — here treated of did not 
wear — 44 as a prieſt, but in a vety different capacity, and 


as a judge [i]. 


141 L. H. e. 10. et ſeqq- 
Je] L. iti. c. 12. 


[F] 2 Kings xxxiii. 24. t 
WI Axen. Aelian. Var, *. 1. XIV, Co 34. 
fb] L. i. p. 68. e. 
I.] Conf. Witſium, l. iii. c. 2. ect. 9. 
Vol. IV. 7 | Ir 
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For which reaſon doubtleſs it was that he wore this image, 
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Ir was meerly a badge of office: nor was ha, any further 
myſtery | in it, but only to ſignify that in all cauſes, and with 
all perſons, his proceedings and decrees ſhould be according to 


truth and equity. Which very defign Aelian plainly points 


forth, in telling us, along with the account of this image of 
truth, which the chief judge wore, that a perſon in that ſtation 
ought of all men living to be the moſt juſt and impartial [I. 
to purſue the truth, and do exact juſtice to all people whatever. 


as Diodorus intimates, while he was judging cauſes, and 
determining actions and controverſies LJ. or fuits at law. 
Whereas the Urim and Thummim were worn only by the 
high prieſt, were conſulted, and gave anſwers, as an oracle. 
So that there was no manner of analogy betwixt them, and their 
uſes and intentions were as different as well could be. Not but 


that the LXX interpreters being Egyptians, aud reſiding there, 


not knowing what the Thummim really was, ſeem to have 
fancied it ſomething not unlike the image worn by their chief 
judge [], becauſe they tranſlate Ez2nNM by the word Akiba, 
the very ſame by which they called that image. Nor is it 
ſtrange that thoſe Interpreters ſhould make ſo wrong a gueſs 
about a thing that was in their time wholly ceaſed and in 
diſuſe. The Jews themſelves then did not perhaps rightly un- 
derſtand what the Urim and Thummim were, nor is it certainly 
known at this day. They that would ſee the opinions of the 
ancients concerning them may do it in Buxtorf's exercitations 
[e g N aurcy Av. 8 aux ov, N are Aelian. bf C.. 


[7] AupioCnowy. Diodor. I. c. 
Ln] Aelian. hiſt. var. xiv. 34. 


vpon 
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upon that ſubject [=], for I am not willing to charge theſe 
papers with any thing that is foreign to my purpoſe. Their 
thus interpreting the word 7 bummim, by Adübein, did indeed 
give ſome umbrage to this notion of Dr. Spencer, that the 
thing came originally from Egypt. It is what he inſiſts very 
much upon [e], nor does any thing he offers, in all the long 
diſcourſe he has publiſhed upon the ſubject, carry ſo much the 
face of an argument as this does. But, after all, that inter- 
pretation was quite wrong, which Dr. Spencer likewiſe knew 
very well. He acknowledges that Thummim denotes per- 
fections ( 75 and not Truth as the LXX, very unfitly, render it. 
This all the criticks in the Hebrew, he allows, are agreed in, 
as they are that Urim imports Lights [z]; which indeed Philo 
Judaeus [7], and the LXX, have not unfitly rendered by 
Axis, manife ation, or revelation. Now, ſince this was an 
oracle, and to give anſwers when conſulted, ſince its propet 
uſe was to give /ight to things that were perplext, obſcure, and 
in the dark; and thoroughly to- inſtru, inform, and perfet?, 
the high prieſt, as often as by means of it he ſhould have 
recourſe to God for doctrine or counſel ; it could never poſſibly 
have a more fit name aſſigned it than Urim and Thummim, 


lights and perfections LJ. So that the LXX were apparently 
much out in rendenig Thummim by "Annbua, But here is 


[n] Exerc. de Urim et Thum. n. De recentioribus, V. I. C. Dieterici Anti- 
Bibl. p. 6 54. 
[0] L. iii. c. 4. ſect. 1, 2. 


[L] L. iii. c. 3. ſect. x. p. 329. e. et c. 5. ſect. 1. p. 401. d. 
2] Conf. Buxtorfii exercit. de Urim, c. 2. p. 276. e. 
[7] De vita Moſis, p. 670. 


[5] Thummim dici, quia perficiunt ſacerdotem magnum, qui per ea quaerit 
| doArinam a domino. Jonathan, ap. Buxtorf. ib. p. 279. 


24 2 little 
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little need to inſiſt on words, When we: ſee the things were 28 
different as well could be. The one was meerly of ſecular 
uſe, the other the moſt ſacred and ſolemn that could be: the 

ane the badge of a judge, the other an oracle. 80 that Dr. 

Spencer was greatly in the wrong in aſſerting ſo near an agree · 
ment bet wixt them, aud mort ip referring the Thummim to 
the Egyptians as the firſt authots of it IJ, and believing that 
the Iſraelites borrowed the uſe of this gem from them, and that 
God. allowed it as an ornament to the . high Prieſt of the 
Ifraelites, in mnitation of: the Egyptians "Aide fu. As much 
miſtaken was he in thinking the Urim and Thummim, borne 


religion, and which were things as ſactred as any in the 


cauſed to be made by Moſes, aſter he had over and over io: 
ſtrigly forbid the making of any graven image, or the like - 
neſs of any thing [x] whatever, after he had expreſsly laig 
his commands on the whole body of the Jewiſh nation, Tale 
Je therefore good heed, igt ye corrupt yourſelves, and male 
vou a. graven image, or the fimilitude of any. figure [ yl, &c- 


nay. he had opeuly declared the man CURSED that maketh 


any graven or molten image, pronouncing them an abomina- 
tion to the Lord, and * all the poopie to- anſwer and > 


T1 Ad Acgyptios tanquam primos authores referamus, . ili, c. 4. ſect. ii. 


P. 394. 
[#] Credamus, Iſraelitas ilam Gemmam ab Ann matuatEs fuiſſe, 
Deumque—Pontifici Iſraglitico-in- ornamentum pe &c. . 
[x] Exod. xx. 4. 


[ „] Deut. xv. 15, 16. 
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by their Jewiſh bigh prieſt, the qhief perſon concerned in that- 


religion, and recourſe had to them only on great oceaſion, and 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, were two images in human ſhape,” 


1 


wa He. bo the Antient nee b PL) 


mp ng 
judge from the. Je 'T Peng I mean H. Grotius 1.4 
and 2: Schefferus b] J. ts, whom 1 co may add a third, Herm. 
uringius [4 w 10 was not inferior to either of them. For 
Dp hel part, there is fo little analogy, as has been ſhewn 
5 bet wirt that Heeg lan ay and the Thummim, that I can ſee 
no 7 reaſon to ſobſeribe to their ſentiments, than to his. 
e things were different; 3 ſo likewiſe was the uſe and deſign 


h 
Ts aud the perſons that _ chem ander as differeat cha- 
rafters. and Circumſtances. || PE 


Urox this occaſion it way be not amiſs to _Y that OE 
have been: ſome men of great note, and, figure. in the world, aud 
in particular Juſtin Martyr [dÞ Clemens Alexandrivys {e}, and 

Euſebius F], as alſo Joſephus [g that was himſelf a Jew. ; 
aud a perſon; of great learning 3, who, were of opigion that the 
Gentiles had borrowed all thoſe cyſtoms, they had in common 
with the Jews, from the Moſaic law. To. go ahout to 9 U 
into the certainty of this here would be A eren "of 
ſervice ta my deſign, and indeed now of no, uſe, 1 * 
already not only ſhewn by what means both mighr very. cafily. 
Fall into, the. ſame; rites, * any weed af 9M. Ogre. or 


[z] Deut. xxvii. 1 5 . | 
[a] Not. in lib. de Verit. Chriſt. Relig. n. m. ſe, 16. 
[5] De Antiquorum Torquibus, ſect. 5. p. 21 

le] De Hermet. Aegypt. Med. c. Xl. p. . 


La Apol. 1 ii. | 
Fe) Strom. I. i. et v. 


EF] Prep. I. xiii. 
[s] Contra Apion. I. ii. p. m. 1081. a. b. 


[EFEF 
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ever hag pan but likewiſe laid © open 10 1 10 cauſs 
| | of their agreement. Only thus much 1 9480 bit” obſerve, * 
I} that together with Pellicanus, Hackſpan, Toſtatus, and ſome 
| others, whoſe authority will, I fancy, not weigh much with 
men of thought, unleſt backed with better arguments than 
any they have lledged, ec Pt. Spencer has e in Lied 
odoret [CI, as a a Touche?” for his opinion. e Cites 'tw tw 
paſſages out of him [i neither, of Which, f in reality, mals 
any thing to his purpoſe. Wh hereas, if he would have known. 
the true ſentiments of this father, he, elſewhere v very freel ly. and 
openly delivers them, aſſerting that as the. Het "Ws ; develt' a lon 
time in Egypt, fo the Egyptians receive very confiderable GL 
vantage, and many uſeful intimations of cuſtonis and Thing 
from their converſation E]. And in particular he thinks they 
owed the firſt uſe of ne to the e as has been | 
already A 56! 

To bring this whole air to a urid, a8 it had! ben 
above [1] made out that the current of hiſtory and fat is anivers 
ſally oppoſite, and runs counter to this notion of Dr. Spencer: 

So, if we have recourſe to the parties concerned on either ſide, 
they give their votes as directly againſt him; nor does it appear 
that ever any one man living in thoſe times, Jew or Gentile, 
had any ſuch ſenſe of this matter. For the Jews and even the 
holy writers themſelves, thoſe very ſacrifices that Dr, Spencer Im] 
makes the pattern after which Moſes copied, Moſes himſelf 


[>] Tom. iv. Serm. 7. 
[:] De L. Hebr. I. iii. c. i. p. 10. 
[#] To v yore why dc Th; TETWY fe ro Ach ilo, u yap goa 


po 'ECpaios THY Atyvzlov. ad Graec. Serm. i. P+ 10. | 
[ Vide ſupra. | 
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and_after him St. Paul, — was fo great a maſter of the 


learning of both the Jews and Gentiles, declares to be abo- 
minations highly offenſive to the divine majeſty, and that 
thofe Gentiles ſacrifice unto Devils, not to God [n]. And 
elſewhere the whole heathen worthip, and all parts of it, are 
Pronounced abominations, and evil in the fight of the Lord [o]. 
So that it is not ſtrange that the Lord had charged the Iſraelites 
that they ſhould not do like the Heathen that were round abour 
them [y]: and particularly like the Egyptians, who are here 
diſtinguiſhed by their worſhiping images of calves'[q], and 
perhaps alſo by their ufing divinations and enchantments, to 
which they were addicted above all other nations. In fine, 
the Jews ſaw fo little like what they themſelves believed or 
acted in their worſhip, among the heathens, that they aver 


they have not known God [r], nor adoted him, or called upon his 
name [e]. For which reaſon they looked upon them as objects 
of his hatred and indignation J. In conſequence! of this the 
Jews were univerſally poſſeſſed with a very mean and ill 
opinion of them. They were fo far from thinking any part of 
the Moſaic law derived from this quarter, that they ever 
cenſured the Gentile doctrines as falſe, ' and. their worſhip as 
wholly impious and prophane, becauſe they 1o little agreed with 
their own. Upon which very account they both ſhunned: their 
_ converſe, and 1 and N their en 


[=] Deut. xxxii. 26, ds ;;.1 Corinth. k. 20. 1 

Le] 2 Kings, xxi. 2, 3. Conf. 2 Chron. xXxvi- 1 rene 
[p] 2 Kings, xvii. 18. f ͤ ORE: 
4 27 War 16 > 17. 1 % 1. 1 | F | * 
- Fr] Pfalm Ixxix. 6. | 9343 | 
- Fs] Jer. x. 25. 
[+] Ibid. ; 
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AND this, in . truth; i it was, that drew ſo great a load of ſatire 
and calumny. back from the Pagans .upbn. the Jews, of which 
there are ſeveral inſtances i in Javenal, Tacitus, and other writers 
on that ſide; that ſome perſons Who did not know what were 
the right grounds and cauſes of them have made a mighty ſtir 
about, as if thoſe characters were juſt, and the Jews deſerved 
What was thus only fixed upon them in mere return for the 
rough treatment they ever gave the Pagans; Every nation. will 
be forward enough to juſtify. their own. manners and. ulages, be 
they hat they will. And thoſe who will iuſult others muſt, 
in courſe, expect like returns, right or wrong, and not be ſpared 
themſelves; which truly was the whole of the matter in the 


caſe before us, and the only reaſon that the Gentiles r er 
them all that cenſure and reproach. 


Bor what paſſed then fell, after all, Far ſhort of "A we 
have ſeen in our days, (The ſtiffueſs of the Jews, and their 
ſupereilious carriage to the Gentiles, drew from them abundance 
of raillery and ſearcaſm. Then the mighty diſtatce at which 
they kept them occaſioned a general ignoratice. among them of 

the Jewith affairs, and gave birth to ſeveral greundleſs tories 
and reports concerning: their nation. And, when Chriſtianity 
began to ſpread in the world, and gain ground of the Pagan 
religion, the partizans of it directed their ſhafts, with the ſame 
animoſity, againſt the Moſaic writings that they did againſt 
the Goſpel. They ſaw well how grear a fupport this had from 
| thoſe writings ; and therefore attacked both with equal ſtreſs 
and application. But all this hath been much out-done by A 
humour that has prevailed in the preſent age. The Jews have 
been expoſed as ſtupid and illiterate dolts, the vileſt of all hu- 
man creatures; and the Moſaic account of things as only fitted 
| to 
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_ to their guſt and capacity. This account has, with a great deal, 
of art, ingenuity, and diligence; been repreſented as inconſiſtent 
with nature, as 'Falſes' abſurd, and every thing elſe that is bad: 
and this chiefly becauſe it could not be brought by any means 
to favdur ſome late theories and hypotheſes... n 
unt ſcurvy, reception the Jews of old eyer gave the Gentiles, 
could not certainly. but be warning, and reaſon ſufficient for the 
latter. to keep aloof, to avoid their converſe, and never come 
veat their territories... The carriage of the Jews towards them 
was perpetually, ſuch as if they judged them creatures of a raved 
meaner ſpecies, and infinitely below theraſelyes. To ſay there 
chat any map was an Heatben, was to repreſent him as wholly 
vnſit for human ſociety [e] ; and it was reputed a diſparagement,, 
if not a ſort of pollution, to entertain any correſpondence, with, 
bim. They thought, with the laſt degree of contempt, of che 
manners, the knowledge, the underſtanding, and even the perſon 
of an heathen. This was a continual bar to all civil intercourſe 
wich the. neighbouring nations: nor is it ever to be imagined, 
ang Man could be over forward. to travel among a people who 
were ſure to flight, him, and judge him wholly. upworthy of 
Weir converſation, .; But, beſides, Jeruſalem lay quite up in the 
eduutry, and at conſiderable | diſtance from the ſea ; whereas 
Peluſium, Tanais, Canopus, Memphis, and the other cities of 
Egypt, were all near to the ſea, or the Nile, that ſhips could 
eaſily come full up to them; wich much facilitated the paſ- 
ſage, and encouraged the -travels, - of. the Greeks and other fo- 
reigners into Egypt. And this, as it is very certain, fo it gives 
an effectual anſwer to that queſtion, What man of all the Grae- 


cians did we ever read of as. travelling into Fudea for the improve- 


Le] An heathen man and a publican, Matth. xviii. I 7. 
Vor- IV. R r „ 


ment-andict/tare f his eee 
Bf ot trevel arg, l. dr lr puepolt A ine 
Tur learned writer WHO propoutids:this, - * 
9 and nom one, bas the Jewriſn nion bad mot. in t haje: 
times any great reputation an account ꝙ rhtireleaviung-{x\. Ind 
he Jays it down'as a thing u2cvn. and granted om all hands, 
thot this nation was never confiderable for philaſopby-or mat hama 
ticks, for ile ftudy of thr otber arts," or any. remarkable-produdZion . 
Serge wit of that kind Hy. "Nay; he -calls+ ins Apel, 
neing them tir mg unt fall the barbbrous 

e 


aver nad any one ſiagle 4 thatꝰ was of 
of uſ& in e bx. It is much that be Dold notatithe; fime 

time take notice, rhat'Apollonius was! pattial.and- prejudiced, a - 
profefied enemy Lof this. Jews; unecquained} with theit afktirs, . | 
and his” account of them falfe,, and- witheut any. mannes · oi 
— alt which Joſeplrus- {5P makes ou in ; the. very place 
tom which'this learned: votes-that: paſſigs- oft Apollo- 
nas. But: pofftbfy to note that/ would not have: been-{6 fore. 
viteable to the deſigu He is carrying'on Here, - whicly istoirepees 
fent the Jews as 2 people the. moſt vnsequaintod with. any uſt 
ful. e the eee eee and 2 [5 oftall the 


Ai 1 0 4 


eee 2 leginwgalile Ja rn abe, ingen 


— of them the only men under heaven thavibud- 
any Banner 


cpm. ee de Tho. Bara, Acari, CM 
257 Argumertns enen, Sue mente una — 
nom claruiſſd. ibid; 


. 4) Norm oft werd — aut -philafophicis nypquam-- 


praggelluilſe hanc gentem, neque in cacterarum arpiups ftudiis, aut id genus 1 * 
humani ingenii eximio foetu. Archaeol. p. 4: Conf. p. 195. e. 


[L] Ibid. p. 44... 
la]. L. ii. contra Apion. p. N 
[5] Vide ſupra. 
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whole: race of, mankind. Not that I ſhall here go about © 
-evince, what ig already but. tao well: known, that the hy 
and gocoupts- of (thoſe. ear}y. times are nt ſo perfect and. ful 
<h@:womay-venture:apon them, thus decifively, to determine 
-what-a-nation 'id-wrdandw2 nor is there any reaſqu to cou- 
oludo, that a people were firangers to all arts, becauſo hiſtogy 
i tnilent, aud does not acgunint us that they wers maſters af 
any fbr thiavis not die cale hare; and, If he liad'plaaſed but 
1 hans conſulted the ibo of fg, of Chronicles, and ſome 
others fc} in: tliat Canon, — have ſten that his 
weprefemation was very far from juſt, or agrevable-torthe true 
among theiJews.: He might hdve:been:infatmed 
hidrajahat the very adefiperiand defſereprions, and much mote the 
wouderfully- noble and Imely pile the temple:of 


Bing of that 
Solomon,” to ſay nothing now of the ſeveral royal palaces Id. 
ald hover huve been performed 


_ 


lim that manner without a'vory 
enquiſite SD edge aut maſtery in carpentry, {mithery, 
K machaicks dadalltht better and mai 
Ale fin ats ſv) But: beſides he body vf the temple, the apart 
Ant and ſubſerwieit cbuildarys were alſo very conſiderable. 
he wude was, veel, vaſtly ſuperior to any thing we meet 
with in hiſtoty then in eng, either ng ypt, Phoenacia, dr 
lutty >wherecelfs. ' And ygr it ewes built f flene mutle:neadybifor ore 
b Sought ThIFBer; as Ikewife the c, which was tho tim- 
Yer mude uſe of in it ; fot bat there was meither bur, nor-axt, 
or ihry 1991 M x, hand in the bouſe tobile it ag in Baikding . 
Wh Weed, r ho! es Pe Ons; —— of 
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teeler and more in 


only inſtance he might there have mit with, to evince the ſamoe 


more to their information than into Egypt. That Lthink-ap- 


this prodigious fabrick, 2 eut but, amc framed, 
at a diſtance from the place were it finally raiſe! - Feafily 

allow this learned: gentleman to be à gbd judge of alt the — 
genuous arts; and Tui Su v0 conſider hο⁹ↄad 
this could ever be performed, I will nta withour common 
geometry, mathematicks, architecture; and che ſeverab arts ſub- 
ſervient to it, but without a very: great andiextraordmary:accout- 
pliſiment and perfection in them all. Nor ãs that hy many/the = 


thing, and put it beyond any cauſe of doubt. Lam very fon- 
ward to perſuade. myſelf. thoſe books are not of leis 
with him than, I will not ſay Apollonius Molom, but Herodotus, 
or Diodorus; and they would aſſuredly hv ſhewed him, that 
the arts and learning of Judaea were, im truth, very conſiderable 
a long time before ever Thales, Fythagoraa, or any ofthe maoſt 
early of the Greek ſages, had ever viſited; Kgypt- Aud would 
the Jews have given them permiſſion ot encouragement, as the 
Egyptians: did, they might have travelled: into Judaca : vaſtly 


pears very clearly from what has-been already delivered: con- 
ceraing the ſtate of knowledge in that cbuntry. from-all; the - 
light that has been tranſmitted. to us concerning it. 
Bur, as it was not eaſy, on a ſubje& ſo very extenfive and 
copious, to avoid exceeding the bounds. I firſt ſet myſelf, which 
1 am well aware L have dona; ſo I ſhall be the more brief in 
the diſpatch of what is yet depending; which is, to enquice - 
into the ſenſe of the ſecular writers among the, Jews concerning 
this controverſy about the origin of their law. And they are 
very far from giving any the leaſt eountenance to the opinion, 
that any part of it was owing to the Gentiles. Inſtead of that, 
they every where repreſent it to. be at. as great diſtance from pa- 
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the Viſdom bf the. Antient Egyptians. 309 


ganiſm as poſſiblelem One, who: was as good a judge as any man, 
aversg hat it; whs very apparent there was: a direct re ugnancy 
un Tontraritty of the qui dau not owhy ita: thoſe,of: Greects but | 
very many uhers of ther Pagan nations g fund, ubeve all, to to 
of the Egyptians ſg}. Iu hhe manner Phila; who, being of Jewiſn 
deſcent, and born it Egypt had the better opportunity of being 
thoroughiy infortmei of the Rate o #hat conhntry, as well as of 
Judea, after he7hkd Net fort the abiurdity and vanity of the 
Egyptiat theologyyclays-it) down as a, thüng gertain and, inoon- 
teſtable that:therlaw: was: given, a 2; guard fand fence agaiuſt 
the cuſtombof Egypt 3 Moſes, in purfuit.of that great deſign. [l. 
_ keeping ulbibe Egyptian «rrthgion entirely out of-3he ſacred legifla- 
tres by which means he. reclaimed the. Jews from the ribbaldry, 
to which they had been ſo-long -habituated in Egypt, to the 
vob of: the thine Gauß his iauntien in the, whole being to.lead ' 
man bini ous of the errars f the Egyptians, for it is, of thoſe hes | 
here treating, ire the right ways to ſet aſide what was in 
practice 3 . "und, Cons +more reaſonable manner, - 
of worſhip. - 
Nor did ever ay of the Fo NEFF LAID auen ths Jewiſh | 
conſtitution was obliged to them for any thing. On the con- 
trary, they looked upon it as the reverſe of theirs, and diametri- 
cally oppoſite to the Gentile -oeconomy. - They ſaw -plainly, - 
and acknowledged: that all things whatever, that were ſacred 
amongſt them, paſſed for irreligious and frophane Li amongſt 


* 


Non enim circa ſolos Graecos - enn Legum dignoſcitur ſed maxime © 


WL Aegyptios, et plurimos alios. ] n. contra Apion. I. ii. p. 1066. Rufino 
Interprete. 


[DJ A Is bs The lepas vohobte lag waray Thy rear bah, in) 1h» rd -wpds 
Aeta yr Orcs ifi bed hter.—ArN - & T0 7h Twy avpuruy evodigy; 
* Ihen tis axavicerhy d ſem div. De decalogo, p. 756. a. 
li] Profana illic omnia quae apud nos ſacra. Tacit. Hiſt, 1. v. c. 4. de Judaeĩis. 


the 


Which the conteſt there is, and rtie nature, reaſons, or Heſign 


 Epyprian; ot other Getite rwe, into-the body of bis fowr, in 


3ro Dr. Woob wand's:Di/tourſe, Nc. 

the Jrus. Nay, the very :Egyptians themnſelues. for whom 
Doctor Spencer contends fo eagerly, had like wiſe · the ſame ſeuſe 
of this Matter exactly. So far ure they from thinking any 
thing crausſerred from theirs to the :Javwith law, that Manstho, 
G was, perhaps, as great a maſter of the hiſtary of both na- 


tions as any tan ſinee Moſes; pronounces them petfectly incon- 


Fiſtent, and the Mofaic ſunctibas repugnant e nör dnflems that 


were peculiar to Tyyprabvvedll others f AH Chaterkr :. 


30 that, in nne, Whether we dieſlect vpou the ouſtoms abott 


of them; Whether we confult Moſes hiafelf, and the reſt of 
the Jewith writem; or tho ef wh Fegan World, che Kgyptians 
-andothers ; alf of km conſpire unatlie sent to eſtabliſfo this 
Ptopoſitioh, that Nidfes ns Io iar From inſerriug any of the 


*complianc ewith Ine dot What Manat ions df the Jews, 
that Be really àvdidedl Aol tes an ud un that was poſſible 
to debar the Jews from Them; ahd-implkaitt in chenr-an utter 
abhorrence aud averſion to them, Nor has Doctor Spender 
| OI a foof 'tHar Moſes rely Took any, fingte Bäctrine or 
practice whatever fro rhe Pägalls, After al tht paints ne has 
Katt kor that purpole, 1 Aird, By this Ame, 1 Kk eis Plain, 
vo ſuch proof is ever to be expefted? bur, un the wontfry, 
whit this/leartied writer ecnende wr iy dat) reid fd, 
hiſtory, and theitrue fate bf AMliugs. 202 eg mar} Nonotas 
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"don 


ah tt the ng'obed: 
0 "with a view, as it has ſome- 
| affording ſome pines! entertainment to Jeu. 


is is,extrafed FOUL an 2 wee N written, - 
beautifully illuminated. and richly bound, which was ſome time in 
the library of Henry duke of Norfolk, carl - marſlial of Evgland, . 
Rye ay it 5 by deſcent from Thomas the great duke of Nor- 
folk, behbesded! in «the reign of queen Elizabeh; . who married : 
Mary: daugbter and coheir of. enry Fitz-Alan, . earl of Arundel, 
lard-g lain to king Henry the VIIIth. It contains the 
whole duty of the-lord-chamberlain, and of the offiders.in his de- - 
partment, is the original copy kept for the information: of that 
earl, and had been compiled by order of, and approved by, the 


king himſelf i council. 1 am, with great eſteem, Sir, &c. . 
Heralds 5 , 


c. BROOKE, R: C. 
an, 19 1770 J. 
Tr! . 8 Ie w Tux 
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ſheete bytwen the ſa 


« A yoman with er to ſearche the ſtrawe.pf th 
ce bedde that [a lik AG untreuth herin E 


the warderobe to delyv 


312 The Ceremouidl of making the King 5 Bed.” 


Tx oolde ordte of makyng the Kynges bedd, not to hs uſed 


«© nor done, but as hys grace woll comaund and apoynte from 


66 ume te dye ſtr, Dun e eee r KH 


Fun RA groome or a page to takt a totche to goo to the 
_ ren of the ky unge bedd & bryng S derm of the warderobe 
« with the kynges ſtuff unto the chambr for makyng of the ſame 
« bedde.—Where as aught to be a gentylman-uſher, i11j yeomen 
« of the chambr for to make the ſame bedde, The groome to 


* ſtaride at the bedds fecte With. His torche. They of the 


« warderobe KA the kinges ſtuffof hys bedde upon a fayre 
de groome & the bedds fote, ĩij yeomen or 
i two at the leſte in ev ede bedde. Tie gerityltnan 


10 to caſte up c the 185 of. downe upon that, 28 of they m 
cc .tomb le. over yt for the ſerche th to bete — 
Lage ch d de 0 E ae e 

« touchyng of the bedd, where as it —. to lye. Then the; of 
Jer rheym a foltyatraky the ye the f, 
All theys yomen to laye theyr hands theroon At Genes; that they 
« touch not the bedd, tyll yt be layed às it ſholde be by the 
15 comaundement of the uſſher, —And 10 the furſte eet in 1 ke 
« w yſe, a and then to trufſe. in boch ſheete Lg yan rowtide E 
10 12 bedde of dowüe. The watdero to delyver the ſecon 


i ſheete unto two yomen, they.to crofle i ide the Acre and to 


T ſtryke [a] the bedde a ag the uſſher mali u more 55 maecheun to 
« theym. Then « every. yoman  layeing h hande 1 upon the ſkeete to 
« laye the ſame ſheete upon the bedde And ſo tlie c other” fuſtyan 
$6 u or y with ſuche coveryrige as ſhall Lonrkbf the wise 
[a] Sea, from the Saxon, orhacan, 3 £577 


« Thus 


Thus doo the i ij yomen next to the bedde to laye down agene 


r the overmore fuſtyan, the yomen of the warderobe delyverynge' 
* theym a pane ſheete, the ſayde yoman there w ythall to eover the 


2 ſayde bedde: And ſo then to laye down the overmoſt ſheete 


& from the bees heed: And then the ſayd ij ij yomen to lay all 


«© the overmoſt clothes of a quarter of the bedde. Then the 


0 warderoper to delyver unto theym fuck pyllewes-as ſhallkpleaſe 
% the kynge. The ſayd yoman to laye theym upon the bolſter 


to delyver unto them ij lytle ſmall pyllowes werwythall the 


and the heed ſheet with whych the ſayde yoman ſhall cover the 


« ſayd pyllowes. And ſo to trufle the endes of the ſaid ſheete 
d under every end of the bolſter. And then the ſayd warderoper 


« ſquyres for the bodye or gentylman uſſher ſhall give the ſaye to 
the warderoper, and to the yomanwhyche have Iayde on hande 


** 

upon the ſayd bedde. And then the ſayd ij yomen to lay upon 
E 

(49 


the ſayde bedde toward the bolſter as yt was bifore. They 


makyng a croſſe and kiſſynge yt where there handes were. 


Then  yomen next to the feete to make the feers as the uſſher 


4 ſhall. teche theym. And ſo then every of them ſticke up the 


« aungel about the bedde, and to lette downe the corteyns of the 
« ſayd bedde or ſparver [BJ. 


Item, a ſquyer for the bodye or gentylman-uſſher aught to 


_ « ſett the kynges ſword at hys beddes heede. 


Item, a ſquyer for the bodye aught to charge a ſecret groome 
« or page to have the kepynge of the ſayde bedde with a Doeh 


s unto the tyme the kynge be diſpoſed to goo to yt, 


Item, a groome or page au ght to take a torche whyle the * 


44 ys yn makyng to feche a loof of brede, a pott with ale, a pott 
„ wyth wine for them that maketh the bedde, and every man. 


$38 


wn Sparver;. a camp or turn- up bed, from Span Pan, Obere, to ſhut or cloſe up. 
Vor. IV. SS. Item, 
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314 The Ceremonial of making the King's Bed. 

Item, the gentlyman-uſther aught to forbede that no man- 
< ner of man do ſett eny dyſſhe uppon the kingeꝰs bedde for fere 
« of hurty ing of the kynge's ryche counterpoynt that lyeth ther- 
« upon. And that the ſayd uſſher take goode heede, that no 
* man wipe or rubbe their handes uppon none arras of the kynges, 
* wherby they myght bee hurted, in the chambr where * 
„ kynge ys ſpecially, and in all other.“ | 


XXI. Obſervations on the Amen Medal. ; 
By ihe Hon. Daines n 


Read at the Sommrr of AnrI ART ES, March 2, 1776. 


' Have lately peruſed with much attention: what tlie very 
learned and ingenious Mr. Bryant hath inſiſted upon, with 
regard to an Apamean medaglion, the reverſe of which is 
ſuppoſed: to repreſent ſome circumſtances of the Noachic 
deluge. 
| N ſeems to me, that Mr. Bryant hath very clearly proved 
by a diſſertation, in which he enters more fully into this ſub-- 
5e&, than he had done in his Analyſis of Ancient Mythology, 
that he was not miſtaken in his manner of reading the legend 
on the reverſe of this medaglion, and that the letters NME 
cannot be the termination of the word AAEEANAP, as his 
anonymous antagoniſt: had contended. 
Havins been thus far convinced by what Mr. Bryant hath 
alledged ;. I cannot ſay that I am equally fatisfied with the in- 
ferences he hath drawn, from what is deſcribed on the reverſe 
of the medaglion, which he ſuppoſes to allude to the Moſaical 


account of the deluge.. 


I», 


316 Mr. BaRRING TON s Obſervations on 


Mx. Bryant undoubtedly means well by this ſuppoſed ad- 
ditional confirmation of the Old Teſtament, I cannot however | 
but think on this head with Monſieur Freret, who begins his 
diſſertation on the Floods of Ogyges and Deucalion in the fol- 
lowing words [a]. 

« I SHALL in this Memoir chiefly conſider her theſe 
* two floods really happened; or if they are nothing more 
than a disfigured account of the Noachic deluge, according 

to the opinions of Salmaſius, Prideaux, and Bianchini. 
„ONE ſhould ſcarcely conceive, if we had not repeated 
examples, that ſo many attempts ſhould have been made by 
learned and ingenious men, to eſtabliſh a conformity between 
„% the ancient hiſtory of the Jews, aud the fables of the 
„ Greeks, Egyptians, Indians, Chineſe, and even of the Ame- 
ricans, which they cannot ſupport but by forced con- 
e jectures, and abſurd hypotheſes, - Does this ariſe from ſup- 
4 poſing that truth wants the ſupport of fiction? or is it a con- 
ſequence of the ſtrong prejudice we conceive for the ancients? 
„ Hence, perhaps, it hath been imagined that no truth can have 
, eſcaped them, and that Holy Writ would want ſome degree 
« of authenticity, if we did not find ſome traces of it in the 
% mythology of the Ancients,” 
MR. Bryant ſeems to have only ſeen an engraving of this 
medaglion in a diſſertation of Falconeri's upon it; and hath 
altered parts of the emblem, on account of ſome ſuppoſed | inac- 
curacies in Falconeri's engraver, Mr. Bryant, however, applies 
what Falconeri ſays about the bottom of the machine, to the 


top, on which, by theſe means, he eres a triangular pedi · 
ment. 


[a] Memoires de VAcad. des laſe. & des Belles Lanes, T. xxili. p. 129. 4to 
J. XXXVIIi. 213. 12mo. | 


THAT 


the Apamean Medal. 317 

Tr Falconeri's correction relates only to the bottom of 
the machine, is moſt evident, not only from his own words, 
but from two engravings of this medal in the Muſeum Flo- 
rentinum [], and the Numiſmata Pembrokiana (cl, as alſo 
from the medal itſelf in the very valuable collection of Dr. 
Hunter, and a ſtill more perfect one in that of the Rev. Mr. 
| Crofts, both of which theſe gentlemen were ſo obliging as to 
n me to examine. 

Wurxx there are fo few. bias repreſented, and the hens 
ſo ſhort, it need be ſcarcely ſaid that the leaſt inaccuracy may 
make a very material difference; and yet, if the engrawngs in 
Mr. Bryant's analyſis and diſſertation are compared, the B 
follows the OY at an equal diſtance with the letters of 
All AEN in the one, and with a conſiderable interval in- the 
other: if the engraving alſo in the Muſeum Florentinum is ex- 
zmined, there is no B at all, nor any character which could ever 
have been ſo, as it is rather a Roman 8, with. a een added, 
[S—]. « 

Bur a much more material difference is to be found in the 
form of. the ark (as it is ſuppoſed to be); for neither in Dr. 
Hunter's medal, nor in the engraving from that in the Medicean 
colleQion, are, chere any traces of a pediment, or triangular 
roof, as Mr. Bryant repreſents the veſſel; but only two ere& 
poſts, upon which a tranſverſe rail reſts, probably to faſten an 
awning to, or perhaps to make the whole machine more ſtrong. 
Tux ark or boat itſelf alſo, in Dr. Hunter's, Mr. Crofts, and 
the Medicean Medal, is formed like a wedge, and. not flat as 
in Mr. Bryant's engraving, on one ſide of which wedge are 
inſcribed the letters NQE in the nn but the characters 


D'] Numiſmata, vol, III. p. 144. and the engraving, vol. I. T. lxxvi, 12. 3. 
|<] Pt. 3 T. Ixxviii. 


in 


318 Mr. Batrrfidron's Obſervation on 


in Dr: Hunter's: redal-enrinot. be "diſtinguiſhed ner 
magnifying glaſſes 1-3; Bough, thay DOOR Warp? en 
that of Mr. Croſts. 
I wirt, bone bw coke Mr. Bryant 8 dhgrevidae to · 
| be the only authentic repreſentatiou, and let us fee whether the 
circumſtances muſt neceſſarily relate to the Noacliie deluge el 
As Mr. Bryant fuppoſes that the letters No "muſt fignify- 
the patriarch himſelf, it is very clear that the-mint-maſter muſt 
Have been acquainted. with the Moſaical account of the Hood, 
Vie particulars of which are very few, and are all coutamet n 
Three chapters of the book of Geneſis. 
I SHAI T copy Mr. . 8 un de ſctiption of the emblem 
of this medal. 
„ Urox the reverſe is deRhested a kind of ſquare machine: 
floating upon the water. Through an opening in it, are ſeen 
& two perſons, a man and a woman, as low as the breaſt, andi 
upon the head of the woman is a vaik. Over this ark is a. 
& kind of triangular pediment, on which there fits a dove [J. 
« and below (s] it another, which ſeems to futter its wings [E]. 
e and holds in its mouth [i] a ſmall. branch of a tree. Before 


(4a) Dr. Hunter hath formet me, ſince he permitted me to examine his 
medal, that he thinks he can. diſtinguiſh the characters in ſome particular: 
directions. 

(„Every circumſtance relates to the Patriarch ;” Mr. Bryant's Diff. p.'116. 
6. Change the inſcription, but the circumſtances remain.” Ibid. p. 21. | 

(f) Harduin conceiyes the bird to be an Eagle. See Muſeum Florentinum: 
Numiſmata, vol. III. which is alſo repreſented on an Apamean coin in the: 
Numiſmata Pembrokiana, being probably the common emblem of that town. 

(g) Rather above it. 

() On the wing rather. 

() This ſhould be, between its 1 


the. 


— 


5 


e Apamean Ned. gy 
the mnchine is a man following a woman, who, by their at- 
i titudes, ſee to have juſt quitted it, and to hava· gatten upon 
« dry land, Upon the ark itſelf, underneath the perſons there 
, incloſed, is to be read, in diſtinct characters, NE [4].” 

Tux ſquare machine is repreſented as ſo ſmall, that the man 
and woman have but juſt room to ſtand in it; and how can 
this be applicable to Noah's ark, conſiſting of three ſtories, and 
which was to contain ſo many animals with the proviſion ne- 
ceſſary to ſubſiſt them for more than twelve months? I allow 
indeed that mint-maſters do not pique themſelves upon accuracy 
in ſuch particulars; but that there would not have been ſuch a 
groſs miſrepreſentation in the apparent fize of the: ark, I can 
appeal to the engraving of the Argo, prefixed to Mr. Bryant's 
Diſſertation, which is conſiderably larger than the ſuppoſed ark 
of Noah. 

Tux roof of this ark is open, and the very top cannot much 
exceed ſix feet by comparing it with the height of the two per- 
ſons incloſed #/]. How likewiſe does the removal of the roof 
agree with the Moſaical account of the ark's having but one 
window? and, Mr, Bryant himſelf ſuppoſes the patriarchal 
family to have uſed torch-light whilſt the ark floated, | 

Wirx regard to the two figures alſo conceived to be Noah 
and his wiſe, it muſt be recollected that not only the patriarch 
and his wife, but his three ſons with their wives, are expreſſſy 
ordered both to go into, and remove from the ark; nor is there 
any one animal following them. 

As for Noah's wife, ſhe bears ſo inconſiderable a part in the 
Moſaical hiſtory, that we do not know even what was het 


(+) Analyſis Anc. Myth. v. II. p. 229. 


In the Numiſmata Pembrokiana the two heads abſolutely touch the top of 
the machine, 


name; 
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name [m7]; bit ir ſhe wav' really of importance, there dera f Pane 
nel left for 1% or xaiy yin, which it Was equally n to in- 
ſeribe as NE under the patriarch. Ar Scl 7 oe ie! Y 1% 2» 

Tais man and woman when they have left the ark are raif- 
ing up their right hands; but to what part of the Moſaical 
hiſtory does this relate? In Mr. Croſts', Dr. Hunter's; and the 
Pembrokian medal, the man is repreſented as rather young, and 
with a ſort of Phrygian cap [n]; whereas in Mr. Bryant's en- 
graving he hath a venerable beard, and no covering on his head. 
The Philip likewiſe on the other ſide of * een very 
different from Mr. Bryant 's. 

Tus next circumſtance is a bird perched upon the wy of * 
ark, which cannot be either Noah's dove or raven; for the 
latter does not return at all; and the former, when it comes 
back, is taken immediately into the ark by the patriarce h.,. 

As for the bird on the. wing with a branch of a tree in its 
claws, this alſo is not agreeable to the book of Geneſis, which 
expreſſly ſtates that it was a /eaf and not a branch of an olive- 
tree, which is much more probable, as it is more eaſily carried 
by a bird of ſo ſmall a ſize as a pidgeon. This leaf is alſo 
ſaid to be placed in the pidgeon's mouth, and not in its claws. 

Havi thus endeavoured to ſhew that none of theſe parti- 
coding are properly applicable to 'the Moſaical account .of the 
deluge, I ſhall now praceed to ſuggeſt that they relate, to Deu- 
calion's flood, as deſcribed by Ovid and Plutarch [al. 

(m) Sir Walter Rawleigh, who hath given us much learning ou the ſubject 
of the deluge from Beroſus and. others, ſuppoſes. Noah's wife to have been named 


Titea; but I know not on what authority. See his. Hiſtory of the World. 
(n) Et capita ante aras Phrygio velamur amictu. Aen. ili. 545. 


(e) As alſo Lucian, Atvxaniuua ems rureis, Xa THY prſanny ems; TETS T8. GR 
| OV bats Ou NGprare αjꝭb̃, AEITOavey TE& ub purevs YU qunatlecay, xai e u 


avIpwres makve. Lucian De Saltatione, p. 511. ed. Bourdelot. where it is pro- 
poſed as a ſubje& for a dance, and contains preciſely _ circumſtances on the 


Apamean coin. 
, ou 
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Ovip informs us, that Decucalion and Pyrrha eſcaped in a 


ſmall veſſel Par va rate] Ip]; that they were the only ſutviving 
perſons ; and that immediately upon leaving their boat they 


proceeded to conſult the goddeſs Themis, by whom they are 
adviſed to caſt ſtones behind them in order to repeople the 


earth [4]- With.regard to the birds alſo, Plutarch informs us [r], 


that Deucaljon judged of the ſtate of the weather by their re- 
turning or not, which ſeems to be repreſented by the one reſt- 
ing on the afk, and the other being on the wing. As for the 
branch in the bird's claws, it is not agreeable to the Moſaical ac- 


count, but might very poſſibly be part of the tradition delivered 


down to Plutarch, though he omits ſtating it. 


NoTHrinG remains to be accounted for but the inſcription of 


Nak, which I conceive to be the dual of eyw, and that it 1s the 
beginning of the line in Ovid, 


Nos duo turba ſumus” [5], 


being with the greateſt propriety applicable to Dine. and 
Pytrha, as the ouly ſurvivors of the calamity. 


[oi Hic ubi 3 ( nam caetera texerat aequor) 
Cum conſorte tori parvd rate vectus adhaeſit. Ovid. Met. L. i. 


[] The two right hands upraiſed are therefore employed in the very act 


of caſting the ſtones behind them; nor can this be an attitude of ſurprize, as 


Mr. Bryant. ſuppoſes, which requires both hands to be uplifted, and the palm - 


of the hand to be turned the different way. The goddeſs Themis likewiſe 


dire&s Deucalion and Pyrrha velare caput ; and thus are they repreſented in 
the medals of Mr. Crofts and Dr. Hunter; as alſo in all the engravings but 


Mr. Bryant's, 
[oi Inthistreatiſe de Solertia animalium, cited by Mr. Bryant. 


Je] Nos duo turba ſumus, poſſedit caetera pontus. Ovid. Met. L. i, 


O ſoror, 6 conjux, d foemina ſola ſuperſtes. Ibid. 
And again, | 


Nunc genus in nobis reſtat mortale duobu: ; ; 
Sic viſum ſuperis: hominumque exempla manemus. Ibid. 


Vor. IV. „„ 
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IA aware that the dual of eis commonly ſpelt yeor ; bur; 


beſides that greater miſtakes in orthography are not unuſual in 


inſeriptions, Ido not ſee why ve may not bo" as en e 
the dual of &'/ur, 


T6. T ap oh OY 59101 eee Iliad: AGB 
Apps: likewiſe- becomes the dual: of 5 in both the Dorie and- 


Adlic dialects. — E alſo: makes the common termination of 


the dual in the fiftli deelenſion of nouns in the. Greek e 
none of wich (on the other hand) end in 1. | 

To this it may be added, that- Deucalion and Pyrrhaz being» 
both comprehended under the word ime; in- the-ſanſe-T haves 
contended for, it was: not neceffiry-to iuſeribe both names: o. 
the two pannels, one of which: hath-no: characters of any ſort, | 
in either Dr. Hunter's medgl, or the ther: ge have- 
before mentioned. 

PyrRHA likewiſe, according to Ovid's ateniant; ſeems to 
have been a perſonage of equal importance with, her: huſband 
Deucalion, as the propagation of the female: part of the- human 
race depended ſolely upon her [J, but by no means upon 
Noah's wife. 

Ms. BRYANT indeed (with, others) ſuppoſes. that all accounts. 
of great floods which happened in very.ancient- times, muſt: be: 
referred to Noah's deluge, becauſe it was a general one, which 
overſpread the whole ſurface of the globe, and which calamity: 
therefore could only be delivered down from. the ſurvivors of 
the patriarchal family. 

Having examined however with ſome. care. (and as I hope. 
without prejudiee) the three chapters of Geneſis which-ſtate- the 
circumſtances that happened during this deluge, I cannot ſee 
any reaſons for ſuppoſing it to have been general. 


L] Et de foemineo reparata ell ſoemina jactu. Ovid. Met. L. i. 
; Bur 
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Ber before I [enter into chis diſcuſſion, 1 mult premiſe, 
rat 1 undlerſtand the following terms in the following ſenſes. 

Nux curtö is to be applied only to · the diſtrict in which this 
<adidbley happened, the ſynonyms in 'moſt languages being 
<quallyiconfined from the comext, in their fighification. 
Tuvus in the auth book of The OP! yam voly means an 
zi and. 


nn. TRAN | | 
| . v,, X prog wit dad. Od. M. 403. 
It ſometimes is ſtill more circumſcribed, and relates to the ſoil 
22 under our feet, as in the firſt book of the * 4 
| Hor. * o%1T/ov Bans 7 as alſo, é 
| wages FE WE wait. © | 
£1 Niad A. 451. 
The PrY of the word! 40 karre) equally depends upon the context, 
and does not always import the whole ſurface of "08 globe, as 
an the following line of Virgil. | 
Poſtquam altum tenuere artes, nec Jam ae 125 
Apparent terrae- . 
SOMETIMES no more re than a very {mall portion of foil, as 
haud para vero, 
Quod aut avarus ut Chremes terra premam; 
Diſcinctus aut perdam ut nepos. 


Horat. Epod. i. 

IsnALL now ſhew that he earth is neceffarily uſed in a con- 
ſined ſenſe in ſome of the chapters of Genen wenden relate to 
the flood. 

% TERRE were Giants in the earth in thoſe days,” Gen. vi. 4. 
*where it muſt mean the adjacent country, for J believe it never 
was contended, that there were at this time giants over the 
whole furface of the globe. The ſenſe of the word being thus 
Tt 2 aſcertained 
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aſdertained when. it is firſt introduced in the account of the 

deluge, it ſeems to follow, that it muſt continue to be uſed in 
the ſame ſignification, when it occurs afterwards | in the 
Moſaical account of the flood. 

Tuus again, „and the flood was forty days upon the earth, | 
and the waters. inereaſed and bare up the. ark, and it was lift : 
e up above the earth.” | 

Wu the earth is thus introduced: a ſecond time, it muſt: 
mean only the ſpace of ground which was under the ark [a]; 

whilſt it is alſo expoſitory of the ſame word uſed in the pre- 
ceding part of the verſe, which cannot therefore. reaſonably be 
extended beyond the diſtri... | 

Tux next term which hath nee the miſtindarſtanding 
the Moſaical account is that of Heaven, the ſenſe of which 
again, and its ſynonyms, in moſt languages, depends upon the 
context, as it often ſignifies no more than the atmoſphere over 
a particular diſtri, or ſcarcely more ſometimes than the vertical. 
point over. our heads. 


THavs in the 12th book of the Odyſſey aces means only the. 
atmoſphere above a high rock. 


Epavoy cuν Iνν. 
Otem XopyÞy= | Od. M. 7 4s 
And gun in the laſt book of the Iliad, - ; 


Ae de ou, ö 
Oupevoy c ο% , II. Q. 306. 


Where it is confined to the clouds above the perſon. who is do- 
make the libation. 


THz Latin term Coelum- is. often. likewiſe not applied to 


more than the.atmoſphere of a diſtri, or a ſtill. ſmaller portion; A 
thus in the often cited line of Horace, 


Coelum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt; 
ſu} Gen. vil. 16. | 


Whilſt 
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Whilſt Virgil confines it to the void ſpace above a tree; 1 * 
Exit ad coelym ramis felicibus — Fs 
Thus Jacob's ladder reaches from the earth to "VO Gen. 
- xxviii. 12, in · which paſſage nothing more than a very ſmall. 
point can be implied. 
As again, A tower mne "Top may reach to heaven,“ 
Gen. xi. 4. 
TurREü is aithind Spb ved i in theſe three chapters of 
. Goheks; which it may be right to explain, viz. the fountains of 
the deep, as it is much relied upon by the partiſans of an uni- 
verſal deluge,” and ſuppoſed to account for the extraordinary 
height of the waters; whilſt ſome conceive it to ſignify the ſen, 
and others ſubterraneous waters incloſed within the ſurface of 


our globe. I underſtand, however, by this expreſſion, nothing | 
more than the fountains of the atmoſphere, the wogd deep in 


ſome languages relating” to what is over our heads, ag well as 
under our feet. | 


Tux term, therefore, by which the deep is 068 in the 


Septuagint; is «Evores x], which ſignifies indeed without | Os | 
but for the ſame reafon. without top. 


[+] This term occurs in Pf. xlii. 7, * Deep calleth unto deth at the noiſc'of thy - * 
water-ſpouts,” which in the Septuagint runs aCvoco; abvocoy trixanala eng pur 
Twy xalapaxiuy 0. It is impoſſible that the Pſalmiſt can here allude to either 
waters under the ſurface of our globe, or to the ſea which is at ſuch a diftance 
from Judea, but, on the contrary, it muſt relate to what is above him from 
Ala pala being mentioned, which always ſignify the precipitate deſcent of a river. 
Thus alſo aCvoco; is joined to the xa]zpaxiac T2 wpave, Gen. vii. 11. as. again 5 
Gen. viii. 2. which being ſtopped, the rain from Heaven is reſtrained. 

This word (viz. aguον i is twice uſed likewiſe in the Revelations, viz. ix. 11. 
and xx. 3, in doth which verſes it muſt mean, probably, fome inferior part of the 


heavens, and neither the: bottom of the ſea, or waters within the central parts of. 
our earth. 


This word is more properly acheg, but Suidas informs us Las * v Buh 
Oo aoiy, 


Tnus 


n Bau Ov Obſervations « on 


Tus profunges.ns applied by Virgil $0: Heaven 5 - "7 ot 8 
| Terralque tracts meris, celumque 3 1 


oily Tacky! cotfoger 120 Bol. Iv. 

Agile FO to bgnify eicher thigh or! doch, as As in 8 line of 
wiel, i o r 
Poſtquam altum tenucte rates. 


Hein thus endeavoured to fix the ſenſe in which the Sth, 
yůyth, and 8th chaptets of Geneiſis haye introtluced theſe ex- 
preſſions, I will beg any caodid' reader to peruſe them, ſub- 
ſtituting my acceptatiou of theſe words, inſtead of the terms 
in which dbeſe e en, ä en into. een, Latin, 
or Engliſh, © 
_ lr is proper, 0 Idar 1 ſhould lanes Nate the only 
text [y]. Which may ſeem to en mY ORE UI _ | 
to a general. deluge. ' 

« And the waters prevailed ae upon the "3 0 
« all the _ hills — were under the 'wwhole — Were 
66 covered. | 

_ « Fifteen. extbits wid aid the waters prevail, and the 
% mountains were covered,” Gen. vii. 19 and 20, , 

Trart the whole heaven can here only 1mply the ebe 
aboye the diſtrict in which the deluge happened, ſeems evident 
from the following reaſous: 

Tux hiſtory of this flood is commonly ſuppoſed to have been 

written by Moſes; and if he received the tradition from Noah 
with the utmoſt accuracy, yet the Patriarch could only give an 
account of what be was able to obſerve Ae, and therefore 


( 1] A fleſh i is ein uſed, Gen. ix; 15, and occurs alſo twice more in the 
ſame chapter; but I ſhould conceiye, that theſe, general expreſfions muſt be con · 
fined in their fignification for the reaſons which 1 ſhall give in won to 


Gen. vii. 19, 29. 
| _theſe 


5 
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tt eng be: confined! tol the difftif:in which the ark 
floetedl It muſt be raddedl te this that it is Rated; the mO⁰ 
tains were covered with water to the depth: of fiſteeri cubirs:; 
this cunnet, however, relate to eve mountain o our” globe ; 
_ butito'thofe-only which Nonh' might be acquainted with the 
height of; even Mount Ararat, on which theark n my 
no means the hipheſt mountkit of ourlearthi; 

BERSsI DES this, ſuch! — ag (as 8 muſt eternally be 
confined in their fignifications. - ©. 

Ta vs when it is ſaid by St. Ua, leak 9 at air 
cree: from Gaàeſar Auguſtus that allttbs wwortd ſheuld be taxed; 
Luke ii- 1. [-y];. this can · only refer to that part · of it which was /- 
under tie Roman government; for Parthia-(not far from Juden) 
was ſo far from being ſubjected toithe Roman yoke, that they 
had, not- many years begs this, to totauy defeated” Crafſus's. 
army [E J. a 

Tuvs alſo; cies Petr ohu? Cad; e 

Orbem j jam totum victor Romanus habebat, 
Qua mare, qua tellus, qua ſidus currit utrumque, 


it is well known, that there were many parts even then unſubdued; — 


L] The expreflion in the Greek is naoay T1 onupiv,y, but this is equally 
inaccurate, if the words are tranſlatell in their more diteral ſenſe, and confined to 
the inhabited part of the globe. Thus alſo three of the Evangeliſts inform us 
(Matthew xxvii. 45. br T%0ay r Y. Mark xv. 33. and Luke xxili. 44. 
2 0\nv Tw yn, that darkneſs prevailed over the whole earth for three hours 
after the crucifixion ;) this, however, muſt relate only to Tuded; for ſuch a moſt 
remarkable event is not mentioned by any other writer whohvedatthe time or later. 
The elder Pliny muſt have probably remembered this:'darknels if it had extended 
to Italy; and he would certainly have introduced it into his Natural Hiſtory, as 
he hath a chapter, intituled, © Dierum lux nocte, 1. ii. c. 33. which would have - 
been followed by © Noctuum tenebrae die. 

[z] The Lord God of heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the. earth, 
Ezra ſpeaking in the name of Cyrus, 1ſt and ad. Te 
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o underſtand therefore ſich words as always uſed: in one 


and the ſame extenſive ſenſe, is to une wol ee 


inconſiſtencies and abſurditie.. | 
Ie what I have thus contended 5 regard to the ** 


being only a partial one in the tuna, of 008%, is admitted, all 
difficulties are remove. 


Fox example, no: e (wbich ''y have fon) an | 
made the ark of a ſufficient fize to hold all the animals of the 


| globe, with proviſions to ſubſiſt them fot more. than twelve 


months; but it might have been large enough to hold all the 
uſeful animals of the diſtrict; nor is there any oecaſion from the 
Moſaical account, to ſuppoſe that lions, tigers, &c. were in 
cluded; for the general words (as in other cai..) ate. to receive 
a l conſtruction; and no one but a very zealous natu- 
raliſt would think of preſerving noxious animals. As for the 
mention of both clean and unclean beaſts, this extends no further 
than to thoſe which were eaten or not; a camel or aſs in this 
ſenſe is an unclean beaſt. | 

AGAIN, if the deluge was univerſal, there 5 have been a 
new creation of inſects; nor is it ſtated that Noah preſerved 
theſe ; nor could he indeed collect them in their different me- 
tamorphoſes. 


Fok the ſame reaſon the animals of America, ol which. 


were never ſeen till the diſcovery of that quarter of the globe, 


will occaſion no difficulty; nor the black or many other 
ſpecies of the human kind. 


I sHALL here alſo ſuggeſt another objection to an univerſal 
deluge, which, I believe, hath never yet been inſiſted upon, 
which is, that all the ſea-fiſh of the globe muſt have been de- 
ſtroyed, or thoſe of the freſh water. For Dr. Keill conceives 
that it would have required twentyr two oceans to have covered 

the 
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[the tops of he higheſt mountains; and allowing this addition 
to conſiſt of either falt or fleſh water, the deſtruction of one or 
other muſt have enſued, by 3 N en a year f man 
element ſo almoſt entirely alteted. 

Ir is admitted, that Gs have Tndesvburbd to e their 
opinions with regard to the . univerſality of the deluge from 
foſil-fiſh being found on high mountains. I cannot, however, 
think that much is to be inferred, from. this fort of proof, aud 
from the following reaſons: 

In the firſt place, well-aſſerted facts of foſſil - ſh being found 
in ſuch ſituations are not very frequent, becauſe every collector 
is very willing to believe that his ſpecimens were procured from 
ſuch elevated ſpots, as the circumſtance in ſome meaſure in- 
creaſes their value, and certainly their curioſity. 

In the next place, ſuppoſing the ſea to have been freſhened in 
the proportion of e one, what could have been the 
inducement to thoſe of the ſalt- water to leave the more briny - 
part at the bottom, in order to reach ſuch waters as they could 
not ſo well ſubſiſt in? Beſides this, many fiſh never leave the 
bottom, particularly moſt of the cruſtaceous ones. 

IF it be then aſked, how ſuch foſſil-fiſn can ever be found 
upon the tops of mountains? my anſwer is, that ſuch inſtances 
are much more naturally accounted for, by ſuppoſing the moun- 
tains to have been thrown up from the bottom of the ſea by 
earthquakes, or volcanos. As for foſſil- ſhells procured in the in- 
land parts of countries, in all ſuch inſtances the ſtrata ſhould be 
extenſive, as otherwiſe they may have been depoſited there by 
ſome accident. It hath alſo been obſerved, that the ſhells 
which are moſt commonly found in a foſſil ſtate are ſcarcely 
ever to be procured recent, and vice verſd. The contrary to 
| which muſt follow if a general deluge were the cauſe. 

Vor., IV. Uu | Ox 
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On the whole, therefore, I thqu]d, conceive. that, there had 
| been a great flood at Apamea,[a}, whilſt; Alexander was, high 
prieſt; which event, is .cqmmemoratcd, by,.a medaglion repre- 


ſenting Deucalion's deluge; it. being. the molh conſiderable cala- 
mity of this kind which was known, to the, Gentile dr 


5577 21 1 7 f 


[a] This town is ere by three 1 from which circumſtance Backart ; 


ſuppaſes it to have obtained the name of Abele, as the port of Alexandria Was 
'Bkewiſe ſo called from the * — n, Phake, 1. * c. a of K 
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HE! very ler" Wg NY par having au 
ktectech the attetrijch of thig pub to Apatnean medal, 

x hope it wil not be tiaught an dnache or a uſeleſs at- 

tempt, to clear up ſome points re etati 8 and to 

chtfoite itte the proofs of its Ather tiriciry;-rht elle learned may 
better enabled to judge of the 

forte upon it [a]. ESD 4 > 2 

P#ts mediifion was Druck at a petben in Phrygia, during the! 


bus a 


N: 


teigu bf the elder Philip, and" fifſt communicated to the public 


by Ottavio Falconeri, a ſkifful Italian medaliſt; as we may infer 
from the learned SparhEitn's' dedicating to him” his book De 
uſu et pracfiantis Num Falconeri's treatiſe on this coin 
was firſt printed at Ro i T6060 ate warde added to the 
ſecond edition of Seguit's Numiſfmat Paris 1 and a third 
time reprinted | in oy tenth: | 

Fer DJ. Fd 16 Is 
Ms"; 32 . PX u debe men Three different hdd 
mens of 
4 free dg 5.97) der of Catditial Ottoboni ; and a third in the 
 colleQion of ik Chigi. F rom the firſt of theſe, as the moſt 


04] See Plate XX. bg. CURE: £8] Page 678. 
mY | Vu &b : perfect, 


N the 
22 


the opiniotis which have leeh' 


one in the Grand Duke's gallery at Florence; = 


* 
"ae 
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perfect, be took his drawiog, and formed his differtationz 
wherein he poſitively: aſſerts, 'and appeals ti Seguin, Gothofred, 
and others, as Joint witnefles, that the letters NME are expteſſed 
net obſcurely or the ark, in the revetſe; but thar in the OA bm £ 
coin the N only e and in. Prince Sn ches letters 
are effaced. 

He. endeavours to — this medaillon by 0 one of Sept. 
Severus, ſtruck alfo at Apamea, and engraved : from a drawing 
ent him by Monſr. Seguin [c. The figures and emblems on the 
reverſe of both coins are nearly ſimilar; the principal difference 
eouſiſting in the names aud titles of the perſons, and in 22th wh 
ters: inſcribed. on the ark; which in Severus's coin he took to 
be NH Ta, in that of Philip NE. From theſe figures and; 
emblems, but more eſpecially from the ark, and the name of the 
Patriarch ſuppoſed, to be inſcribed, on it, Falconeri ſeems to have 
thought that both theſe rexerſes alluded to the Noachic deluge. 

Turs opinion remained for ſome time uncontroverted in print, 
but uncredited.by all fkilful medaliſts, at a time when medals 
were not ſo well underſtood, nor, ſo, critically examined as they, 
are at preſent : and, indeed, the firſt ſubſequent examination of 
the Ottoboni coin, which was made in 1697. proved unfavour- 
able, for the legend on the ark appeared to be more perſect than. 
Falconeri had repreſented. it; and the letters were found to be, 
NE K, not N with an obliteration of two, letters, as he had 
ſtated the matter, and much leſs NQE, as on the Medicean coin. 
In conſequence of this, Monſ. Vaillant, who publiſhed his book. 
of Greek coins a few years after, admits. the .Qttoboni medal 
into his catalogue with the legend NEQK, which he renders. 


Neocarorum, and is followed in that reading. and Interpretation. 
by all the ſubſequent medaliſts. 


le] Fig. v, vi, vii. 8 
; FROM 
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Fon his quoting the Ottoboni inſtead of the Florentine coin 
for this reverſe, among the medals of Philip, it may. be ſuppoſed, 
either that he doubted the authenticity of the latter, or at leaſt 
thought the former a;more reſponſible coin. 


Turs diſagreement in the legend of the two medals l 
affected Falconeri's opinion, by depriving him of the Patriarch's 
name, on which the ſtreugth of his argument depended. - And, 
indeed, if both coins had been genuine, and the difference was 
ſuppoſed to ariſe only from a miſtake in the mint-maſter, the, 
error would more juſtly have been imputed to the Medicean coin, 
from the improbability of its bearing the name of Noah; where- 
as the word NEQK, on the other coin, expreſſed a title com- 


monly born by the Aſtatic cities, and * en expreſſed on 
their medals > 


Ir happens nafSitutately; ge the coin otr which Falconeri's 
diſſertation is founded, has been proved to be ſpurious. Pro- 
feſſor Gori, the Keeper of the Grand Duke's collection, whoſe: 
bil in medals, and particularly in thoſe under his care, gives 

the greateſt weight to his opinion, pronounces it to be a caſt 
coin, deſcribes its imperfections, and points out the particular 
appearance of its furface, commorr to- all fuch counterfeit coins, 
by ſaying, Porulis et ramentis ſcutet : Unwilling, however, to 
diſcredit either the Duke's cabinet, or Falconeri's judgement, 
he ſuggeſts that this counterfeit piece was ſubſtituted by fraud 
in the place of the genuine coin deſcribed by the author [4]. 
But if this is fact, may we not aſk, What is become of that 
genuine coin? Was it ſtolen, that the fraudulent profeſſor might 
keep it for ever ſecluded from human inſpeRion, and confine the 
enjoyment of it to his own ſole view? Would he not rather 


| [d] Muſeum Florentinum, tom. iii. p. 149. 


0 have 
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have been eto to diſpoſe of it to ſome of thaſs ropuluiid- 
magnificent collectors, who are known to ſpare no expence in 
the purchaſe of ſuch valuable Uniques ? But no genuine cb¹ of 
this impreſſion, with a fair legend on thecark is to be ſound in 
any other public collection; at leaſt as far as we ate in formed 
by the publiſhers of medals. There is one of them indeed in 
the King · of France's cabinet; but the Abbe Barthelemy. who is 
a very learned and ſkil ful medaliſt, expreſſes; his doubts, even 
almoſt to a diſbelief, | of the authenticity of that coin. His 
words are [e]: 4+ The imedaillon-of Philip with the ſame type, 
is preſerved in the king's cabinet; it is perfectly like to that 
<4 Falconeri has engtaved, but the two or three letters on the 
„ ark are entirely defaced. I have never beep ſatisfied with 
« this medal; the firſt glance of it is very unfavqurable, and 
our ſuſpicions encreaſe in proportion as, we examine it with 
more attention.“ There is another of theſe medals in the 
collection of the Earl of Pembroke U ], repreſented ; in the an- 
nexed plate, Fig. iv. which is all that. the preſent ſituation 
of that cabinet will permit us to a of it; but 1 hope it will. 
not be thought a hold, or diſreſpectful conjecture, to ſuppoſe,. 
that whenever that eallection ſhall be ſubmitted to public 
view, this, medaillon will prove to be ejuſdem farinae with that 
of Florence; and I am the more juſtified in this opinion, from 
the opportunities which I have bad of examining, three differ- 
ent ſpecimens of the ſame coin, all poſſeſſed by gentlemen of 
great worth, and moſt approved {kill iu the ſcience, The firſts, 
which may boaſt with that at Florence, of being in the moſt. 
entire preſervation, belongs to the Rev. Mr, Crofts; the figures 
and legend are perfect, and the dark-brown patten, fo « often ſeen. 
on genuine coins, is well imitated. Mr, Duane poſſeſſes an- 


Le] In his letter to Mr. Combe, on this ſubject. 
LJ] Fig. i. Portus & navigia, pl. Ixxix. 


other 


/ 
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f theſe, pieces, caſt (38. it ſhould ſeem) in the ſame 


| .amop[d the metal 1s; More Yellow, and it pret ds not to thoſs 
External marks of a antiquity which appear on "Mr. Crofts' 8 coin. 


4176 


The third is in Dr. 1 Hunter 8 cabinet, and (either on purpoſe, 
or by agcident). has. been broken into three or four parts, but 
is joined and holden. together in a rim of braſs, It bears the 
moſt exact reſemblance to the other two, except in point of 
preſer vation. The worthy poſſeſſors of theſe m edals, who ſo 
_ obligingly, favoured e with a ſight· of them, will not be diſ- 
pleaded, 1 hope, with my declaring from the moſt thorough 
conviction (and poſſibly not differing from them in opinion), 
that all three coins are ſpurious, and oom to have been caſt | in 
the ſame. mould. ow 
From theſe facts n mond follow, that, the Ottoboni and 
Chigi medaillens are the only genuine pieces extant of Philip 
with this reverſe. Of the latter e know, nothing except the 
name: but the former has ſtood the examination of meqaliſts, 
is ſupported by the authority of Vaillant, and may. have given 
bicth to the ſeveral ſpurious coips-which perhaps were caſt in 
imitation of it. For, whatever may be the real hiſtory repre- 
fented on this medaillon, the ark ſwimming on the waters, 
the two perſons in it, the dove with the branch, and the word 
NE Mk on the ark, ſo little different from NME, might have 
ſuggeſted the firſt hint, aud have been the great inducement to 
the falſifiers of coins to give importance and rarity to a genuine 
medaillon of this impreſſion,” by changing the word NEQK into 
NME. Alterations more bold and difficult have been frequently 
: practiſed to impoſe upon collectors; and the deceit of changing 
a few letters only on a genuine coin, is much more excuſable 
than fabricating a falſe one, eſpecially if it is formed without 
an archetype, and has no other foundation but the tancy of the 
maker. The Italians, who are very convel {ant in this kind ot 
| manufacture, 


» 
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manufacture, ande it as a venial fin, and the Abbe Vewoti, 


ſpeaking of the Florentine coin, ſuppoſes the word NE to have 
been formed on this, and on all the other genuine medals of this 
impreſſion, by an operation which he calls poliſhing the coin, as 
if repairing and falſifying were ſynonymous terms. The paſ⸗- 
ſage, however, to which I tefet, confirms what has — before 
advanced concerning the legend of this medal [g. 
Toon this was manifeſtly the moſt eaſy and OR me- 
thod of new modelling the coin in queſtion, yet it is ſotmie what 
remarkable, that no genuine medal of Philip fo altered exiſts in 
any collection. Poſſibly its extreme rarity may have prevented 
the fabricators from trying this experiment on it; for the fraud 
-appears to have been uniformly carried on (as 3 is evident from 
the above-mentioned ſpecimens), by caſting new medals, not 
by repairing old ones; ſo that on the whole we may ſubſcribe 
to Gori's opinion with which he concludes his diſſertation on 
this coin: | h 

« PRoOFECTO neminem fore arbitror, qui turbatis FEE IN 
<« hoc loci numiſmatis credere velit, in arc ſeriptum nomen 
NE [B.“ « 
Ix is rather unfortunate, that one of F alconeri's engravings 
ſhould repreſent a falſe medal Ii], and the other miſrepreſent a true 
one [A]; for we may allow the genuineneſs of Severus's coin, which 
is now in the French men 8 cabinet on the united authority of 


ſg] ben in W cujus lectio difficultatis plena eſt, accuratiſſimi 
Vaillantii auctoritatem ſequi : plurimos quippe alios in diverſas rapuit ſententias. 
Alii, ut in eo deſcriptum adſererent Noachi ciboton, et cataclyſmum, in navigii 
Jatere NNE ſeriptum voluere. Alii in eodem loco NHTQNN hoc eſt Maymnrwy 
xas Ar oovein legerunt: nam in per poliendo nummo iſtud NNE efformatum 
putamus, quod dicendum de genuinis omnibus, in quibus ita diſpoſitae literae 
obſervantur. In Num. Alb. Vatic, Tab. xlix. n. ii. p. 99. 
L P. 154. [i] Fig. ii. [ei Fig. vi. 
2 Monſ. 
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Monſ: Vaillantand the Abbe Barthelemy. It is, however, ſur- 
-prizing' that:Seguin's drawing of that coin ſhould repreſent the 
word on the ark to be NH Tra, and that Vaillant ſhould read 
it NEM²ñ as on the Ottoboni coin; but it is {till more extra- 
ordinary, that Seguin ſhould correct his firſt error by a ſecond: 
and acknowledge in the preface ts Fabooneri's diſſertation II]. 
that on a more accurate inſpection of the coin, he found the 
word on the ark to-be:NQE not NHTN, as he had before 
repreſented it; the two firſt letters of NQE, he ſays, were 
manifeſtly apparent, and the laſt not obſcurely diſcernible. 
But can any credit be given to two ſuch coutradictory accounts ? 
and how can either of mem be received againſt the more eſta- 
'bliſhed authority of nnn and all the other a 
Taten . 
Fnont the teclnbleste * 480 res at emblems on the 
inoduillows of Severus and Philip, it is natural to infer that the 
word inſcribed on the ark was the ſame in both; and ſo it 
appears by the Seguin and Ottoboni coins. On the other hand, 
the word NE is not to be -found on any except the ſpurious 
one at Florence, and thoſe which have been fabricated in the 
ſame manner. The true reading, therefore, being reſtored in 
the word NE Ek, the city where the coin was ſtruck, as well 
as the hiſtory repreſented / on the corn, are materially affected 
by the change, Theſe two ſyllables will then be the initials 
of NEQKOPan inſtead of terminating the word MarNHT N, and 
' corfſequently the city of Magneſia will loſe all its right to this 
medal. Apamea will enjoy it ſolely, and the union or 0pe0v018 
between thoſe two cities, ſpoken of by Venuti and other writers, 


I Prefixed to his notes on the Athletic inſcriptions, and ay to bie Diſſee- 
tation printed in Gronoyius, | 


Vor. IV. 1 25 ill 
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5 will vans, Ir will de ab eſe Frutieſs cid bench gab choſß iche | 
perſoinges,” WhO are fuppoſtil/ by a very Jeannedand 3ngaeious- 
awthor; to be here poitttbd out! unter- the titlen of AF - 
NH TE an oh rang ee xnthout: drce1or. alteration. wlll 
tand thus: in C341 100 bluogit nig 80e 3843 VT5HD10 


101 


DA hehe Ar BMER: "0 AHAB Ne 
thus rendered by Monſ. Vaillmit, 31619459 ont 5 no 2 
Sub Avtema Agontiiieta:tertium Apameofium: Neęocororgm. 
This explanation i the more; natural, asi the; nange of. Artemas- 
decurs on a oom of Caracalla, ſttusk; alſe at Hamea: err, 
nA TEMAr ATLAMESE $OINQN DPTDIAZ IA. 
Thers' is ala practor eatied-Artemnas, r Artemagus, 98:8 Sin. 
of Hereania. Etruſcila, ſtruck at Magusſia ad, Sipylum (a 
different city from that ad Maeandrum), which; i men- 
tioned by Vaillaut ami Hürduin, her rea thedegape thus, 
E ETP. AP TrRMAf MATNRT N ZLTAQT Lo} |: 
Hannu rx fuppoſes this eto have een dhe fame; perſan who: 
was practor of Apamea : Quem, & Apamenſium Phrygiae prae- 
<4orem ſuiſſe ſuo loco Ndimus C. Probably the word Ar- 
may be a contraction of the proper name Arts rende tema” 
 goras ; otherwiſe the Fault be anumeral, and the lege nd wi 11 be 
Artema tertium, as ON the other coin; but beſides. the diſtance 
of thoſe cities from each other, it f a. yery. improbable 
tuppoſition, that the ſame man ſhould-be; 7. as da 


[mJ Biyabt's Vindicaton of the Apamean medal) p. 1. 
[a]} Harduin s Nummi Anugey p- 285 e p. 98. This coin i is in 
the French king's cabinet. 7 


[9] This legend ſeems to confute Gori 8 qpinion, chat in the wb APTE» 
MADINHTON on Severus s medal, the ſytlable MA ſtands for the laſt in 
APTEMA and the firſt in MADNHTAQN /; but 'befades that this word dpes not 


really exiſt on the medal, he would be at a loſs to produce e lor ſuch a 
contradiction. | 33 


[?] Nummi Antiqui, P» 98, | YL iO 


and 
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and in the ſame period af his office i 15 both cities. This point, 
bowgyer, is pot material, to, the preſ eſent gueſtion. But it has 
begu; objeRed Wh regard, $9 the ward NEQK, that Apa 
mea does, nat APPEALsr 15 any. ooin pr. gt "record, to have 
enjoyed. the e ovgh the city of Maghneſia did, as is 
| evident, from a medal of Maximus, quated b 1 Harduin OY 

Mar NHTN RAID THE APTEMIAOZE..., 
This objection, eee pegative, LEA EY | 
thought copclyſives; Hr, if the legends. 050 eſe medaillons of 
Severus and Philip are * Saule. they. will be. inet to 
eſtabliſh this fact. 

WIA has been 9 ſaid late only to the auhc 
condition, and legend of the - medals i in queſtion ; but the — 
material, and indeed the moſt difficult part of the enquiry, is 
the ĩmport af theſe emblematical figures on their reverſe, and 
the hiſtory intended to he repreſented by chem, The public 
has already before them three different opinions on this fabject. 
That which aroſe from Falconeri! 8 diſſertation, and 1 18 adopted 
by Mr. Bryant {r}, which ſuppoſes this reverſe to allude to 
the Noachic deluge : That of Vaillant, and other ſub⸗ 
ſequent medaliſts, who make it to be deſcriptive of Deugalian's 
flood: And the third opinion is that of Father Harduin, W which 
differs from both theſe, and, as uſual, 1s, fingular-1 in its kind ; 
for he tells us, that the ark. floating among the waters repre- 
ſents the Ar, of Aram, between the rivers Marſyas, 
Obrim 8 and Orgas; that figures within and without 
the ark dengte the Emperor ; ani [RY their up-lifted l hands, 
and the dove with the branch, are emblems of the peace and 
tranquillity procured for Aſia in general, and for this city in 
particular, by Severus's conqueſt over the Parthians. It may 


be ſofficient merely to mention this aſt, which ſeems to want 
both date and concluſion. 


1 
Lr ] ** of Antient Mythology, vol. 11. P+ 230. 
X 2 
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Tas firſt of theſe hypotheſts, as 1 Have before "obſerved! 
was very materially affected by the acknowledged ſpuriouſheſs 
of the Florentine coin. The 10 ppoſed name of the Patriarch - 
being rejected, and {Re "4ribs"1ohehe't reſtored, the figures ant 
emblems are tk to rell their own ſtoty, -whethet it relate to the 

flood of Noah, to that of Deucalion, or to: e ether ovent: 'of. 
a different nature and period; * WIN, 

II is confeſſedly difficult tofu pda r fac in the Mos» 
FHaical hiſtory 1 e repreſented and deſtribed on a coin of 
the lower empite, ſtruck in A city of Aſia, where neither the 

inhabitants nor, the mint -maſters can well be ſuppofed to have 
been either Jews or Chriſtians. Had they: been 16, tliey could: 
not have undertaken to record this event in fo public a manner; 
without the permiſſion of the Emperor; and ſhould it be further 
ſuppoſed, that Philip was a convert to Chriſtianity, which 
thoſe learned writers, Monſ. Tillemont;' and''Hvet; have at- 
tempted to prove [ 5], yet even this would not folve the difficulty, 
becauſe the fame reafon could not be applicable to the ſimilar 
reverſe on the coin of Severus, who was confeſledly + a werten 
and a violent perſecutor of the Chriſtians. 

Ir would certainly give great weĩght to this opinidn, if 
ſome 'charaReriſtical marks could be pointed out on the coin 
peculiar to the ſcriptural hiſtory of the flood, and not ap- 
plicable to that of Deucation. And ſuch at firſt ſight appear 
to be the two birds, one repreſented fitting on the ark, the 
other flying towards it with a branch in its claws; provided 
that the former be ſuppoſed a raven, and the latter a dove; 
becauſe both are mentioned as having been ſent out by Noah 
to diſcover whether the waters were abated: but, on the other 


' [5] And were ably anſwered by father Monelia, * Dominican Fri rier, in a 
treatiſe intituled, De utriuſque Philippi Religione. Sce Gori' s Diſſertation. on this 


coin. | 
1 . bang, 
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kand, it cannot be alſerted. that the former is intended for a 

raven; and if it were, medaliſts have found an alluſion from 
to blackneſs of that bird. to the antient name of Apamea [], 
which according to Pliny [] was. firſt called Celaenae, and ac- 
cording to Stephanus K,. The eagle alſo (for ſo Harduin 
thinks it to be) was an emblem of this. city, and appears on- 
its medals; and the bird on the wing reſembles an eagle on 
Se verus's medaillon, though in Philip's s it is more like a deve. 


But theſe two birds are equivocal emblems,. for according to 
Plutarch {x] the dove attended Deucalion, and was a token to 
him of the increaſing. tempeſt by his return to the ark, and of. 
fair weather when he came back no more; and Abydenus, as 
quoted by Euſebius E] in relation to that deluge, ſpeaks of birds. 
in the Plural as thrice ſent out by Siſuthrus. The branch, 
indeed, is not taken notice of by any profane hiſtorian, and the 
1 account repreſents only a leaf in the birds mouth... 

T nx tradition of · the Deucalionic flood being ſuppoſed more 
recent, and better preſerved in the minds of. the heathen, by 
forming a remarkable aera in their hiſtory of the world, was a 
more probable object of their attention; eſpecially when it is 
conſidered, that. many ſuch alluſions to different parts of profane 
hiſtory are to be found. on their coins; but the repreſentation 
of Noah's flood would: be a fingle inſtance of ſcripture hiſtory 
recorded on a heathen medal. | | 

Ir is with the greateſt diffidence that I. preſume to doubt any 

opinion advanced by that moſt learned and ingenious author, 
whoſe Analyſis of antient. Mythology has enriched the public 
with ſuch a treaſure of learning, and who, with a goodneſs of 

#:] Corvum. vero db nigrorem ſymbolum eſſe quandoque Celaenes, 
Gori's Diſſert. de Num. Apam. in Muſeo. Florentino, t. iii. p. 154. 
„ 29. 


Lx De Solertia A; Tom. 11. p.968. edit. Francfart, 1 $99» 
O] Praep. Erangel. p. 41% Paris, 1628. 
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Heatt equal” to the extent of his abilities, Has applied them. to 
Muſtrate many important troths revealed in ſacred -biſtory.” As 
He wanted not various and abundant proofs of this event, he 
may Well be Jatkifted in iltoftrating his ether arguments by the 
mention of the Apamean coin of Phitip3 but as his. reaſoning, 
ſo far as the letters on che ark are concerned, was founded on 
the ſuppoſed authenticity of 'this coin, for which he ought not 
to be 1 5 anfwerable; the caſe may polſibly now appear ts 
him in a different: light, at leaſt he will only draw his conclu- 
fions frotn the number, attitude, &. of the figutes on the re- 
verſe: and, though the words NES and NE, under the conduct 
of his able pen, may be taught to ſpeak the fame language; 
yet the addition of a final K ſeems te determine the word; to a 
different meaning; and inſtead of conveying the name of a Deity; 
or a Patriarch, points out a rifle or oo CORE apnea 
where the medal was ſtruck, * | 

Tus objection may be thought of | more denbegvenos Gam 
a difquiſttion concerning the form of the ark, as repreſented on 
the medal, whether it be intended to zepreſent a ſquare or quin- 
quelateral veſſel; whether it be open at top, or covered with a 
flat or angular roof. Mr. Bryant's repreſentation [s] undoubtedly 
differs from thoſe in the Mufeum Flotentinum, the French 
king's cabinet, and the Numiſmata Pembrochiana, as appears 
by the annexed plate, wherein they are all faithfully. repreſented 
from the original engravings; but he cannot be charged with any 
confiderable deviation fom Faleoneri's engraving, which probably 
was his archetype. The difference conſiſts chiefly in this, that 
the deſcending line, which is drawn in Mr. Bryant's plate from 
the back of the ark, and is loſt behind the ſecond figure, forms 

a larger angle with the fide or end line of the ark, than it does 
in Falconeri's, and therefore conveys the idea of an angular 
roof ; whereas that line in Falconeri approaches fo near to a 


[] Fig. vii. compared with Ne. v. and vi. 


Perpen- 


Dr „Mikrxs on the 8 Mat 
perpendicular, 70 1; maj 


the eye rather as the end. 


a ſcem to to 
in perſpective of AP. opęn⸗ 14 or veſſel, whoſe ſides are-of equal. 


height. II is evident, however, Hom: Falconeri's deſcription of 


the coin, 


de tigilli erect, was under 


Mae en 


| the tranſverſe 455 reſting on what he calls the 
by him · to repreſent a covering: 

the figures.; 24 1 it ſeems immaterial: 
at foof was flat or angular: nox, indeed, can any 


ſatisfactory conel uſion. be drawn from the delineation of the ſpu- 


rious coin of Philip, 4» 


DD 


nor even from the three di 


£11 


ferent: "repreſen+- 


tatious id CAN, medallion of, Severus, exhibited iu this. 


—— 1 hic KS: 
extend .th N 0 


curacy or th 


during 


at ion even 


maint-ma 


ae 


according. to Mt a ſe. ideas and mile table 
figure might repreſent all, Open or a cover 
$N;Arks. à ſuggeſtum OF A temple; eſpecially on the ts winted | 
the latter part of the empire, ig the 4 Aſiatic Provinces, L 
"Nox does it: ſeem, matgrial to enquire into the ſize of the ark, 
gr. the number of perſons repreſented without or Within it; | 
for it was not the iptention, much lefs was It within the capa- 


er cannot much be depended 


on, 
Fn petive,. the Age 
building, a boat or 


re 


ſome inſtances,. vary from each other, Iwould 
the com irſelf, wherech the ac- 


city, of the mint · maſter 60 include ſuch a variety of facts or 


perſonages within the narrow compaſs of a fingle reverſe. It. 
was thought ſufficient, if he could mark the hiſtorical fact by 
one or two leading and well-known circumſtances; ſo that if 


the Noachie deluge had been the object of his work, he could 


not have deſeribed all the perſons contained in that veſſel: 


much lefs could he have found room for the variety of animals 
preſerved in it. The reſtoration of mankind, whether by 
Noah's or Deeuealion's flood, was juſtly depicted in the per- 
ſons of a male aud fernale, whom hiſtory has pointed out as 
the Parents of the an world. 5 are repreſented in 


one 
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one part. of the reverſe in ah ark floating on the waters, in an- 
other part as juſt landed from it, with uplifted hands, inithank- 
fulneſs to the Deity for their preſervation. The repetition of the 
figures, far from being an objection to either of thoſe hiſtories, 
ſeems rather to give an additional illuſtration to the coin, and to 
aſcertain the fact, by exhibiting the two | perſotis in different 
ſituations. This liberty is ſometimes taken. in hiſtorical paint- 


ings, and the ſame figure appears in various. parts of the pio- 
ture. 


Bur whether the ſacred or. profane kiſtory of the dung was 
the obje& of this reverſe, the word inſcribed on the ark will 'be 
of very little uſe in explaining the figures. - For, according to 
Vaillaut, the word NEQK mult be ſubſtituted inſtead of Nek. 
The Abbé Barthelemy thinks that authority is wanting for both, 
and that neither of the words can be fairly traced on any of the 
genuine medals. with this reverſe; ſo that, NQE appearing only 
on the ſpurious medaillon of Philip, it will be to no purpoſe to 
contend for it, either as the name of the Patriarch, or, accord- 
ing to Mr. Barrington Ia], as the dual of the] pronoun Era, put 
into the mouths of Deucalion and Pyrrha, to expreſs their fitua= 
tion, and alluding to that paſſage in Ovid's Metam. lid, 1. 


Nos duo turba ſumus.“ 


For it is apprehended that this pronoun 18 ; aware fo pelt with an 
J, and therefore, until ſome authority can be 46 hay either 


from MSS or printed books, of its being written with an E, 


neither the ſpelling, nor the meaning here given, can be Juſtified 
from the Greek language. 


Ir is alte well known to all thoſe who are it. with 
medals, that they hardly ever ſpeak a language like this. The 
office of the mint-maſters was of a public and ſerious naturgs 


4] See the preceding Diſſertation, p. 315, & ſeqq. 


They 


— Mae 1 

They were employed in-repreſenting the ceremonies of religion, 
aud the events of Riſtory, iu the plalurſt and rooſt UiteHigubls | 
Kittinier, ö the piblis Inforthatioi and, thow 
de tber t ifs; yet they ebuld have nothing to 

With poctry. ie aß de jut matter of doubt, whether the 

bande ür writings of Obid were known to the Apattiontis, Sruatet 

ar $66 thil& diftince frott Totmis, the place of chat poet's t6fi- 

dence. It may be thought Rf leſs probable, that they Mould = 
be 15 finliarifed to his works as to zllude'to them on 10 18. 
warkable an event by the application of 4 fingle prondun, Which 
did not convey bw much itiforctiation as might be leatned from 
the number and attitude of the figures themſelves: but this, 
being only matter of opinion, muſt be referred to the judgement 
of the reader. ; 

Bur is there no other event to which theſe medals might 
refer? were there no religious or hiſtorical facts relative to Apa- 
mea, the circumſtances of which may not have been tranſmit- 
ted to poſterity, though they were well known at that time to 
the- Apameans? Is any thing more frequent on the medals of 

the Aſiatic cities than the repreſentation of their local deities, 
temples, images, altars, and ceremonies of worſhip ? Why may 
not the building repreſent a temple dedicated to ſome marine or 
river deities, ſituated, as the coin here repreſents it, at the con- 
fluence of, or upon the Apamean rivers, with the images of 
thoſe deities in the temple? and may not the figures ſtanding 
near the temple repreſent Worſhipers, Prieſls, Editui or Newxopos, 
eſpecially as one of them is veiled like a Prieſt, and their right- 
hands are lifted up in the poſture of adoration or thankſgiving ? 
May not this have been a celebrated temple, for which games 
were inſtituted in the ceremonial of their worſhip, under the 
preſidency of an Aywvobs)a ; and to which, on ſuch a ſuppoſition, 
Vol. IV. | Y y the 


546 Dr. Miuas 9 Medal, 


the title of Neweoguy might be applicable. But, ax nothing, can 
be produced from hiſtory, from the ſtate of theſe medals, or 
from their legends, to determine preciſely the fact to which they 


allude, there is ſtill ample room left for further conjecture ; the 
principal object of this paper having been to; ſhew che GH 
gol medals under wage. e bur 
0 8 3 and rather, to fw what ganſe- 
2 x 1 hn coal D 0 


on 
1e- May 1 de, it ms 


185 and 


medaliſts to be genuine. 
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4 


Read at the Society of Antrepanres, Jan. 23, 1977. | 


_ 4 . . , p * 


IR. Parany,ln his vindication of the Apamean Medal Ia. 
"ſeems not to be ſenſible of any other obje&ion to his 
hypotheſis than that taken notice of by the anonymous author 

there alluded to; though this writer appears ſo little ace. 
quainted either with medals or Greek (for if we.retain his 


reading, Or. B. APXI. becomes inexplicable), that he ſcarcelx 


2 Page 6, line 21. 


* ſeemed 
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ſeemed worthy of the notice of a gentleman ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed for his learning and abilities. But thoſe who are more 
converſant with this branch of ſcience entertained doubts of the 
authenticity of the letters N.Q.E. and even of the medal itſelf, 
nor were the letters N. H. T. q. N. on the medal of. Severus, free 
from the ſame ſuſpicions. The two medals we have of Philip in 
England are certainly falſe. . That quoted by Falconieri had 
already been declared falſe by Gori [5}, who, out of tenderneſs 
to the character of Faleonieri, ſuppoſed it to have. been 
changed; but, in order to obtain every infotmation the nature of 
the enquiry would allow, I requeſted our worthy member Dr. 
Hunter, who had a correſpondence with the learned abbe . 
Barthelemy, keeper of the King of France's cabinet of coins, 


where the medal of Severus, quatyd by Falcanieri, is proferercy | 
totratifinit to him the following note. 


„Tun 'evins of Apamea in Phrygia having lately been the 
ſubject of much converſation zmoiig the litergtĩi in England, 1 
take the liberty to trouble you for your opinion in regard to 
the genuineneſs of the medal of Severus mentioned by Vaillant 
in the King's cabinet with the following legend. EOl. Ar aNo- 
OETOT. APTEMA. T. AUJAMESN. NEQ. Type, the ſtory of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha. Falconieri, who has publiſhed the ſame 
medal, reads it EIII. AFMNO@ETOY. APTE. MATNHT aN. 
AFAMEQN. Whether either, or which, of the two is the zrue 
reading, I muſt beg you to determine. I ſhall likewiſe be mp | 
obliged to you for avy information relative to the coin of Philip 
ſenior, with a ſimilar type, mentioned by Falconieri and Vaillant, 


be Sed qued nune prac manibus habemus, proculdubio ex aho genuino 
antiquo typo ex preſſus ac conflatus eft ;, quare ſuſpfeandi anfa pracbe tur pro 


genuino, quod vidit Oftavins Falconerius, hoc ipſum a ſagaci aliquo homme 
inter videndum poſtmodum fubititutum eſſe. Muſ. Flor. vol. vi. p. 149. 


though 


* 


Rae abet af th Appracas Mcdele 3 


though 4 have. . Jirgle dens ig my ama, mind. ; Gori, Jon: 
r hay erted nt he Florentine cabinet. e e, 
are two in London whigh ee ſuppoſed p he tue 
but ace, πν “n,. at ſo. A lle pamphlet of: Mr. Rry aut, 
wüch I hent the haut i {on wen. has given 1iſp 2 
enquiry. bn den Wil ae: 2 APFEMADNAT ph 


* rl, inferi 
APF but has taken; ng die of i — 
preſs, Ie Dr. Hunte colletion..thers is- Lal f he.” 
ſane metal, 528, and type, Wh only. A0AMER-, APTEs 
without any other word. Theſe. two gains, with ſome gthers 
_ algady pullifhed, Mar tend 40 Explain, the medal of Severus, 
Wig poorer ren ny mo thre" Your 
opinion of the. word APTEM. aperticular favour. J 

To theſe queries the ingenious Abbe, * ſredable for 
ning and 


bis politeneſs, and Sffepiez, than Bis gr 
— long. the following aper: 

£ Tax medallion of Apapmea repreſenting on ons fide the head 
of Severus, aud on abe re the ſtom of Deucalion and Pyrrha, |. 
& in the King's cabinet. It is the ſame that Vaillant has pub: we 
liſhed, of which Fetzuin dons the drawing to Falconieri, and is | 
well preſerved. The ipſcription round the head 1 is ATT. K. A. 
CENT. O rl: on the reverſe Em APQNOQETOY 


APTEMAT. AILAMEQN. 

| «1 ys 'nat know why ſome haye pretended to read upon the | 
ark or js theſe five letters NH TN. There is nothing to be 
ſeen byt the letter N followed by two or three others, of which 
there remain only the fighteſt traces, or, to freak more accu- 


Le] See the plate prefixed to theſe Ions, No. 2. 
(4) Ibid. No. 1 & $57 l 
| 3 | rately, 


N Abbe Hau rue an! Ms Cue, Ms C' Remarks ion 
— E — . — 
diſt J to 3 

be ie 3 — nob udo. enen re 
AAA, stile Andhutities have never eh 
tertained the IU aboor the getivinieneft of! this' cbellal; 
and: iridocd'r16 Wh min rip, the fran of the Jeter} and the- 
weight, ſestn ts. kühe ü a pte! A id uit why 
44 ene e eee eee, due 


we Il S Cd bn Its drigraved · it be 
medal of HN Cardin! While Idas at 
noe — te ſwite with che entztuvings and the abbé's 


eiplanations ; But as'T Was f chief lime - perſuaded? that, upon 
theſe tiedations of Apamed we ſheuid always read EINE er- 
Nrak, I did not eahie the letters repreſantech vt the ark with 
ſufficient attention, aid 1 ee, by my notes; that I attended onlyo 
to the legend ! itt che ooiitour.” Ae 38 He Rin as that in the King's 
cabinet, except that in the word AP TEM AT. the &'is ſeparkted 
from the F by a point. This, I'think; 'abbeE Ventiti! has re- 
marked. In the engtavings we ſee two letters l, followed 

by ſome points. The abe Ie welded to'think that NEGK was | 
formed flom M. A 
I nave already obſerved, that * rſt 1 fuppo nap Sooke the ſame al- 
teration: but T dare not inſiſt upon ſuck 4 oon jecture. Apamea 
is not dignified with the Neocorate o any of its medals, at 
leaſt I know none that give it this title. By what chance then 
came it to be only expreſſed upon thoſe which, repreſerit 1 the 
ſtory of Deucalion and Pyrrha? 5M 
In 1762, Father Khell publiſhed at Vienna ſome works of father 
Froelich, under this title, « Eraſmi Froelich de familia Vaballathi 
e numis illuſtrata, Accedunt ejuſdem adpendiculae duae ad nu- 
% miſmata antiqua a Cl. Vaillantio olim edita.“ In. the ſecond of, 
3 theſe 


AR kate 6 3 


GEBA; 0n:the,reverſe-thei ſame type as upon the medal of 8e. 
verus; in the anergue AHAMENN and nomanic of a magittate; 
upon the ſaae oi che ark N. Fatbet Frorheh pretends that 
cheſe two lowers are clearly expreſſed upon tha medal. and 


although he is perſuaded that the ark contains Noah and his 


Wife, knawa to the Greeks: under the name ef Deucalion and 

Pyrrha, yet he does not venture to, aſſert that ve bought to read 
NE, Na, Naa, or even; NNe the termination of the word 
HEPPAMHN Ns of which the firſt .Jerters in the :cdntour of 
the medal are totally ohliterated. This conjefture; ſuppoſes that 


the reverſe - of the medal had a legend, and. father Froelich 


imagines that there remain ſome traces of it: it is. not, 
however, eaſy to judge of the authenticity of this medal. 
Taz medallion. of Philip with; the: ſame. ty pe is preſerved 


in the King's cabinet. It is perfectly ike: thati which Fal- 
conĩeri has engraved, but the two or three letters ond the arK 
are entirely defaced. 1 have never been ſatisfied with this medal. 
The firſt glance of it is very unfavourable, and our ſuſpicions 
increaſe in proportion as we examine it with more attention. 


F alconieri, p. 251. has cited three medals of Apamea with 
the head of Philip:: one in the cabinet of the Grand Duke, with 
the name of NME clearly expreſſed; but this coin is falſe ac- 
cording to Gori, who, to ſave the credit of Falconieri, ſuppoſes 
that a falſe medal has been ſubſtituted: for actue one. The 
ſecond medal cited by 'Falconieri be longed to. Cardinal Otto- 


boni 3 in this, only the letter N was to be ſeen. The third was 
the property of Cardinal Chigi, the letters entirely defaced: 


So they are Mn belongiog tothe King: if they are io upon your 


nn 440 coins, 


K Pee the 


type which makes the objeR of our preſent enuviry. On one ſide, 
dhe beadpf Marinus, Arr. KN. OBEA;CEOVoMAKPEINOC, | 
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colns, che Hine lettelu prettiely bre 'fornd' defrayed! framed 
npon the N medal of Phridipy hi the legend in rhe D, 
is upon alt. Woll ,, obe lealt very gebe This ade 
ſingulacity-is uud inthe wü medals of 'Severuny and in That 
of Macrimm. 1 know very won tat 'theſs betten Being 
on a part in relief have beets mot expvieed te fricea wn e 
others; but it is nevertheleſd "extraordinary, ee 
nat be preſetvid entre ν my; feof niue metals. 
On conſidering all theſe numero, it apps to "ets 
probable that the word in queſtion begun with Net; aud that 
perhaps it contained only theſe tw] o lerters. What they mean, 
or whether they have betn added n he 700 & u fü, I 
dont't know y; and it is but one · of che innumsstable purticulars 
relating to medals, on which I muſt avknowledge-rivy igno- 
rance. This, however, I will venture to” #fitm that fortfinig 
at preſent appears to agthoriſe us to rèad NE, NES; or NEHx. 
' by the medallions of Philip in italy are not mote authentic 
ban thoſe in the Ning's, or Dr. Hunter's cabinet; we may 
eaſily trace the progreſd of the fulſiſſer. Ne Had copied the 
reverſe of the medal of Severus, and took the legeid Erl: II. 
ATP. AAkSANATO r. B. APRIL. AITAMESIN' fron another medal 
of Philip, ſtruck in ther ſame city, upon: which we pond unn 
the ſame inſcription. ks 
The tetmination NUTON,. which forty tithe! thokght 
they diſcovered on the medal of Severus, his miſled Mr: Bryant, 
and before him F alcomeri, Buonnarotti; and ſome otliet anti- 
quaries ; who joining the letters NH TN with the laſt letters 
of the legend, have formed the word MATNH TN. But the 
word APTEM, or APTEMA, is certainly the abbteviation of 
the name of a magiſtrate, for the following teaſotis: '1|t, it 
was not the cuſtotm to expreſs upon a medal the quality 9 of a 
magiſtrate 


Mr. BavANr's Vindication of the Apamean Medal. 353 
| magiſtrate without mentioning his name; which muſt be the 
caſe if we allow the application of Mr. Bryant: 2dly, on a 
1 ſmall braſs, deſcribed by Vaillant, and preſerved in the 
King's cabinet, having on one ſide the head of Caracalla 
oppoſite to that of Plautilla, and on the reverſe an eagle, in the 
contour EIII. APTEMA.” r. *ANAMEIC.' KOINON. @PYTDIQN. 
the point between the ſecond A and the I is very viſible ; it 
ſeparates alſo theſe two letters on the medallion of Seven, 4 in 
the Vatican: 3dly, on a medal of the ſame prince, ſtruck at 
Gordiana in Galatia, and deſcribed by Vaillant, we read Et. 
ATP: IOTMANOT. TOY: APTEMA. APX. A, &c. this 
Aurchus Julianus was then the fon of an Artemagoras ; : 
from which it follows, that APTEMA muſt be the name of 4 
magiſtrate, Mr. Pellerin calls him RP AER and I think 
he is right. 5 
Tux medal you cite after Mr. Pellerin, tom. ii. des vines, 
pl. xliii. is very accutately repreſented ANAME. AAEZAN.. 
AP TEM. that is to ſay, ALAMEQN, AAEE ANA POT. APTEMATO- 
POT. I put theſe two names in the genitive caſe, becauſe ſuch _ 
appears to me to have been the uſage obſerved on the medals of 
Apamea. By the medals of Severus and Philip we ſee that 
Artemagoras filled one of the principal dignities under the firſt 
of theſe princes; and Alexander under the ſecond, It is natural 
ta conclude, that Alexander on Mr, Pellerin's medal was ſon of 
an Artemagoras ; very probably of that Artemagoras mention- 
ed on Dr. Hunter's medal; for you know that among the 
Greeks, the eldeſt of the grandſons took the name of the grand- 
father; and thus two names were perpetuated alternately, 
during many generations, in the ſame family: 
LASTI , I thiuk, we ſhould not ſuſpect the medal of Seve- 


rus ſolely on account of the ſingulacity of the type, nor, on the 
- Yet, IV. Z 2 


otlier 
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other hand, ſhould we lay too much ' ſtreſs on it. The Greeks 
long before this medal was {truck were acquainted with Deucas» 
lion's deluge; and particular circumſtances may have engaged 
Il the inhabitants of Apamea 0 revive the * of it on their 
4 | medals. | y 
1 Le FATHER Froekich, i in binn the medallion of dune 
endeavours to form ſome conjectures about theſe circumfiances. 
He ſays, page 97. Arbitror itaque Auguſtum et Auguſtam 
« extra arcam, velut novum Noe, ſeu Deuealionem et Pyrrham 
s effictos, quo ſymbalo eos velut conſervatares humani generis 
4 aut reparatores, graecula adſentatione, honorarent Apameni.“ 
But, if we ehuſe to indulge ſuch eonjectures as theſe, we ſhall 
lf find more probable ones to explain the medal of Severus. 
4 Sxvxnxvs, knowing the name of Antoninus to be in great 
| i eſteem among the Romans, cauſed his fon Caracalla to aſſume 
Wl it, in order to render himſelf more agreeable to the people ; and 
i | 1 about the time that theſe medals were ſtruck, he married Cara- 
I calla to Plautilta; he likewiſe ſet out on a progreſs to regulate 
Wl the affairs of the Eaſt; and preparations were made for cele- 
brating the Secular Games. All thefe cireumſtanees were un- 
Mg doubtedly fufficient to warm the imagination of the Greeks. 
| Severus and his fon were, in their eyes, the precious remains of 
a family who had been the happineſs of the empire, and whom 
the Gods had preferved to perpetuate this happinefs. You per- 
| ceive, Sir, with what facility we may extend all thefe ideas; 
Wl but you hkewife perceive how little ſtrefs I lay on them. EF 
0 am not fo eager to penetrate the ſecrets of the Apameans, as I 
am to ſhew my readineſs to anſwer the queſtions contained im 
| | your letter. I am not able to give you greater eclairciflements. 
1 on this ſubject, as I love rather to doubt than decide.” 


Tus 
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Tavs far the learned Abbe, who has been fo very full on 
this ſubject, that it ſeems needleſs to enlarge. upon it. The 
letters NE, which for years have milled 1 ingenious antiquaries, 
muſt now: be — indeed, int Alf probability, no letters 
- were originally on che ark; but ſome perſon, ſtruck with the 
ſingutarity of the type, thought fit 40 enertaſe tha aſturiſhment 
in others, by faintly adding with a tool the letter N, and an 
imperfect letter or two following: and as no authority now 
remains for reading NHT N, the new ſet of beings called Arti- 
magnetes will of courſe. vaniſh, But if Mr. Bryant, or any 
other gentleman, who think a different inference fhould be 
drawn from that which ſeems to ſtrike the learned Abbe, they 
certainly have a right to their opinion; the authenticity. of the 
medal of Severus, and the true reading, are now eſtabliſhed for 

them; and valeant ee valere poſſunt. ar oC? 


— 
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XXIV. Account of Coins, &c. Jak in die ging up wo , 
| Foundations. of ſome old Houſes near the Church of 
St. Mary Hill, London, 1774. * the Rev, Dr. | 
Griffith, Rector of that Church. | 


Read at the Socizrx of ANTIQUARIES, March 6, 1976. | 


To EDWARD KING, Ex 


DEAR ITY 


HERE fend you, according to your defire, a particular 
account of the coins found in my pariſh, of which I before 
ſhewed you ſome ſpecimens, If, on looking over this account, 
you ſhall think it worth the notice of the reſpectable Society of 
Antiquaries, you are extremely weleome to lay it before them. 
I am, Sir; 
Your faithful, humble fervant, 


St. Mary Hill, | | 
Feb. 27, 1770. GUYON GRIFFITH. 


ON the 24th of June 1774, a number of labourers were 
employed in preparing a foundation for a large ſugar 
warehouſe, intended to be built upon the ſcite of feveral old 
houfes that had been pulled down for that purpoſe, near St. 
Mary Hill church, on the eaſt ſide of Love Lane, | 
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Wald der has cleated away the ground to the depth of 
fourtech or fiſteen-feet below the level of the ſtreet, they truck” 
with their pick-axes an earthen veſſel that ſtood upright in 
the ground, about eighteen or twenty inches beneath the brick 
pavement of a cellar. There immediately fell out a confiderable 
number of round pieces of metal, moſt of them very black, 
and many fo much decayed as to crumble to pieces in handling. 
But the labourers, ſuppoſing they were of ſome value, had be- 
gun to put many of them into their pockets, when the foreman 
of the work coming up, and obſerving the decay of the pieces 
he firſt ſaw, told the men they were not at all worth their mind- 
ing ; upon which many of them were thrown immediately into 
the rubbiſh-cart, that happened to ſtand near. However, on 
examining ſome more of them which were well preſerved, he 
found them very ſolid, and readily changing to the colour of 
ſilver, when rubbed; he therefore took a handful of them him- 
ſelf, and let the labourers take the reſt; yet, having been ſcat- 
tered about at firſt, and confuſedly gathered up afterwards, 
numbers of them were mixed with the rubbiſh, and carried 
along with it to the lay-ſtall. And, accordingly, when the 
carter was applied to, ſoon afterwards, to ſearch among the 
rubbiſh he had ſhot down, he got ſome of it ſifted over, and by 
that means between forty and fifty pieces were recovered. 
Wiruix the earthen veſſel that was broken by the pick-axes, 
was found a ſmaller one, lying with its mouth downwards, and 
covering a number of coins that were in the fineſt preſervation, 
and many of them ſcarce diſcoloured at all. Among them lay 
a fibula, of fine gold, very neatly wrought in filligree: : in the 
center of it was ſet a fapphire ; and in the margin, four pearls, 
af which three quly remained. See pl. XXI. fig. i. and ii. 
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Tun larger of the two catthen. veflcls, barmg been kroken 
into ſeveral pieces, was ddt preſerved with any tute. It was 
of a blueiſh- coloured earth, of a cloſe texture;- abqut a 1 | 
of au inch thick; and was judged to contamn wear WY RY 
its ſhape was like that of an urn. 

Tas ſmaller veſſel, which remains entire, 46 of a drovenich 
earth, inclining to red, of a tony, granulated texture, about an 


eighth of an inch thick, and bears ovident marks of has ing been 


uſed for the melting of metal; but is of a diftereut ſhape from 
our modern crucibles, as wilt appear from the encloſed ſketeh of 
it, fig. iii. It contains four ounces and a half troy meaſure, is 
three inches and a quarter long, two inches and a quarter high, 
and two inches and an eighith wide at its greateſt breadth, for 


it gradually contracts itſelf into a lip at one end. 


Id regard to the coins themſelves, it is not eaſy to judge how! 
many there were at firſt, nor what number of them was pre- 
ſerved ; but thus much may be depended upon: that between 
three and four hundred of them having been carefully exa- 
mined, they were found to conſiſt entirely of the pennies of 
Edward the Confeſſor, Harold II. and William the Conqueror. 
And it is remarkable, that in an earthen veſſel, containing above 
200 pennies, found in June 1739, at Dyns Marſh in Lydd be- 
tween Dengeneſs and Lydd, on the land late Payne's, now 
Samuel Jeak's, eſq. of Rye, by a carpenter putting down a 
fence poſt, they likewiſe appeared, on examination, to belong to 
one or other of the ſame three monarchs. In both inſtanees, 
there were many exact halves and warden, intermixed with the 
whole pennies. 

AMoNG the pennies of Edward (which proved confideraly 
above half of the number examined) were many fine ſpecimens 
of fix known types, correſponding to N* 1. 8. and 17. of Ed- 


ward, in tab. vi. and N' 25. 3 5: and 42. in tab, vii. of Hickes's 
Theſaurus, 


As 


As the ſovereign penny (or whole length figure ſeated in 
ba Was a type peculiar ta the Confeſſor, till Henry III. in 
125%, made it ip the pattern for his gold penny, it was thought 
worth while, in examining thoſe pieces of Edward, to note down 
their different moneyers and towns, of which the former 
a mounted to 2, the latter to 16: and it may not be amiſs ta 
ſabjoin a liſt of them, eſpecially as I apprehend, that out of theſe 
16 towns, only four af them with this type have been publiſhed. 
Bz$ipss the fix knows types above mentioned, there were two 
others of this king, which were unknown before. See the plate. 

Tur ene has a profile head on its obverſe, and on its reverſe 
Four martlets ; which reverſe, till this piece was diſcovered, 
was wy IN ſoppoſed to have been N hve to the Con- 
feflor's /overeign petmy. 

Tur other has the ſame reverſe as N* 17, referred to above; 
but differs fra it very materially in the obverſe; having the 
profile head turned to the right, and without either arm or hand 
to ſupport the ſceptre; beſides ſome other diſtinguiſhing cir- 
eutaſtances,, It is obſervable, that this piece was along with 
thoſe which I mentioned above as having been recovered from 
| the rubbiſh on the lay-ſtall. * 
Amoxs the pennies of Harold II. were 31 different moneyers; 
dad 22 towns ; and many very fair ſpecimens of the only known 
type of this King, viz. on the obverſe, a profile head, generally 
with a ſceptre, but ſometimes without it; and for a reverfe, the 
veord K 

How this fingular word came to be: placed on the overſe of 
this king, as alſo on that of Edward the Coufeſſor, William I. 
and Henry I. and of no other, may be matter of curious ſpe- 
culation to the hiſtorical Autiquary. 


Tune opinion of Sir Andrew Föuntaine in Hickes's The- 

des fa}, and of Mr. Walker in Camden's Britannia [5], who 
[a] See Explanation of No I—7. Tab. viii. p. 180. 

b! See Explanation of N' 11 and 37. Tab. vii. Saxon Coins. 

8 Ms concur 
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concur in attributing to "the ſon of Canute, the peniies of 
Harold with Pax on the reverſe, is now generally deemed 
erroneous [el. And I cannot help obſerving; how ſtrobg a 
preſumptive” evidence here ariſes for affigning all thoſe pennies. 
to that Harold who ſucceeded the Confeflor, and was followed 
by William; with the coins of which two kings only they were 
intermixed, in great numbers, both in this hoard at Sr. * 
Hill, aud in that at Dyns Marſh above-mentioned. ane 
Tus pennies of William the Conqueror, that were gained on 
this occaſion, though much fewer than thoſe of Edward, yet 
wall probably be thought by the curious not leſs intereſting ; 
ſince, in the firſt place, they afford ſeveral fine ſpecimens of 
four known types [4], but more particularly of that with the 
canopy ; of which rare type ſel, the pieces that have been ſaved 
out of this hoard alone, preſent us with no leſs than ſixteen diffe- 
rent moneyers, and nine towns; which I ſhall hereafter enumerate. 
Ius further obſerve concerning theſe pieces, that among 
them there is one,. which exhibits, both on the obverſe and 
reverſe, a very different type from what i Is ſeen on- any dale 
known canopy. See the plate. ! 
Tas ſingularity of this coin conſiſts inits tulvidg/on the er 
the head and canopy ſurrounded with an inner circle-that ſeparates | 
the head from the ſhoulders, a pellet on each fide of the face, and 
the canopy ſupported, not by a couple of ſmall ſimilar pillars, but 
by two ſceptres, the right pointed with three pearls, the left 
with a croſs pate; and on the rever/e (like that of the double- 
ſceptered Conqueror) a carbuncle U 1 fleury ang 


ſe] The ſame error is obſervable in the engraved plates of the earl of "Ui 
broke's collection, in regard to the arrangement of the coins of the two Harolds. 
See part IV. tab. iii. 

-{d] See Ne r, 2. 5, and 5. in Plate i. publiſhed by the Society of Antiquaries. 

e] See Snelling's view of the ſilver coin, page 4; and N* 6, in his firſt plate. 


l] See explanation of the reverſe in Ne 5. and Ne 1. in Plate 1 i. by the 
Society of Antiquaries- 


prometté, : 


2 —— «May Hill, London. | . 

| Senate pierced in the getter, inſtead of the maſcle poipted 
with treble knots, in the center an annulet, aahiab Kapese 
the reverſe of every other known: ca . 1 do.” 
| _ Wrzm-nientioned above, that the eee Fl 
thecpanons in genkral of Harold, and the cangpyrtype of 
Wilm furniſbed, taſpectivcly, a liſt of 27, 31, and 16 
moneyers, it Would naturally he duppoſed, that the, pymber 
.of:mopeyers was but mall, when compared with the pumber 
of pioces af each ſort. Vet the! fact ahappens be afar other- 

-wiſe ; for. purting, gut of he quoſtion ove gices, n phich, the 
name of the moneyer is nt Jufficigptly.. legihle, though f am 
ſatisfied from ſome circpraſtanges, that this alſo was: ſtruck by 
a different mqneyer from the geſt. ; 4 g Huttigg this Pegs. ppt 
of the queſtion, the: number of moneyers is exackly equal to 
that of the ſeveral pieces, nor is there, among thoſe of the 
ſame type, one duplicate moneyer. | | 
WHETHER or no the five other types of Edward afforded the 
ſame variety of moneyers as his ſovereign-type did, I cannot 
pretend to ſay, ſince that circumſtance did not happen to be 
attended to, in looking them over. But as to the three other 
types of William, they were found, on examination, exactly 
to correſpond in this particular with his canopy-type; nor did 
any two of them with the ſame type bear, the name of the ſame 
mint-maſter. 

From this remarkable circumſtance relative to the coins 

themſelves, added to the diſcovery of a melting pot among 
them, it ſeems probable, that they belonged to ſome moneyer, | 
or other curious perſon connected with the mintage, who, with 
a particular view, had collected from different mints ſo great 
a number of ſingle ſpecimens. 
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Trave only to add futther, chat tlie ane 
above, together with near 50 pieces more (confiſtihg chieſiy 
of the faireſt and moſt curious ſpecimens of /this hoard)/ ate in 
the valuable collectien of Mr. John White of Newgate: Street, 
to whoſe very obliging communicatiois I am indebted for ſe- 
veral particulars of this money and alſo for a drawing nw the 
three types, which, as far as I can learn; are all uniques. 
P. S. ON digging deeper in ſome parts of the ſame wk, 
ſome fragments of Roman brieks, and a few pieces of the 
middle braſs of Domitian, were throw up. The bones alſo 
of ſeveral children, and of five or fix full- grown perſons, were 
diſcovered. But as there were no circumſtances of eurioſity 


attending any of theſe r it is rn TOR to mention 
the bare . 75, 4 * | on | | : DD SUF 1 
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ound near St. Mary Hill, London. 


A LIST of MONEYERS and TOWNS 


of 5 On the Ponnice of Harold II. 
— the Confefſor. | p43 "STOLL Rain 


On the Sovereign Type 


wha. 4 cl 


On the Canopy Type of 
William the Conqueror. 


Alfworld on Wit 
Ari. IG 


Aegelric on Her 
a * — 


Blacere on Theot 

Brind on Heſtein 
Braoic on en ar 2 
Deorman on Lund 
Dudinc on. Mornidune 
Elfrinc on Dearby - 
Edwin on Lunde 
Foll on Sudri 
Godric on Searum 
Godric on Wilt: - 
Godwine on Stam 
Godwine on Lunde 
Godwine on Oxon 
Herrep on Wiltun 
Jocetel on Eofe 
Mann on Canwai 
Mann on Linco 
Sideman on Wiltun 
Thorcil on Linco 
Thurcil on Wiltu 
Ulfketet on Eofr 
Wulfred on Lund 
Wulfwine on Lung 
Wulfgar on Lund 


o 
bl 


27 


mw Alfwold, on. Wiltu 


ww La 


Edric on Lincol 
Edwige 01 on Lund 

1 

| Elfwine on Therfo _ 


Forna on Snotin 


Geofric on Lunden 


I Godric on Theot NR. 
| Godric on Lund 


Godwine on Cice 


| Godwine on Humid 


Leofric on Can 
Leofric on Stanf 
- Leofric on Wince 


| | Leofti on Lunden 


Outhbearn on Ef 


Lifinc on Execes 


| Spratelinge on * _ 


; | Slric, on Herefo 
I ͤStetman on Ma 


| Swaine on Hampt 
Theofwold on Win 
Thurgod on Theotf 


0 Thurcil on Wiarwi 


| Ulfcetel on Eofe 
Urſtan on Nor 
Wulfwi on Colnceſt 
* ulfw ine on Bedef 
Wulgar on Lund 


31 


Aa a 2 


25 W Aegelric on Lund 
I Aelfſig on Lund 


4 


I Leofiic on Lund 


+ 


| ; 


* This fills vp the bebe Exergue, and leaves no room for the name of the town. 


| Agelwi on Oxene 


| Brunwine on Stan 
Godric on Theot 
Godwine on Lund 


Lufwine on Eofe 
Mann on Canwai 
Oſbearn on Theot 
Sideman on Warrn 
Spottinc on Exc 
Wiltune on Canwa 
Winerac on Leweis 
Winted on Lund 
Wulfwine on Canwa 
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nia Street, l xy 16 | 


A 6 
JERMIT me, rot your Hands, to N before e 
Society ovet which you ſo worthily prefide, the encloſed 
papers, relating to a ſubje& not foreign to their enquiries, | I am 
ſenſible indeed there needs ſome' apology for the many imper- 
fections and errors that may be found therein; but, as I am 
perſuaded they will meet with the greateſt degree of caudor, 1 
venture without any further hfrdricn to introduce this little eſſay, 
under your ſanction, to the confideration of thoſe; who I truſt 
will both rectify the errors, and add many more curious obſer- 
vations to theſe imperfect hints. 
I am, Sir, 

With great reſpect, 

Your moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 
E DWARD KIN G. 


oB. 


4 4 


in 8 anc © B 8 E R v A 1 T0 N * 
ON ANTIENT CASTLES. 


As an acquaintance with ancient manners and cuſtoms is 
eſſentially neceſſary in order to our well - underſtanding the 
Hiſtory of paſt ages, ſo thoſe Antiquities which tend to illuſtrate 
and explain the arts, uſages, and modes of living, of our fore · 
fathers, both in war and in peace, become 1 more neerofung 
objects of our enquiries. 

Tur lapfſe of time unavoidably obliterates the remembrance 
of thieſe: things. And, unleſs we have recourſe to a careful and 
exact furvey and conſideration of ſuch kinds of Antiquities, our 
tdeas are apt to be contracted by the conſtant” contemplation of 
the manners of the age in which we ourſelves live; and we are 
apt to conlider them as the ſtandard whereby to judge of, and to 
explain, the hiſtory of paſt times; than which there cannot 
be a more deluſive error; nor indeed is there any more effectual 
method to prevent our underſtanding the truth of things, or to 
hinder our forming a right er of the characters of men, 
or of the times. 

As ſuch antiquities, therefore; Bene our moſt careful ON 
ſpection, it may, I apprehend, be a fubject not unworthy our 
N attention, to examine, amongſt the reſt, with ſome degree of 
accuracy, the Monuments of Ancient Fortification ſtill extant in 
this country. And tliey the rather deſerve conſideration, be- 
cauſe many of them have for ſome years been ſo totally neg- 
lected, and fo wantonly mutilated, that they are haſtening to 
utter ruin and oblivion; and there are likely to be very ſoon 
but few traces of them left: and thofe which have reſiſted the. 
common decays of time, have yet undergone ſuch great altera- 
tions, in order to adapt them to uſes very different from the 
purpoſes for which they were originally conſtructed, that they 
have almoſt entirely loſt the very appearance of their ancient 
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form; and thoſe parts of their ſtructure which were the moſt 
curious, and worth notice, are entirely defaced. | 
VesT1G14 ſufficient, however, do ſtill remain, and may with 


care be traced out amidſt theſe. venerable ruins, to enable us, on 
comparing them one with another, to inveſtigate. the original 
plan and deſign of theſe curious ſtrong-holds. And an atten- 


tive examination of their ſtructure will help us to form clear 

ideas of ſome of the moſt important patts of hiſtory; and will 

alſo make us underſtand more fully the gradual progreſs of arts. 
Mu. Groſe's moſt uſeful work has preſerved very good 


repreſentations of the preſent external appearance of many of 


theſe remains; and, in the preface to that performance, a very 


uſeful account is given of the general plan of the outworks of 


many great caſtles : but as it was not neceſſary to his under- 


taking, to enter into a minute deſcription of the peculiar mode 


of fortification obſerved in the ſtructure of the towers them- 


ſelves, and of the keeps of theſe caſtles; and poſſibly the ſeve- 


ral curious and minute particulars, which are neceſſary to be 
obſerved in order to explain that matter, did not fall under his 
immediate obſervation; we have not, either from him, or indeed 


from any other perſon, as yet, any exact account of that very 
ſingular part of ancient Architecture. 


I sHALL, therefore, in order if poſſible to ſupply that defect, 


in ſome ſmall degree, venture to lay before the Society ſuch 
obſervations as I have been able to make, on ſurveying, with a 
good deal of care and exaQtueſs, ſome of the principal ancient 
, fortreſſes in this kingdom, 


IT is not the view of any one of them ſingly, that will enable 


a perlon fully to comprehend the curious artißces made ule of, 
and the ingenious couttivances, both for ſtrength- and defence, 


and for annoying the beſiegers, and for the convenience and uſe 


of thoſe who were to defend the works. Thoſe various cir- 


cumſtances 
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cumſtances can only be inyeſtigated by a compariſon of ſeveral 
caſtles one with another ; and. by obſerving 1 in what reſpects 
one general plan and deſign was carried on in- all, though with 
ſome variety of execution. And it-is even neceſſary to examine 
the ſame building repeatedly, after having ſurveyed ſeveral others, 
in order to be aſſured that the concluſions concerning any one 
of them are right. 

Bur although this K. was s proper to be adopted in the 
bevinning of the enquiry concerning their ſtructure and uſe, 
perhaps the beſt meaus of explaining the concluſions that. have 
been drawn, and of rendering the whole intelligible to others, 
may be to give a deſcription, completely and fully, of one of 
the moſt perfect edifices of this ſort. 

ITSEALL ſelect therefore, for that purpoſe, RY: work of a moſt 
celebrated ancient architect, the caſtle, of Rochgſter, which was 
in great part re-edified, if not originally built, by the famous 
biſhop Gundulph, about the year 1088; and certainly owed a 
great part of its plan to his deſigns; and is one of the fineſt 
remains of antiquity in this country. It is true, part of it is 
ſaid to have been beaten down in king John's time; but the 
uniformity of the whole ſhews that it was moſt certainly repaired 
in a manner ſimilar to that of the original conſtruction; and, 


therefore, that the injury was not ſuch as ſhould prevent our 
ſelecting it on this occaſion, before all others. 


Tus caſtle ſtands on the banks of the river Medway, being 
built near the brow of a conſiderable hill ; and its principal 
tower, which is nearly ſquare (being about 75 feet by 72), is 
ſo ſituated, as to command both the river and the whole adjacent 
country: and it was fortified with ſtrong out-works, and deep 
ditches ; and had a conſiderable area around it, encloſed for the 
uſe of the garriſon, Of theſe out- workey however, I ſhall. enter 


into 


8 
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into no particular deſcription, becauſe their general nature Has 
been well explained by Mr. Groſe; and the peculiar ſubzect 
of this paper is meant to be confined more particularly to the ay 
ſtructure and contrivance of the tower itſelf. n 

Axp here the circumſtances moſt manifeftly endeavoured to 
to be provided for, by the architect, were, 

iſt, Tux ſecurity of the entrance; and the rendeting it both 
difficult to an enemy, and yet ſo magnificent, as to be ſuitable to 
the dignity of the perſon who was to have his relidence, as com- 
mander in chief, in the apartments of this building. | 
_ _edly, Tux protection of the whole garriſon, in caſe of a cloſe 
ſiege, and after the out-works ſhould be taken; and the con- 
ſtructing the building in ſuch a manner, that they · might not 
be annoyed by the weapons of the enemy, nor be ſubject to have 
their apartments ſet on fire; and, at the ſame time, the de- 
viſing a means to enable them, with ſafety to their own perſons, 
to annoy the beſie gers. 


zdly, Tae contriving to miſlead and deceive the beſjegers, 
and to draw their attacks upon ſuch parts of the building as 
were in reality the ſtrongeſt, and leaſt liable to be injured” by 
them. 

4thly, Tux ſecurity of the ſtores : and the ſecuring of the 
priſoners, in ſuch a manner as to need no very conſiderable 
guard. Ro 

5thly, Tux eaſy conveyance of the great engines of war, 
ſuch as baliſtae, catapultae, warwolfs, and other offenſive wea- 
pons, into the various apartments, and up to the 0p" of the 
tower. | 

6thly, Tux means of giving a quick alarm to all che garri- 


ſon, without any confuſion, or ſuffering the enemy to be ap- 
priſed of it. 


PO 
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Ithly, THE ſupplying the garriſon with water. 

Sthly, Tux conveying away the ſmoak from the ms, 31 
ad the forming of drains to carry off the filth, 

Axn laſtly, The providing an habitation for the commandant 
in chief, or lord of the caſtle, both ſtately and- airy, and free 
from the annoyance of the enemy's inſtruments of war. | 

Aup we ſhall find that all theſe ends were obtained by the 
aſt | ingenious devices. 

Fon, in the firſt place, as to the entrance, nothing can be 
conceived more completely adapted to anſwer the double pur- 
poſe both of ſtate and ſecurity. It was not in this caſtle (nor 
indeed-in any other antient caſtle that I have ever ſeen), in the 
lower ſtory, or upon the ground, or near it; but at a couſider- 
able height: and was by means of a grand ſtair-caſe, which 
went partly round two of the fronts of the caſtle, on the outſide, 
and terminated in a grand portal. But, before this portal could 
'be entered, there was a draw-bridge to be paſſed; the pulling up 
of which cut off all communication whatever with the flight of 


ſteps. And there was alſo a ſtrong gate about the middle of the 
ſtair-caſe, between the foot of it and the draw-bridge. 


Non was this the only ſecurity ; for even the grand portal, 
beyond the bridge, was not the entrance of this fortreſs itſelf; 
but merely the entrance of a ſmall adjoining tower ; the whole 
of which latter might be demoliſhed, without any material in- 
jury to the body of the caſtle. Within this little tower was a 
ſort of veſtibule; and from thence was a ſecond entrance (the 
real entrance of the great tower irſelf), through a ſecond portal, 
placed in the thickneſs of the wall; which was here about 
twelve feet thick. And this ſecond entrance, as well as the firſt 
portal, was defended by a portcullis, or herſe, ſliding in a ſtrong 
ſtone groove; and alſo by a ſtrong pair of gates. So that there 
were three ſtrong gates to be forced, and two portculliſes to be 

Vox. IV. | B b b deſtroyed, 
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*deftroyed, before this entrance could be gained: and one pair of 
gates was to be broken down, and the draw- bridge, at a great 
height to be re- placed, e even the firſt e could be 
approached. 

How ſtrong the mode of fortifying by means of the 
portcullis was, before the invention of cannon,. is fo well 
Known, that it is almoſt needleſs to deſcribe it: but as it will 


tend to explain ſome other parts of the building, I will juſt 


mention, that the herſe, or portcullis, was a ſtrong grating of 
timber, fenced with iron, made to flide up and down in a groove 
of ſolid ſtone work, within the arch of the portal, juſt as a 
ſaſh-window does in its frame; and that its bottom was furniſhed - 
with ſharp iron ſpikes, defigned both to ſtrike into the ground 
or floor, for the ſake of greater firmneſs and ſolidity, and alſo 


to deſtroy and break whatever ſhould be under it at the time of 


:ts being let fall. And its groove was always contrived ſo deep 
in the ſtone work, that it could not be injured, or removed, 
without pulling down the whole wall. 

Tux remains of the grooves of both the portculliſes, in both 
the portals above deſcribed, with the places for working them 
in the rooms above, may ſtill be plainly perceived; as alfo the 
remains and places of the hinges of the gates. 

Wi may allo perceive that, for ſtate, there were in the thick- 
neſs of the wall, at the ſecond entrance, two ſtone ſeats in large 
niches, for the wardours; or for thoſe who oy anesy tenure 
kept caſtle guard. | 

AND on the mention of this tenure, I cannot but obſerve, that 


although the opinion of Lord Coke be not always proper to be 


relied upon, as an Antiquary; yet as a Lawyer, his is un- 


doubtedly the beſt authority; and he mentions, with regard to 


the tenure by Caſtle Guard, or Ward, a curious circumſtance, 
which 
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which may tend much to illuſtrate what is here ſaid, He tells 
us [a], that the tenure was required to be certain, and that it 
vas not ſufficient to be in general 1words, 10 defend the Caſtle; but 
that it was required to be, to defend a tower, a torr, a bridge, a 
ſconee, or ſome other certain part of the caſtle. From whence 
we may conclude, that theſe ſeats I have been deſcribing, were 
originally annexed to the tenures of thoſe perſons, who were, 
by vittue thereof, to defend the great gates. | 
Bxstbrs this grand entrance, there was none other of any 
conſequence; and indeed there was no poſſibility of getting in or 
out of the caſtle otherwiſe than by it, except by a ſmall ſally- 
port ʒ which was a narrow 'door-way, ſituated directly under 
the draw · brĩdge, and therefore in a place where any aſſailants 
might eaſily be annoyed, both from the top of the ſtone ſteps, 
and from the firſt portal; and, if there were any machicolations 
over that portal, (as I ſuſpect there were) by them alſo. Aud 
this little ſally- port was at ſuch an height from the ground, that 
it could not be approached, except by a ſcaling-ladderz having 
no ſtone, or fixed ſteps, to it. 

A leſt even this entrance, thus ſecured, ſhould be forced, 
proviſion was made, within the caſtle, that it ſhould give no 
eaſy admittance to the main body of the building: for, from 
hence, to the apartments on the floor above, in which was the 
grand entrance, there was no aſcent, except by one {mall 
winding ftair-caſe only; although, in the next ſtory, there were 
no leſs than 7hree convenient ſtair-caſes, leading to the upper 
apartments of the caſtle. And this oze ſtair-caſe was fo narrow, 
that a private centinel alone might eaſily defend the paſſage ; and 
it was moreover well ſecured by ſtrong doors. 
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Bu x all theſe particulars will be better underſtood, by a pion. 
and clevation of this building. 

Fi. I. and II. plate XXII. are plans of the tower: the firſt | 
| | being deſigned to repreſent the floor, on which the grand en- 
WW. trance is, at the top of the flight of ſteps (a plan of the ſtair- 
caſe alſo being added on the outſide): and the ſecond being a 
1 plan of the floor above, on which were the ſtate apartments. 
1 Ax p Fig. III. repreſents the elevation of this tower, on the 
i | 8 N. E. ſide, with the little tower adjoining, in which is the 
4 veſtibule, and grand entrance. - | ? 

In Fig. I. (a b c), is the grand flight of "TR the bottom 
being at (a); and at (f), on the firſt landing, was a ſtrong arch 
over head, and a great maſſy gate. At (d) was the firſt grand: 
portal, fortified both by a ſtrong gate, and a portcullis. And 
between (c) and (d) was the draw-bridge. At (e) was the. 
veſtibule; and at (g) the ſecond grand portal, fortified alſo by 
another gate, and another portcullis; and at (h) are the great 
niches on both ſides, in the wall, with ſtone benches, for the 
wardours, or thoſe who kept caſtle-guard. at the gate. | 

Id the plan of the grand floor, Fig. II. (i) is the place over 
the laſt portal, for working the herſe, or portcullis; and to 
this there was an approach from a gallery within the thickneſs 
of the wall, which I ſhall more particularly deſcribe hereafter ; 
and (k) is the place, over the firſt portal, for working its port- 


cullis; and the approach to this place was from the _ and 
through the chamber over the veſtibule, 


In fig. III. (1 and 2) ſhew the remains of the grand alert 


and (4) the grand portal, the bottom of which is even now above 
twenty feet from the ground, notwithſtanding the ſoil has been 
manifeſtly raiſed by time. And (3) is the ſally- port, the bottom 
of which is even ſtill at the height of ſeven feet from the ground, 


aud 


0 
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aud was. undoubtedly more in former times; and over the top 

of it muſt have been the draw- bridge. And here I cannot but 
juſt obſerve, that perhaps from this grand ſtair · caſe on the out- 
ſide of this building, we may form ſome idea of that of the caſtle 
of Antonia, at Jeruſalem; from whence St. Paul addreſſed the 
people, when he had been juſt reſcued from a tumult, by the 
commanding officer; and we may probably, thereby, be the. 
better enabled to underſtand that piece of. hiſtory. ', And I may | 
add that Joſephus's account of that tower, which was ſquare, 
and at the corner of the area of the caſtle, next the  teraple, Tens, 
ders this concluſion not improbable. | 

Bur to proceed; at (1) in fig. I. is the preſent entrance, on 

the ground, which is moſt. evideutly nothing more than a modern, 
breach in the. wall, at a, place where was formerly only a very 
ſmall loop-hole, like thoſe I ſhall preſently deſcribe. At (m). is 
the only ſtair-caſe that goes down to the ground - floor 3 and at 
(a) and (o) are the two other ſtair-caſes, which begin at this 

floor, where the grand entrance was, 200 from thence go up to 

the top of the caſtle. | 

In. the next place, the contrivances in the * * of this 

tower, for the protection of the garriſon in caſe of a cloſe ſiege, 
and after the out works ſhould be taken, were moſt remarkable; 
and the methods deviſed to ſecure them from being annoyed by. 


the enemy's weapons, and yet to enable them, at the ſame time, 


to annoy the beliegers,. were moſt curious, and well.deſerve.our, 
notice; 


z . 3 — 
* 


O the ground. floor, there. \ were no 8 at all; and even. 
very few loop-holes, and thoſe exceedingly ſmall; being not much. 
above fix inches ſquare. On the north-eaſt ſide there were abſo- 
lutely none; and on the others only two at moſt; on any one ſide; 
and on one or two ſides only one, And their ſtructure and. 
ſituation was ſuch, that no weapon ſhot in could poſlibly enter 


far 4 
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far enough, to fall into the apartments; nor could any fire- 


brand thrown in do miſchief, or teach further than the bottom 
of the arches-thtough which theſe doop holes Aug N 1 


= from Within the caſtle. 


Ap even in the tory over this, on the felt floor, -which ads 
the grand portals, there were no windows within the tower It= 
ſelf, but only loop-holes. ; 

As to the third ſtory, which contained the rooms of ſtate, 
although there were indeed, in theſe rooms, moſt magnificent 
windows, yet they were placed ſo high in the apartments, 
which were, on that very account, exceedingly lofty, and they 
were ſo contrived, that it was almoſt impoſſible for any weapon 
to be ſhot into the room, ſo as to do any hurt; for, if it went 
at all aſcending, it would ſtrike againft a low arch, purpoſely 
contrived over every window, and could not enter the room at 
all; and if it was ſhot with ſuch force, and from fuch a diſtance, 
as to enter the room nearly horizontally, it -muſt then have 
force alſo to go quite acroſs the room, at a great diftance over 
head, and moſt probably would lodge in the arches of the 
wall on the oppoſite fide; and could hardly ever fall into the 
room by any means; and if it did ſo by great chance, it muff 
be after RY" firſt ſtruck the _—_ wen, and loft all its 
force. 

Bur, in order to underſtand this matter more fully, it is ne- 
ceſſary to have recourſe to ſome drawings. Fig. IV. therefore, 
ſhews the front view of an arch on the ground- floor, in the 
thickneſs of the wall, and its correſpondent loop- hole, as teen 
within the caſtle, And fig. V. is a ſection of the ſame. 

AND here we may obſerve, that the loop-hole 1 is placed at the 
end of an arch cut through the wall, which is in this part at leaſt 
twelve feet in thickneſs. And the hole itſelf is placed at the 
very 


, * 1 


very top of the arch, and approached by a flight of ſteps, which 
do not begin, till you are got ſome little way under the arch, 
and, by means of a riſing in the vaulted roof, at the further 
end, ſomewhat in the manner as repreſented in fig. V, the loop- 
hole is not only placed at the top of the uch but in reality 


conſiderably above the vaulting at the entrance of the arch: ſo 
that it "moſt manifeſtly appears, that whatever weapon, or 


ſtone from any croſs-bow, or whatever fire-brand; or fire- arrow, 
was ſhot in, by the beſiegers, it muſt ſtrike againſt this riſing 
part of the vaulting, and fall down within the arch, without a 
poſſibility of doing any gteat injury. It could ſtrike no one, 
except ſome croſs- bow - man, that might chance to be, at that 
very inſtant, at the loop-hole, within the caſtle, going to ſhoot 
at the enemy; and even he muſt place himſelf very aukwardly 


to be ſtruck by it: for theſe loop-holes, though the lowermoſt 
in the caſtle, are yet ſo high from the ground, that any weapon 


from without muſt aſcend. to enter them; and as to any fire- 
brand, or fire-arrows, ſhot in, it is plain ſuch muſt fall down 


within the ſtone arch itſelf, and remain there, and could not 


enter the rooms of the caſtle, becauſe even the foot of the ſteps, 


down which it might poſſibly deſeend, is ſome diſtance within 
the arch. 


ANOTHER: circumſtance alſo that deſerves notice is, that 


whereas the wall might appear to have been weakened by theſe 


arches, yet it may be plainly ſeen, that the fteps do fo: 
ſtrengthen it, and that fo great a thickneſs is left, even cloſe 
round the loop-hole, that there was no danger from that cir- 


cumſtance. 


Tnus was the lower floor protected; which, both on account 
of its ſtrength, and darkneſs, was generally deſigned merely to 
hold the ſtores. And it was, in many caſtles, vaulted with ſtone, 
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as may plainly be ſeen to have been the e, in Portcheſter 
caſthe, and alſo in Norwich caſtle. 6 a 
Tusk lower rooms (for there were two of them). W 
from the. ground to a little beneath the bottom of the draw- 
bridge and grand portal, o that their en A at kraft _ 
fourteen: feet. | $ 
10 Tun next rooms [reachsd in clear Oe e Wey feet 
more, almoſt to the lower range of loop- holes, which are ſeen 
in the view of the north-eaſt front, fig. III; and it is therefore 
plain, that on this floor, where was the principal entrance, 
there were no windows or lights ' whatſoever, not even loop- 
I holes, on the ſame ſide with the entrance and the top of the 
10 ſtair-caſe. And the reaſon is obvieus; for if there had been 
| auy, they would have been too much expoſed to an enemy, who 
ſhould have made themſelves maſters of the ſteps⸗ or ſhould be 
making an attack upon the portal. 5 
Ir is, however, to be obſerved, that in the veſtibule; in * | 
ſmall. tower, on this very floor, there are large and: handſome 
windows: but the reaſon for this ſeems evidently to have been, 
that this veſtibule was conſidered as a place of very little im- 
portance in a cloſe ſiege, and where none of the garriſon . would 
ever neceſſerily be found: for the portculliſes (as I before ob- 
ſerved) of both portals were worked in or near the room above; 
and in that room, though it be ſo much higher, we may ob- 
ſerve, there are only loop- holes; the diſpoſition of the loop-holes 
and windows in this ſmall tower, being in an inverted order, 
from what they are in the great one. 
Tus large and elegant windows, therefore, in the veſti- 
bule, added to the ſtatelineſs of the entrance, and yet occaſioned 
no fort of danger to the garriſon, And perhaps one other 
fingular circumſtance ought to be mentioned, with regard to 
them : 


1. 
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with regard to them: that whereas directly under the veſtibule 
was the dungeon for the priſoners; and in the floor of the veſtibule 
was an open ſpace left, like the cavity for a trap-door, at a great 
height above their heads, for the ſake of air; therefore, if wea- 
pons ſhot in at theſe windows could annoy any perſons whatever, 
it muſt have been merely the priſoners confined in that wretched 
den, who alone, wy means ofthis trap, were 1 . to that an 
noyanctrce. Tr Stn CH 25%: . 49) SD 5 

Tunis ſecond un tbe firſt floor above the 9 n it 
had no other large windows than thoſe in the veſtibule, had how- 
ever loop- holes on all the other ſides, except the north-eaſt; and 
they were larger than thoſe on the ground floor, as they might 
well be permitted to be, becauſe they were ſo much higher from 
the ground. But they were, in other reſpects, contrived much in 
the ſame manner. Only; inſtead of ſteps, there was a ſtone 
ſtage, within the arch of the wall (as been gy VI. ) on 
RENEE: croſs-bow-mer might ſtand, . © + 

O this floor was the guard-chamber. And hore the chief part 
of; the m_— had both Or: refidence and their lodging lo. 


[3] To us, in this more ' refined age, it may naturally ſeem very aſtoniſhing, 
how ſo great a number of men could find lodging in ſuch a building: but a 
little anecdote which I will venture to relate, on good authority, of the family 
of Lord Lovat (who was one of the laſt Chieftains that preſerved the rude man- 
ners,and barbarous authority, of the carly feudal ages), may perhaps enable us to 
form ſome idea of their manner of dwelling. This powerful laird reſided in an 
houſe which would be eſteemed but an indifferent one for a very private, plain 
country gentleman, in England; as it had, (I think) properly, only four rooms 
on a floor, and thoſe not large. Here, however, he kept a ſort of court, and 
ſeveral public tables; and had a very numerous body of retainers always attending. 
His own conſtant reſidence, and the place where he received company, even at 
dinner, was it tlie very room where he lodged ; and his lady's ſole apartment was 
her bed- room; and the only proviſion for the lodging of the ſervants, and retainers, 
was a quantity of ſtraw, which they ſpread, every night, on the floors of 
the lower rooms, where the whole inferior part of the family, conſiſting of a 
very great number of perſons, took up their abode, 
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rodms-of ſtates and: was about thirty - two ſeot im height!;; and 
| took in the lowermoſt range of loop-holss, {een onthe: nartit- 
| eaſt ſide (Fig. III. ), 4 as ſo . the nnn windows nden 
=-' over them. 
| WE Ap here, as to be; loop-holes, they: were ene juſt 
i like thoſe laſt- mentioned; but, in all probability, the atches,. 
bil | through which they were approached, were concealed: behind 
| the arras, with whigh Cees ten eee of the times) 
theſe rooms, were hung. 
AAN d as to the great windows, they wet not 8 placed atiſuch 
a vaſt height in the rooms, and farfar fromithe ground, that any 
weapons ſhot in muſt, on that account alone, in all probability, 
ſtrike againſt the top of the arches cut in the wall to give light 
from theſe windows; hut the vaulting of thefe arches: was alſo 
purpoſely placed ſo low, and ſo near to the top of the windows, 
that, large and magnificent as they were, it was nevertheleſs 
almoſt impoſſible for any weapons ſhot in to reach the 
cielings of the rooms, or (conſidering the thickneſs of the 
walls) even to come into the rooms at all. The outward: ortia--- 
ments of theſe windows are now almoſt entirely deſtroyed; but, 
from the little that remains, it appears they were conſtructed 
much like thoſe at Canterbury eaſtle, which are more perfect: 
and I have endeavoured to repreſent ſomewhat of the ancient 
form, both of thoſe on the Principal floor, .and of thoſe in the. 
a ſtory, in Fig. VI. a | | 


1 
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Ix the laſt place, it deſerves notice, that, for the convenience 
of the:garrifon, in caſe of a cloſe ſiege, and that orders might be 
ſpoedily communicated to all parts, there was on this floor, within 
«the: thickneſs of the wall in the ſpace between the loop-holes 
andi the windows, a gallery, as repreſented by the dotted lines 
2 in fig:1 Iz which! in different places aſoended, And deſcended, by 
means of ſteps ; and did mot. run merely horizontally, From 
'twhich/ gallery, and ae {ſtaircaſe at (m). there) was an eaſy 
communication both ith? the gfvat (cavities in the walls at 
(and k), where the 'two porteuhiſes of the two pottals were 
worked; and alfo with the chamber ever the veſtibule. And 
there was, beſides, another ſimuſler and 2 within 
-the thickneſs of the wall, in⸗the floor above. da UW IE 
As to the uppermoſt ery: of all, which was thei fourth, 
the rooms uf Which were about ſixteen feet in Height; it being 
o voty high fromithe ground, there was no need of any 1 
cautions for its defence, in che ſtructure of the windews. It 
had, therefore, veny lange ones, like the grand apartments at 
- theſes o re not far from the floor. And the rooms here (as wellias 
»the leads of the enſtle) were made uſe of occaſionally for placing 
che catapultas, baliftus, watwolfs, :and:other various inſtruments 
of war, to annoy the enemy; and were the places from whence 
the ſoldiers moſt conveniently attacked the beſiegers. From 
theſecrooms there was alſo a door, which opened upor:thedeatls 
of ithe] ſmall: tower (as may be ſeen Eig. III.) on _— cleats. 
allo inſtruments: of war might be placed. 82571 ti Inn 
-(.; qdly, As to the devices tto deceive, aud ieee 
there were (L think), in this caſtle, three at leaſt 3 Pang pages i 
ee fome- others might be mentioned. 
Pur firſt, and moſt remarkable, was u none ch; andifatc 
portal, upon the ſtaitcaſe, juſt by the firſt. great» gate. Its ap- 
Cc C 2 pearance 
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_ pearance may be feeir at:(q)- Fig. III. and it could anfwer no 
other end than to deceive and miſlead the beſiegers, by inducing 
| them to attempt a breach in this place, -when once they 
Fi | ſhould be maſters of the ſteps, and of the firſt gate : for 
IN although any one, who looks at the north-eaſt front of this 
| building, would at firſt fight inſtantly conclude, that here was 
| | formerly an ancient entrance, now ' ſtopped up; yet. upon 
| meaſuring: carefully, and examining che inſide of the caſtle,-it 
will be found; that this imaginary entrance is directly againſt 
the moſt ſolid part of the tranſverſe wall; it being not only 
againſt the fide of the ſolid north-eaſt wall, which is here 
twelve feet thick, but moreover againſt the, end of the north- 
weſt wall, as may be ſeen iu the plan (Fig. I.), where: its ſitua- 
| | | tion is marked at (N). And it is to be obſerved, that. the little 
| apartment (p) before · mentioned, at this north corner, is above 
the crown of the arch; and therefore could not Saint the 
N Arengeh of the wall of this falſe portal. 
1 Ay that decept ion alone was the end deſigned to = afyrerdd: 
1 | bp the conſtruction of this arch,. appears the more probable, be- 
1 15 15 cauſe in Dover caſtle there is not only ſuchia great arch, and falſe 
| portal, ſituated in a manner ſomewhat fitriilar, on the grand 
4 ſtaitcaſe; but there is, moreover, another ſmall falſe portal on 
11 the ground, on the ſouth fide, which, on examination, is found 
| to be not only againſt the whole thickneſs of- the wall of that 
front, but alſo directly againſt the end af the ſtrong partition 
wall in the middle, which ſeparates the rooms of that caſtle. 
And ſomething of the ſame kind may alſo be obſerved in the 
caſtle at Norwich; where the two great arches, on the ground, | 
on the weſt fide, that have often been ſuppoſed ancient : 
- entrances ; and at leaſt - appear weak _ are in reality 
Pert al the walls, Nrovger than any other. 
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Tux next deception was the round tower at the ſouth angle; 
&e (s) fig. i. And here, as well as by the falſe portal, many late 
obſervers of this building have been deceived, juſt as the be- 
ſiegers were intended to be. For it has been taken for granted 
that this was a. weak part of the building, and that this tower 
was - raiſed to ſtrengthen it. And it ſeems indeed, on the out- 
ſrde, as if this: round tower itſelf might, at any time, be more 
eaſily battered down than any other part of the caſtles But, 
whoever ſhould attempt to try the experiment, would ſoon diſ- 
cover the error : for although it has indeed. loop- holes, and 
ſeems, on the outfide, to be a very injudicious ſtructure; yet it is, 
in reality, almoſt all a maſs of ſolid : ſtone from top to bottom; 
and has no cavities whatever, except a few ſmall and exceeding 
ſtrong arches leading to the loop- holes; and none even of theſe 
are upon the ground- floor; for there it is all one entire maſs. 
A deceptions of this kind are alſo to be found in other ſtruc- 
tures: for in Colcheſter caſtle, a great round tower, that projects 
very auk wardly at one corner, is the very ſtrongeſt part of the 
building; the walls of it being no leſs than between twenty and 
thirty feet thick, | 
Tax only remaining ac of this kind, which 
I ſhall take notice of, is the affected appearance of weakneſs in 
the ſmall ſquare tower and veſtibule : wherein, notwithſtanding - 
its large and open windows, and an appearance of ſhghtneſs, 
and want of ſolidity in the walls, it may be obſerved, that its 
foundations. were enormouſly thick and maſly, and its whole 
ſtructure exceeding ſtrong. And it may plainly be ſeen, that 


Whatever weapons the enemy ſhould endeavour to throw, either 


into the veſtibule, ot againſt any other part of this tower, they 
would employ their aſſaults in vain. 
- AND on this occaſion it ought to be n chat although. 
we find. in ſeveral different caſtles ſuch an uniformity of defegn | 


in. 
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in theſe kind of deceptions, | yet they were deviſed, and 
earried into execution, in different caſtles, in a very different 


manner; ſo that it was by no means eaſy for the beſiegers, from 


their knowledge of any one caſtle, to be aware what the deceptions 
exactly were, or in what parts they were ſituated, in any other. 
Neither could they by any means venture to judge every ap- 


pearance of this ſort, at firſt ſight, to be merely a deceptiou; be- 


cauſe, in almoſt all old caſtles, there actually were, ſomewhere 
or other, old arches filled up, and other weak places, And if 
even ſkilful engineers eould not form a eertain judgement as to 
theſe kind of appearances jinithe walls; much leſs could the rude 


undiſciplined militia of thoſe times; who were generally haſtily 


aſſembled, out of diſtant counties, by the great lords, and ann 


away to the attack of ſome fortreſs. 
A eaàutious regard to the eoncedtmeiieeF theſe Receptions; was 


probably one of the principal cauſes that fo much cate was uſed 


in old time, to prevent ſtrangers from enteting inte theſe: cafes, 


and ſurvey ing them; and the eontinuance of that idea is perhaps 


the reaſon, Why the Turks, even to this day, have ſo much 
jealouſy in that reſpect; for it is well known, that although 
they were the firſt inventors 'of : canon, "hoy ate che laſt im- 
provers of fortifieation. | 

As to the variety in the execution of che Fever ephilivaneds 
for deception ; we'may-obſerve, i that even in the few caſtles 
which I -ſhall produce as inſtances of a ſimilarity of deſign, 
there was yet much difference, For in Rocheſter, the falſe portal 
is in the moſt conſpicuous part of the principal ſtair- caſe, and 
looks like a grand entrance : at Dover, it is in a mote concealed 
part of theſtair-caſe, and looks only like an old private door- 
way ſtopped up; and the other falſe portal at Dover is on the 
ground, quite on the oppoſite ſide of the caſtle from the en- 
trance, and ſeems like a mall old ſally-port: at Norwich, the 


5 arches 
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archrs lock more like weak. parts of tlie wall; than like portals 
ori door-ways : and, at Guil ford, the deception. has the appear- 
anemof having beem the old: ſquare: entrance of ſome wault; or 
fubterraneous ſally- part. Aud again, at Rocheſter, the round 
tower looks merely like: a defective. piece af new work; but at 
Colcheſter, Iike a large ſpacious room, imprudently bulk, for tate, 
and ornament. 

- qthly, Wirz regard to the methods deviſed: for the afaty. of 
the ſtares; and for the ſecurity of the priſoners, in ſuch. a man- 
ner as to need no conſiderable guard ; it may be: ſufficient; as to 
the former, to obſerve, that the lower apartments, fo. well pro- 
tected from fire, and: from any breaches, were: deſtined to this 
uſe: and as to the latter, that there was a dreadful dungeon for 
their reception, of a very ſingular ſtructure. It was directly 
under the little ſquare tower juſt mentioned; and was eneloſed by. 
four: walls of enormous thiekneſs; as may be judged: from the- 
ſmallneſs of the room in proportion to the ſize and dimenſions of 
the tower; which alſo ſhews the real ſtrength of that building, 
notwithſtanding its external appearance of weakneſs. It was ſo 
deep, that even from the ground- floor of the great tower it was 
deſcended by a ſteep flight of ſteps, cut through a part of the wall, 
that is here twelve feet in thickneſs: and theſe were ſo narrow, 
that only one man could deſcend at once; and ſo ſteep, that it 
was impoſſible for any one to ſtand firmly on them, in ſuch a 
manner as to make any very conſiderable efforts to force open 
the door. There were no windows whatever to this dungeon; 
and the only means of conveying air into it, was by a ſquare ca- 
vity, like that for a trap- door, placed in the floor of the veſtibule, 

at a great height above the heads of the priſoners; the ſituation: 
: of which may be ſeen at (r) fig. i.; this trap was large enough 
to let down a man, and it is probable therefore that the priſoners. 
themſelves were ſometimes put in this way; and that their pro- 
viſions alſo were.here let down to them, 


Tas: 
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Tux dungeon is arched with ſtone, - and there is moreover” a 
ſtrong ſtone floor over it. And, as the large windows of the 


veſtibule might let in rain, there is, in this floor, a curious ſtone 


— 


gutter cut, to let off the water; having the floor made ſloping | 


towads it; which ſeems to have been a very neceſſary precaution z/ 


as the wet, if it once got into the gungen, could 47256 ever 
ovaporate. | 
thly, Tae next contrivance worthy our attention, is the 
means deviſed for the eaſy conveyance of the great engines of war' 
into the ſeveral apartments, and up to the top of the caſtle : and 
this alſo is very curious, and excellently well deſigned. | 
Any one who has at all conſidered the plan of this. 
caſtle, and the ſtructure and ſituation of the ſtair- caſes, 
will eaſily perceive, that if the ſtores were to be conveyed up 


and down thoſe winding narrow aſcents, it would create much 


confuſion ; ; not to mention, that it would be impoſſible to convey 
through ſuch paſſages the large beams of which the catapultas 
and baliſtas [c], and many other inſtruments of war, are 


known 


Fe] That 3 and baliſtas, and ſuch kind of etc engines, which had 
ſeveral different names, were in uſe in the time of our firſt Norman kings, both 
in England and abroad, appears from a variety of paſſages in hiſtory ; a few of 
which I ſhall cite. Lord Lyttelton, in his Life of Henry the Second (vol. iii. 
p. 466), ſays, Saladin aſſaulted Aſcalon, on the fide of the Continent, with thirteen 
oh eee, the great artillery of thoſe times, which threw heavy ſlones again/t- the 
« walls ;” and this was about the year 1187, above an hundred years after the 
building” of Rocheſter caſtle. Camden informs us, That the ſtrength of 
the machines uſed for throwing ſtones was incredibly great; and that with 


e thoſe called mangonels they uſed to throw mill-fones.” He adds, „That, 


« when king John beſieged Bedford caſtle, there were on the eaſt fide one pet- 


„ rary and two mangonels daily applying againft the tower; and on the weſt, 


% two mangonels battering.the old tower; as alſo upon the ſouth ; and another 
upon the north part; which beat two breaches in the walls.” wWuen Kenil- 


worth . caſtle was beſieged by Henry III. the garriſon had engines which caſt 


ſtones of an extraordinary bigneſs. And biſhop Gibſon, in his edition of Camden, 
ſays, * That near the caſtle they ſtill find balls of ſtone ſixteen. inches in nenn. 
ſuppoſed to have been thrown in ſlings, in the time of the Barons wars.” 

Holianed (p. 839), tells us, That Edward I. at the ſiege of Strively [Stirling] 
Caſtle, 
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+ known to hate been compcſed. To obviate this inconvenience 
therefore, there were three ſquare:wells, made in the walls of the 
caſtle, at (5, t, u,) Hig. I. ſo as not to interfere with  the:galle-// 
ries 31and, 8 5 e, wells opened at the bottom, on the ground- 
flogr, into arches ſo high, as to allow of the turning of large 
beams of timber into them: and in their aſcent, they 
had alſo other er Gif I may be allowed the expreſſion) branche 
ing off, as in Hig. VIII. to the galleries on the two, upper 
floors: but none to the firſt floor, on which the grand en- 
trance was, as it 1s manifeſt they would there be needleſs. And 
we- may eaſily perceive, that it was more convenient to have 


e take theit riſe from the ground floor, rather than from the 
firſt. floor; both becauſe it ſaved the trouble of conveying the 


nee 


ſores up the grand ſtair-caſe, and alſo accaſioned leſs confuſion 
ig 1 Me 7 apartments, which would of * be moſt crawded . 
with ſoldiers. EP” | 


* 0 o . ” * 4 1 
” o - ” * 
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10 Eike cAuſed certain Sie of wood to be failed up "againſt the calf, which” 
<:ſhot off ſtones of two' or three hundred weight... 


[Theſ4 kind of engines, however, though continued Mus ſo long as till the intro- 
Wen cannon; were of a very early invention, and were eyen uſed very frequent 
ly by the Romans. And what the effect of them was, we may conceiye from two 
very remarkable accounts given of tliem, by Joſephus and Tacitus. Joſephus, in his 
account of che fiege of Jeruſalem, ſavs, * That thoſe engines that threw ſtones were 
<-Jarger than the reſt; and that by means of theſe the Romans not only: repelled this: 
4 excurſions of tl the Jews, but drove away thoſe that were upon the walls; and the 
9 ſtones that were caſt were of the weight of a talent (that is, above an hundred. 
eight) (und were carried two furlongs and further ” (Ses Jewiſh war, b. v. 
e.: vii And Tacitus, in deſcribing a battle fotght near Cremona, between the 
he Vnelli us and the army of Veſpaſian, under Antonius Primus, ſays, 

ſoldiers of Vi llius 12884 their miſſive engines on the ridge of the Poſt- 71 
« Rumttan Way, Hh 4. Wich more room, and over clear fields, they mi ight 

«diſcharge their ad, content j ind one ef amazing | Bulk; of the ſort called 
6 baliſte, ſpelonging to the fiſteenth legion, overthrew the enemies ke by pour- 
ing upon them great maſly ſtones.” - ( Tacitus, I. iii.) 5 
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their outlets wir hin the sſtieꝶ tat fer than oi tlie b ot it; Buck 
thoſe outlets are HHO ver merely ito cle galleries; whete thers 


matiner. | There” Was forte and'cut, within the tlickg 
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Jou perſou s, dur ui haſty wiew, have conteived theſe WI 


to have been fotmed for: thü purpoſe only bf drying the willls 4: 


but it is impoffible ( boti from their fte und ſitustion); to fuppolc” 


that to have beet their uſs and deſigii webe ey Ml of Hades 


could be very Tele evaporation.” And beffdes this theft Vit 


ſize} exact pofitiotiy 700 derb cofitrivihee; ew tity Were 


deſigned for # far more iffport##ft piitpoſe/ © 51007 200 x 
schly, Fer mem dev fte; fer giving # quick alafin-wi avs 
moſt extraordinary inverflon, and executed i a moff e ſite" 


"of 
the wall, a ſtnall Ave; Hot more tia eight or telt ches Rivate,. 


which went dowil from the top of tlie Caftle into the deren 


apartments, and ever round thoſe apartments; And was carried 


(for reaſons which I am not able to explain ſo fully as Feduld 
wiſh) even through the places where the ends of the beams and 
rafters of the fſoors were inſerted, and througlr the ends of tlie 
beams themſelves: © This: fact may appear a- little doubtful and 
extraordinary; but will be foufd, ou careful eknitiatibn, tö be 


unqueſtionable; for in one place you may even ſec completely 


through. a.part of this flue, and where it paſſedthrough the ends 
of the beams Te 


"And here 1 cannot bur obſerve; that this' Gtedrnlhatic” is 8 


ſtrong proof, that theſe cavities could not poſſibly, any more 44 N 


thoſe laſt· mentioned, be mere ſpiraeles for drying the“ walls: : 


for, alchough ſuch might have been formed in the tickntfs af 
the walls, aud opening outwards; yet it would be very abſurd 


to ſuppoſe the architects would be at the trouble of perforating 
all' the beams: for ſuch a purpoſe: and it would'be"equaliy' ab. 


ſurd to ſuppoſe, that ſuch ſpiracles ſhould be made altogether 


" near 


2 


—— Cots. - * 
near 3 — of the walt cather tary: invite! rid 
ob the ſubſtaneeof them; and opemi i do the inſtde of cho cafMy; 
where: they would accagory iſa ſforibie damps, rather tut yp 
tho autſide/ uſhere the õðHd better hæaweſorved for the purpᷣuſd 
of dry iug the work. Their we; therefore, ſoeras plain byte have bb erti 
ſuchtas I havei pointed aut. Andy beforeh quit the: comſideratiou 


ofthaſe fluss, ituwelb de ſtuos not ion, chat ſthere arcal@twoober = 
faxall.qyars eavitios os perſorationsꝭ bythedide of one of the anches 


of cenumynicatieni on hui ground- Hof i which latter cavities 
paſs ahropghthe whole thickneſs af: the; partition Mall and are 
commonly: ſmppeled to bave-been-devided: merely fon ithe-daſho 


COnyeyange . ofi ĩptolligenee from ans:room:to.therothat; wh, 
the; doors, bayweeno: were ſhut: but, ad bis gpas> too trifling a 


confiderationnel am rathes tagt: to fi were tho ve 
lets Aithet bottom from the flþes:1 have joſt meuti 
will.gph., hawgyar,: dare te aflect this -pofitavely,. an e 
difficult, if nog impoſſihle, to aſcertain thacfad, om. account of 
tbe : gaeat thiek NaN of the walli aud thedmall-dimeuſions of / theſd 
pstforstionss. which pterents our ſeeing luhether theriflie actu- 

ally does communicate with them within the ſubſtance of 
the wall orn. Indeed. a conſidering the: gut thiekbe(s bf all 
the walls, and the manner im yvhich tha flue was every where 


out- 


I 


concealed, it was a matter of difficulty to trace it at alb in ſo many 


ports as iti is traced and · N canndt he ſucprized that ſuchꝭ a ſurt 
of, device has, paſſed; unnoticed iu ſo many, otlier caſtles. 


Enough; howerererammins viſible hene, to convince any perſon. | 


And the man who:paw-ſhews the caſtle, has traced the flue often; 
both by ſight/ and by throwing in ſmall pebbles.» The two 


ſquarg caxities if. have juſt⸗ N d eenN the ground deer ( 


_ arg e at 095 a IX. 


_* 


* 


Al 3 en with Wit: . 0 
cChoſe ſiege, thete was a maſt admi table contrivanceioFia 3 
excollent workmanſhip, within the very middle oßythe part 

Wall. Ie was alſq malle to go up thfungh ehe whole wall, 
ee . the tawet, to the very leads of rhe eee 
on every Aon were Erl ches in chte, forming a comnu- 


| 2 — Wader This ———— 
of the round, dowg to the water; little ſquare 6avities cut im che 
ſides of the pipe; at . kind of "eps 
(like'thoſe deſcribed to be e well of the Grest Pytamted in 5 
Egypt) ; ſo that any p y placing) his, hands and feet im 
them, might very eaſily de 
The vrhole deſerves to be viewed with great attention; n sc. 
count of the beauty and ele -of the fiono- work and 
nee D tüte - £9503 £ 31" *3891UWIOK3ON 22 50%: 2a * 
Sthly, Tux methods of poievbjings away the ſmoak, and all 
manner of filth, from the ſeveral ee ought not to 122 
vey unnoticed. 9 
Tun chimneys were placed i in the rooms as at (y) — (29. 
fig. I. and II. and the fire-places, or hearths, were under ſemi- 
circular arches, richly ornamented with fret: work, and inform - 
reſembling fig. X. But inſtead of ſuch chimneys as are now 
uſed; there was a ſort of conical cavity (as in fig. XI.), reachiug 
to an aperture on the fide of the caſtle, exactly like a loop - 
hole; aud placed uniformly with the other loop-holes, ſo as 
not to be diſtinguiſhed from them 1 in the outward appearance of 
the building. 
Tu outlets to the fioks, and 3 conveyances of filth, 
were nearly in the ſame manner; only reverſed and going down- 
wards; 


tothe bottom to cleanſe it. 3 
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an 5 and ſloping fideways to the correſponding loop, inſtead | 
f adfcending perpendicularly; that they might not give ad- 
Taiffion to any weapons. Which method was nana ob- 
Terved 1 in moſt caſtles. | 
-gthly, Tun proviſion. made. & ET che ſlate aud 
dignity of the Commandant, or lord of the caſtle, deſerves. 'our 
attention. | It has been already remarked, how ſuperb the grand 
entrance was; and the apartments for - reſidence were 
| leſs ſo. There were evidently three. Two great rooms 
each about 50 feet long, by above 20 wide, and 32 feet high; 
and one ſmaller chamber at the top of the little tower. The 
two great chambers, to render them more ligh It and airy, were 
ſeparated (not by a ſolid wall, as the apartments on the other 
floors were) but by great arches, of a moſt admirable proportion 
and workmanſhip, and highly finiſhed : and theſe arches were 
left open at top, but had a partition- wall running all along under 
them, of a ſufficient height for the arras, with which moſt un- 
doubtedly theſe rooms were hung. | . 
Tk door by which the communication was made between a 
theſe ehambers is of curious workmanſhip. | Its ſituation 1 in the. 
partition wall, as well as that of the great arches, may be 
feen fig. IX. and by comparing its dimenſions. with thoſe of the. 
arches, their greatneſs may be conceived; a circumſtance. that 
will alſo ſtill more plainly appear, if we conſider that the arras, 
which covered the low walls under them, would nevertheleſs. 
be of height ſufficient, if continued round the rooms, to conceal 
on the other ſides the paſſages We which the. loop-holes 
on this floor were approached. - | | 
Havixe given this particular account of Rocheſter caſtle, 
from which the general plan and deſign of theſe kind of build- 
ings may be underſtood; I ſhall beg leave now to illuſtrate 
briefly what has been ſaid, by referring to ſome few others. 


ANn 


LY Me. Nie. Obſervations Neri Fall: 8 
ND the b en is Canterbury caſtle. With regar 
to nich T m n 7 Jogl | ak th at. ancient 
2 men e . wilt almoſt-in ta tly Loeb, th t the pre» 
: t dee ave been reed, and Gol; never haye, heen 
there or & her 


ſiilatr t thi at Rocheſter ; the "whole, « ef. the e fortification, ber 


Ne. we bich I hall: ent 
Athveurrb thew, Mien a hort and f NY d clexiption, of, the 


Tas Ratte is 88 7 2 in 5 "and, 80 in breaflth,. The 
two fronts Which are greateſt extent, have each, fqur — 


911 f $ -4\4 


treſſes: Whereas the es, dave only three 5 190 the ae 
in general, Ubodt 11 feet tf pick. But as this tower is { en = 
larger than thiät at Röbel 1 two partition; walls in-: 

ſtead of be; ähd in a re.” in like mönmer as at Rocher, 
the remains of arches of communication. | = 

Tur ſituation of the walls may be Teen | in the plan, fig. XII, 
pl. XXIII.; where moreover are marked the Places of two Cir= 
cular ſtair-caſes 1 in the. corners, at (a) and (b). 

At (c) alſo is-a well, juſt like that; at Nocheſter, within the 
ſubſtince of the wall, aud deſcending from the very, top of the 


caftle; and in the Pipe ef this well, as it paſſes down by the 
ſeverit Ne - are open arches, for the vonxenjenes of, 
drawing water on ev ery flgor. 

Tires is alſo in this caftle, as in the former, a gallery in 
the wallz of which a part is laid open and viſible to the eye, 
at (bd); but- the ſtair- caſes are ⁰ much ruined, that one can- 
not aſcend here to examine every thing with the ſame accuracy. 
as at Rocheſter. Nor can one preciſely determine whether there 
were more than two ſtair-caſes: though I ſuſpect, from the 
appearance of the walls, that there were; and that only one 
went down to the ground- floor. 


* There is a more exact deſcription of this caſtle in the ſequel to theſe ob- 
ſervations. 
4 3 Ix 
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» af other reſpe 8. the mode of fortification ſeems to have 


D 


he Wy 7 LH 


19 ; Whill in the upper apartments, next 

54 20 f a 1 ler windows. But there are no windows 
lower t 1 grand apattmentz. 8 

lk preſent entrances, on the ſouth 06. are "repreſented 


XIII. an 1 — evidently modern breaches, made through 
on hay where probably | were, two. arches in the wall, Jeading : 


to ſmall loop-holes, | conſtrued like fig. IV. and indeed the erer. . 
ſent modern 


Cl Vs ern nne eee ei teile Az? 


have moſt manifeſtly been obtained merely i in that manger. 1 
Br. on the eaſt fide, fig XIV. there appears, at a conſiderable 


1e N 


height, * large o! old arch, Hie a door-way, or portal, now bricked 


1821 


up: a r on examination „will be found to have been moſt 
; a hn QCUI a SU | LY 
ungueſtion 1 he original grand en trance ; ; for under it is a 


* in. con 1 e N. of folid ſtone-work, at (e). which. 
ſeems to h ave been the foundation of ſome ſtair-caſe, or ſtrong - 
adjoinin building : and there a are alſo, on the wall of the caſtle, .. 
marks of the upper part of the ſtairs deſcending from this. 
portal 3, but theſe, muſt carefully be diſtinguiſhed from 
gle, left by t ce endg of ſome houſes, = were built 


againſt this fide the caſtle ſome years ago, and are now pulled 
down. 5 


F iT 


"THESE 1 marl 85 . of the remaius of ff ſteps aſcending t to this - 
portal,” afe by no means the only indications of its haying been 


the original entrance; for the whole plan and formation of the 
ſtructure within proves it. At the back of the arch thus 


bricked 


a 
1 


| 
, 
| 
| 
5 
5 
| 
| 
| 
| 
'S 
| 
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bs ſtances are farther proofs. that this was the 8 eat portal. ' EZ... 
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. bricked up, is a very, large arched door-way of | ſtone, within 
the caſtle, of very curious workmanſhip z whoſe form may be, 
ſeen rudely ſketched, bg NY: : and directly under it, is 1 N 


ſtair-caſe leading 4900 to à dungeon; the ſituation of whi 


kind of priſons appears ANT to have. been under the, 


entrances of molt caſtles; He was t at Dover particularly, 8 bo 
well as ar Rocheſter, and in this caſtle. And both theſe: -circu! n. 


Tux inhabitants of Canterbury, indeed, Have ah idea that 
this arch was broken through for the uſe of one of the houſes, | 
which 1 have mentioned as having been fotmetly built agairiſt 
this fide of the caſtle ; but the largeheſs of the arch, the regular 
ſtone work round it, the yenhetry with which it i Sfiniſhed: "nd 
the rich ſone-arched door-way within the calle, rea Alt 
this arch, ſhew their miſtake in this matter. And that it was, 
in reality, much more ancient than thoſe houſes, may alſo 
be concluded, from the very circumſtance of its being bricked , 
up fo carefully: for, although it ſeems highly Probable, for 
many reaſons, that it might be ſo ſtoppe d up at the. tire | 
when the houſes were built; yet it is in the higheſt. degree 
improbable, that they ſhould have taken the trouble of doing .. 
ſo, when the horſes were pulled down, and when ' ſo many | 
other cavities and breaches in the caſtle wete left open, without 
any ſuch care being taken. | 

I uus therefore conclude, that Bere, and here dhly; was | 
the original entrance; approached by means of a flight of ſteps, # 
and a draw-bridge, as at Rocheſter : and that the fragment of 
the foundations of thoſe ſteps, and of the outward entrance, 
now remaining at the corner, was found too ſtrong to be 
deſtroyed, when the 18. houſes were built. | 
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| ie as we find in Canterbury caſtle this reſemblance of the 
general plan and deſign of theſe kind of buildings, which I have 


| bs endeavoured-to trace out; ſo does it ſtill more evidently appear 


ian Dover caſtle; the plan of which is repreſented. fig. XVI. 
pl. XXIV. for here we find much the ſame diſpoſition of 
apartments; the ſame precautions; the ſame mode of entrance; 
and likewiſe galleries in the wall; as at Rocheſter; only the 
ſituation of the famous well is here e it not being 
built within the wall“. 

Bur the circumſtance that demands moſt attention in this 
; _ is the remains of the grand entrance. The preſent entrance 


* There! is, 18 an Id tradition of there having been formerly another 
well within the Keep itſelf. Such an one is mentioned in ſome old accounts 
of the caſtle, referred to by Mr. Groſe. And Mr. Goſtling ſtill more fully clears 
. Up this matter; informing us (p. 18.) that this well was walled up many 


years ago to prevent accidents, it being in a dark corner. Indeed hardly 


any of theſe remarkable Keeps, or Towers, were without them. It appears from 


tie notes collected in Mr. Groſe's curious work (to which we are indebted for 


the preſervation of many valuable records, as well as for ceſcuing ſo-many remains 
of antient buildings, now falling to decay, from utter oblivion), that there were 
-ſuch kind of wells in many caſtles. There was a fine one in Colcheſter caſtle, 
eyen within the memory of perſons now living ; which has been utterly deſtroyed, 
and of which, at preſent, not the leaſt traces are left. And there was alſo, as tradi- 
tion ſays, a well three hundred feet deep, in the Keep of Cariſbrogk.caftle, in the 
Ifle of Wight, of which no appearance whatever now remains. In like manner 
we are told there was a well, in the Keep of the caflle at Wincheſter, though both 
it, and the caſtle itſelf, are now deſtroyed ; and mentian is made of this well in 
Holinſhed. There was alſo, according to the account given in King's Vale 
| Royal of Cheſhire, a well of a moſt prodigious depth in the chief tower of Beeſton 
caſtle. And (as Mr. Groſe informs us), in December 1770, in ſinking the floor 
of the cellar, in Bamborough caſtle, in Northumberland (which was built very 


much upon the ſame plan with Dover caſtle, and about the ſame time), a curious 


©. draw-well was accidentally found, the depth of which was 145 feet, all cut 
| through the ſolid rock, which had long been forgotten, and remained con- 
cedled in one of the apartments. In the old tower alfo at Newcaſtle, which was 
built in the time of William the Conqueror, is a well of very confiderable 
depth, and of very curious contrivance. 
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is indeed at (b), fig. XVI. and at (o), fig. XVII. bot, befides 
this, there is off noble flight of ſteps round two ſides of the 
caſtte, from (a) to (h); leading through one veſtibule at (e) 
to another at (g): and to a very magnificent portal at (), which 
is as high as the third ſtory, where the grand apartments 
themſelves were. "This portal, however, being' now bricked 
up, the ſtair- caſe feems quite uſeleſs, and unaccountable : but 
that it was really the ancient entrance, appears both from its 

randeur, and from its being defended, moſt evidently, by 
vera great gates, at different heights ; for there appear to 
have been gates near (d), and others at (e), in the firſt 
veſtibule; and others again about midway from thence to the 
top, at (f), where there „ann ſolid buttreſs, to n 
that part. 

Ir deſerves allo to bs remarked, that on the fide of the 
Rair-caſe, at (m), is a falſe portal, as at Rocheſter ; which, when 
examined, is found to be, in reality, directly againſt the end 
of the front wall, where it is imapoſſible there ſhould ever have 
been any entrance, or that any breach fhould be made. I 
mentioned before, that there is alſo another falſe portal, on the 
ground, directly againſt the end of the great partition wall in 
rhe middle; and its ſituation may be ſeen in the plan at (). 
The noble aſcent juſt deſeribed is built within an adjoining. 
tower, that goes partly round two ſides of the eaſtle: and at 
the corner, where it turns, there is not .only a moſt beautiful 
veſtibule, adorned with very fine Saxen arches, but allo. an. 
adjoining room at (e), which ſeems to have been deſigned for 
a chapel, and has its door- caſe richly ornamented. And at (d) 
is another room; probably deſigned for thoſe who kept caſtle- 
guard at the gate; or for wardours. And under theſe rooms 


and the ſteps is the dungeon, as at Rocheſter ;. only it conſiſts 
| yo 
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of two vaults, and is larger, And at the top of the ſtair-caſe, 
is another room at (h), which probably was a bed-chamber. 


Tax doot- caſe of the chapel is repreſented Fig. XVIII. and 


che arched windows of the veſtibule are an ſketched, 
Fig. XIX. 

- STRONG, however, and magnificent as this aſcent ap- 
pears; yet Even this was manifeſtly not the original one *: for 
whoever ſurveys the ſouth front accurately, and the wall on 
the ſide of the ſtair-caſe, the whole way up, will perceive the 
marks of a much more anticnt flight of ſteps, deviſed with Kill 
greater precautions. The traces of theſe may ſtill be diſtinguiſhed, 
and inſtead of going up to the door, where the preſent cammon 
entrance is, they ſeem to have begun about (D, and to have gone 
over the top of that door: as may be ſeen by the dotted lines, 
Fig. XVII. Iaſomuch, that this .door-way was moſt probably 


mere ſally-port, at ſome conſiderable height from the ground, and 
without any fixed ſteps leading to it. In which caſe, there was 
manifeſtly here, at Dover, almoſt preciſely the ſame mode of 
entrance, and the ſame mode of defending it, as I have before 
deſcribed ; the only difference being ſuch, as rendered this the 


ſtranger of the two; in conſequence of the grand portal being 


Placed ſo much higher up, on the third and principal floor itſelf, 
rather than on the floor beneath it. 

On this account, alſo, there ſeems to have been another ſin⸗ 
gularity i in this buildings which is, that there appears only 
one ſnaall Rowe Rair=caſe, within the caſtle, going from the 
greund-floor to the grand . the reaſon whereof is 


: „ This tower was built about the time of Henry II. as appears from ſorge 
* in Dugtale's Nlonaſticn. 


ö e e 2 obvious; 


. — — 
* 
— — — —— 


under a drau- bridge originally; and (like that at Rocheſter) 2 


f 
| 
Y 


77 


the reigns of William Rufus, and Henry I. and II. and the 
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obvious; for hereby the approach to thoſe apartments, in 8 


of a cloſe ſiege, and of a breach made below, or at the ſally⸗ 


port, was more difficult. And as the grand flight of ſtepßs 


without led quite up to thoſe very apartmetits, any more 
ſtair-caſes would, on all other oceaſions, have been uſeleſs. . - 


I sHALL only add, that the walls of this caftle ate in ſome 


places near twenty feet thick; and that, though the window 


have been much modernized (ſome being filled up with ſtone- 
work, and others having been forced out, where there were 

formerly only loop-holes), yet it may clearly be ſeen, that . 
there were originally large and open windows only on the gran 


floor, which was at a great height; and on that n above 


it, at the very top of the tower. - + nn 
ANOTHER building that well deſerves attention; and may, 


with great propriety, be mentioned on this occaſion, in order td 
illuſtrate and confirm what has been ſaid, is the caſtle at 


Norwich; a moſt noble ſpecimen of Saxon architecture. 


THERE is indeed a tradition, of its having been built in its 


| preſent form, by Roger Bigot, about the time of William Rufus; 
and of its having been finally compleated, by Thomas de 


Brotherton, even ſo late as in the time of Edward II: but I cannot 
help ſuſpecting all this to be a miſtake: for though it may be 
true, with regard to the out-works, and the many great buildings 

incloſed within the limits and outward walls of this caſtte; _ 


which were formerly very extenſive and: numerous, that a great 


part of them were built and eompleated by thoſe two powerful 
lords; yet as to the keep, or maſter tower (the only con- 

ſiderable part now. remaining), the ſtile of its architecture is 
in many reſpects ſo different from that of the towers erected in 


ee are ſo different from thoſe which were in uſe iff 
the 
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the Nen of Edward II. (when pointed arches had been long in- 

troduced, and were eſteemed the moſt elegant of any), that 1 
cannot but think this building of much greater antiquity, and 
compleatly Saxon *; though it is poſkble the ſtair-caſe might 
be repaired, or even rebuilt, by Thomas de Brotherton, whoſe 
arms are to be feen on a part of the wall. In ſhort, as to the main 
body of this building, I take it to be the very tower which 
was erefted about the time of king Canute ; who, though 
himſelf a Dane, yet undoubtedly made uſe of many Saxott 
architeQs; as the far greater number of his ſubjects were Saxons. 
And I am the rather induced: to form this concluſion, becauſe 
I can find no authentic account whatever of the deſtruction 
of the · caſtle built in Canute's time, either by war, or by 
accident; or of its being taken down, in order to eee the 
preſent ſtructure; as is ſuppoſed by ſome. 

Bor whether J am right, or miſtaken, in the idea I ws 
formed of the æra of this building, certain it is, that all its 
ornaments are in the true Saxon ſtile; and whatever reparations 
have been made in it at diffetent times, have been very carefully 
made to conform thereto; ſo that it deſerves to be conſidered 
as one of the moſt compleat Saxon remains in England: as the 
bridge leading to it, is indeed unqueſtionably one of the nobleſt 
and moſt perfect Saxon arches now extant. And I cannot 
help obſerving, on this occaſion; that the teſemblance which 
che dovices, and the mode of fortification, both in this Saxon 

e in that at Siena, have to thoſe buile even in the 


* That the — 8 many of *** buildiogs very richly, is 
manifeſt from the Church at Barfreſton in Kent; from the well-known Tower 
St. Edmunds Bury; and from two church towers at Dover and Sandwich, 
which are E 28 adorned wan Be and mall round arches, as this 
caſtle 1 is. 5 | | * 7-37 
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more iwproved Norman times, ſeems to indieate, that this 
general plan was taken from ſtructures of a ſtill earlier date 
than either. Eſpecially as the deſoription given by Joſephus of 
the tower of Antonis at Jeruſalem, may lead us to ſuſpect this 
mode of building to have been very antient indeed, and to have 
been kriown and dated even beſare the age in which. he 
hved. 

1n taking a ſurvey of this caſtle. at Norwich, we mall find 
almoſt preciſely the fame cautions uſtd as in that at Rotheſter, 
And amongſt theſe, the firſt and moſt ſtriking eircumſtance 
that offers itſelf to our attention, is the antient mode of enttance, 
of which there ſtill remain very ſtrong and viſible mats. 
Ir was manifeſtly by means of a large ſtone ſtair-cafe, 
running along the eaſtern front & of the building, and aſcending 
to a very beautiful little tower, at the north-eaſt corner, (ſee 
Fig. XXVI.) Pl. XXV. The wall of this ſtair-caſe is {hewn in 
this ſketch. And as a great part thereof {till remains entire, with 
two little antient windows that were in thy; 1 have repreſented the 


preſent erected upon it, which no disfigure this front, and form 
a roof and covering to the ſteps, whereas they were formerly open to 
the air. Upon theſe ſteps (which, though they have been often re · 
Fired, appear pretty nearly in their original ſituation), are two 
g at ſtone-arched door-ways, one over (a), and the other over (e) 
both whereof formerly had great and ſtrong gates to them. And 
beyond theſe, higher up, and juſt under the uppermoſt window, is 
ſtill a platform; where the ſteps are for a ſpace diſcontinued ; and 
where there is every mark of there having been a draw-bridge. 
Vayond this is a larger arch, with ſtone pillars on each fide; 


Fe This front of the caſtle js not eocifaly facing the eaſt; but rather inclines 8 


little towards the ſouth. Its length is 92 feet 10 inches; and the length of the 
north front, as alſo of the ſouth front, is g8 feet. 


and 
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and from this platform the Reps begin 2gain, and were con- 
4inued quite up to the firſt grand portals the qutſide of which: 
zs viſible at (0), only new bricked up. 

Brstoxs | this, there does not appear to have. hren nde | 
any enttause ta the-infids of the caſtle whatever; except by a 
mall, narrow, arehed paſſage; ſome feet from the ground on the 
outſide, and directly under where the drew-bridge was ; being 
now the 2 — from the inſide of the caſtle, to the debtors 
cell; and that through which the preſent entrance is into 
the lower part of the eaſtle. The debtors grate is repreſented 
juſt over (o); and this little paſſage, which was unqueſtionably 
the old ſally port, is juſt behind it. We ſee here, therefore, 
almoſt preeiſtly the ſame precautions uſed 8s at Rocheſter v. 
And as-thete is +hzs reſemblance between the approach to the 
firſt grand portal here, ang that at Rocheſter; fo, in the next 
place, we find here allo a veſtibule in the little tower, between 
it and the ſecond portal. Which yeſtibule was, in like man- 
ner, much expoſed, and, in appearance, careleſsly defended: 
for each of the three great arebes, ſeen at (c), together with a 
fourth, at the north end of the roam, though now bricked up, 
were formerly left entirely open; as moſt manifeſtly appears, 
from the manner in which they are bticked up. And they are 
fo large, and take up ſo great a part of the fide walls, that this 
veſtibule myſt have had almoſt the appearance of an open por 
tico, rather than of a room; and muſt have been a very beau- 
tiful ornament to the caſtle; Wwhilſt its great height, and its 
being (as at Rocheſter) merely the paſſage between the firſt and 
ſecond portal, rendered this eircumſtance no ways detrimental in 
caſe of a cloſe ſiage. At preſent, indeed, this veſtibule not ouly has 


As to a little ſquare door, at a Wen height upon the ſteps, on one 
fide, YOu manifeſtly a modern breed, very Fey made.. 


Its 
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its arches bricked up, but it is alſo divided into two roms, one 
over the other; and it is in the upper room Fa ly that the 
remains of the two portals are to be diſcovered. We there ſee, 
directly oppoſite to the bis three arches: Were (e one vaſt 
arch, in the wall of the caſtle, reaching quite acroſs the whole 
ſide of the veſtibule; and under this a ſecond great arch, but 
of lefler dimenſions, which was the ſecond” portal; and ſtill 
under this, in the lower room, maybe diſcerned the remains of 
#he ſide pillars. Again in the upper chamber alſo, near the floor, 
at the ſouth end, may be diſcerned the top of the firſt great por- 
tal; the outſide whereof is viſible at (b). There is ſtill preſerued 
a paſſage from this veſtibule into the caſtle : and on one ſide of it 
is a ſmall arch, now walled up, communicating with a winding 
ſtair=caſe at that corner, which went to the top of = LOR, 
as is ſhewn at (a) in the plan, fig: XX. PL XXIVEVV. 
Bor there was one great ſingularity in this little . tower that 
contained the veſtibule, which ought not to paſs unnoticed : 
for under the veſtibule was originally an open arch; and a 
vaulted room; or rather receſs; left quite expoſed to the area be- 
fore the caſtle: its roof, or cieling, being richly decorated with 
inter ſecting arches ; which it muſt have had a fine effect, and have 
greatly increaſed the beautiful appearance of this front. Notwith- 
ſtanding however its ſeeming ſo light and airy, it was by no means 
a weak part of the building; for the fide walls of this receſs 
are of extraordinary ſtrength ; and the wall at the back of it, 
. adjoining to the caſtle, is eleven feet thick. And indeed, as 
being the very ſtrongeſt part of'the caſtle, the front arch (ori- 
ginally open) is now filled up, and this receſs is converted into 
the felons cell; whoſe grate is ſeen over (p), fig. XXVI; the 
entrance to it being now made in the ſide wall, from the debtors 


cell. It i is further to be obſerved, that the veſtibule and portal, 
1 and 
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and the top ef the fairs; being here at {To great an height, there 
were not any windows whatever im this caftern' front of the 
ertſle, except in the ftait-caſa, and in the veſtibule itſelf. Por 


on the level with the grade apartments there were only loop- 
holes, and thoſe in the places were they are repreferited 


XXVI. All che arches that appear in this front being meteh 
btnamental, as well as tlie pfraſters againſt the Wall: aht even 
the two at ( appearance of 4 


ch, which hiye"fo muck” the 


window, being, 'moſtntanifethy; only a fautaſtic variation of b r- 
nament, probably placed there even by way of dectptivit. * Bit 
dn all the other fides of the caftſe were very magnificent win 
dows, at a great heighe, on the ſame: Mae win che principal and 
ſtate apartments were ſituated: four” of which may be ſesii 
within the four gteat arches of the weſt front, fig. XVVII. 
And chat every one of tlieſe were in reality windows, is moſt 
evident, beezuſe' the pillars: and frames ſtill remain entire, aut 
they ars filled up with materials quite different from thoſe of tlie 
caſtlo walls; ſome: witty brick; 0 ſore with rough ſtones 
and mortar. There is; however, on this ſice, à little lower 
down; at (f), 4 brielꝭ areh, and modern witidbw ;- which muſt 
carefully be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt; ir having been forced 
out in theſe latter ages, as appears moſt clearly frony the breaks 
in the ornaments on tlie adjoining parts of the wall, where chere 
never was any window or opening ofiginally;- except''a loop- 
hole,, and arch leadiug to it, The: little dbor alſo at (g)! 
fig. XVII. which not is the entraunde to one of the ſtair. caſes 
of the caſtle, marked (b) in the plan; fig. . pl. XXIV. has 
in like manner, been forced out of late years: bee the 

cavity were was a loop- hole. 


| Iris alto Further tb be rewurkedl with regard to this welt 


front, tllat tie ſpace wittiin the letters (hi E I) has been faced 
with new work; but all the other part of it appears moſt clearly 
Vo. IV. ; F ff 
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exactly fujtable, thereto z ann 
very, places e 
and has them 1 i W ee 


ones, on each fide. ig this £ it-9pÞ by,” 
AY ped rr | 


york is hut of Jt 
the l del Wk e galleries thegein, ren 
entire behind, ig. Nav Vi ds I'd ach. | az] + . — $1 
„Ar () and.(n),. fig. XXVII. are the th. _ pie 1 
have before-mentiqued,in.this caſtle as being intended ta deceive. 
by an appearance; gf eakneſs. Aud in aides to make the 
nger, there were iu each of them four loop- 
holes at the top, as here repreſented. When we come to examine 
the inſide of the building, however, we not only. find the wall 
as thick bere as in any other part, but there are actually moreover 
two great buttreſſes, or rather tw oblique walls, each ſupported 
by a great arch, and reaching from the middle wall to the back 
of theſe arches; which walls ill remain, and are e in 
the plan, f B* XX. at (cd, ef). moet L. 110 Fal. 
As to the inſide of this caſtle; it having. E loss uſed as a 
common county gaol, it is ſo, | built up with a variety of rooms, 
cells, and offices and allathe great arches leading to the loop- 
holes are ſo carefully backed! up, that mau curious particulars, 
and marks of the old mode; of fortiſication, can no longer be 
ſeen. Enough however, remgins, to merit attention. 
Ann on this occaſion 1 cannot but obſerye, with regard to 

this caſtle (and would beg leave. to extend the obſervation to 
many others alſo), that althqugh it appears upon record, that it 
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of Hehry I. yet we muſt by no means conceive from thenee, that 
it wus uſed for that purpoſe only; and that the whole building was, 
from the firſt; /a mere priſon; as it now is. For the real fac ſeems 
(from many circumſtances) to have been merely this; that the 
dungeons, or vaults, of this, or of other caſtles, ſo ſaĩd to have been 
priſons, were appointed by: royal authority to be public and privi- 
leged priſons at all timer: whereas the dungeons of other caſtles 
were permitted to be uſed as ſuch only iu time of war; and it 
Tras unlawful at other times to confine any perſons therein ; 
whilſt the upper apartments of all theſe - towers, in both 
caſes, were conſtantly uſed as ſtate apartments, ſot the reſidstice 


of great officers, and of their attendants, notwithſtanding! the 


priſons underneath. And hetice, perhaps, areſo the practice, in 


early times, of committing ſtate priſbbers to che cuſtody. of dif- 
ferent lords, at pleaſure; which was continued down to the time 
of Henry VIII., when the origin of it was forgotten. . 
Tux infide of this caſtle, inſtead of containing an open yald, g 
as it does now, was filled up with the floors of molt magnificent 
and ſpacious apartments. And, although Ehe timbers are at preſent 
removed, and only ſmalt ſheds ate built againſt the walls, yet 
traces of the original diſpoſition of the whole may plainly be 
diſcovered, by any perſon accuſtomed to examine theſe kind of 
buildings: and there are ſtill viſible the marks of the ſtrong 
partition-wall, running acroſs from weſt to eaſt. In the middle 
patt, this wall is thrown down from (d e) to (g h), fig. XX. 
pl. XXIV.; but one of the gaolers, til} living, remembers the 
Foubdations of that part being diſcovered under the pavement of 
the [preſent yard; and that on digging down by the fide of it, 
they found great arches of communication made through it, 
underground, and the Shriouy remains of vaults or dungeons. 
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„Er eppears alſo, kat the apertments, on the ground: of” 
this eaſtle, were yaulted over with ſtone z for a great port af ohe 
old: vault, at (gras), ſtill remains, and alſo the great Gone 
_ arches of the buttrefies (e de f), and: a Ronervaulting over ahr 
whers the preſent chapel ® is, between (e dy asd (op nul _ 
Ar (de), whereappears the remaining projection of the partition 
wall, may bo ſeon a part rounded off. and nom caſed with brick, 
having tha appearance of a round tower: and in the middle of 
this a deep, circular, cavity: of ſtone; work, like the pipe of 
2 well; which has been filled up: in the memory of perſons nov 
living x bote therefore was,.in all probability, the original! well, 
in che walkof the caſtlÞ; as at Rocheſter and Canterbury. And! 
it apf erm Flat; theee eee erp ne 


up, but il viſible... 300! 
As. to the galleries themſelves, apart of * Rill remains, 
and it is manifeſt that there were two; one nearly on the level: 
with the ſtate apartments; and the other ſtill higher up in the 
building: both ſeeming to have been conſtructed much like 
thoſe at Rocheſter, having ſmall aſcents and deſcents in them, to. 
paſs over the places where the chimnies went through the walls. 
Bur as to thoſe chimnies, or any of the other: paflages, or 

— cavities. in the walls, they are all here ſo carefully, ſtop-.. 
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ped up, and have ſo. many buildings. erected againſt: them, 
| that little or nothing is to be diſcerned as to their ſituation - or 
ſtructure. The ſtair- caſe alſo at the ſouth. weſt corner (being? 
6 made uſe of to lead to that which is now the hofpital of the: 
1 caſtle), has its ancient entrance at the bottom at preſent ſtopped! 


1 The ancient chapel, mentioned 3 in old records as beivg in this caſtle, muſt; 
# - have been, moſt probably, on a level with the principal floor and ſtate apart 
. ments; and could not have been originally here, where there was neither light: 


nor a convenient approach. 
up, 
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up ſo as to have no communication. with tlie inſide of the build- 
ing, except 
of it now is only through: the forced. doorway, at (8), fig. 
XXVII. And as to the otherftair-caſe, at the worth eaſt corner, 
that is walled up entirely, 

Having been thus particular in the description of theſe four 


eaſtles,. I ſhall more — deſcribe the: few others ems E 
think it neceflary to refer to. 


Arp the next I ſhall montion is Portcheſter : where again we: 
find the great tower entered originally much in the ſame manner; 
for it has ſtill remaining a ſtair - caſe on the outſide, at (a b), 
fig. XXI. pl. XXIII. at the top of which was the grand por- 
tal; and a veſtibule at (g), with a fecond portal in it. And on 
each fide this veſtibule were two roomy; one of which, (c). 
ſerved: for a chapel ; and the other, (d), tradition fays, is m 
wherein Queen Elizabeth lodged, when ſhe viſited Portſmouth. 
Tuns tower was exceeding lofty, and had four floors ;: "bot 
there were no large windows on any of them, except in che third 
ftory.. Which is very high; and on which were the ſtate apart- 


ments. There was alſo one other great ſingulatity in this building; 
that as it ſtands not in the middle of the caſtle area, or detached 


from the out works, like moſt other towers; but at one corner 
of that area, and on the very outermoſt wall; and was there- 
fore, at all times, expoſed to the enemies attacks; it had no 
windows, even on the floor where the grand apartments were, 


en the outfide next the country; but only windows on the 
two ſides that were next the court of the caftle : and all the reſt 


of the apartments had only loop-hoks on any fide, with eps: 
up to them, as at Rocheſter,. 

TrERE was undoubtedly a well in this tower, at the corner, 
at (e), the pipe of which was carried up to the floors above, but: 
not quite to the top. It is now filled np; but the ſtone work. 


of it is clearly to be diſcerned on the ground, as well. as the: 


remainder of. the pipe aſcending upwards, 
5, AND» 


except juſt with thoſe apartments; and the lower entrance 
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| An. there was alſo a round ſtair-caſe, at (f). And in many 
places are large remains that clearly indicate the lower apartments 
to have been all vaulted with ſtone. And there is, moreoverat'a 
conſiderable height, one appearance in the walls; within the tower, 
which I confeſs I do not at all know how to account for: namely 
that of, four curious ſtone mouldings; twoofwhichare fixedagainſt £ 
one of the walls, in each of the two great diviſions of the tower, in 
the form of a V, and reach from fide to fide they are manifeſtly 
wrought with great care; but whether they contain flues, or 
pipes, for the conveyance of ſound, or were for any other pur- 

Poſe, muſt be left to conjecture merely; and therefore ought | 
not, without further examination, to be aſſerted/ - 

THe next caſtle I ſhall mention, that of Colcheſter, built 
moſt probably in the time of the Saxons, by Edward the Elder, 
one would ſuſpe&, at firſt ſight, to be very different from thoſe 
already deſcribed; but on a nearer inſpection it will be found to 
have been originally much the ſame. For as to the preſent 
grand portal, or gate-way, on the ground, on the ſouth ſide of 

this building; not withſtanding it is a moſt finiſhed piece of 
workmanſhip, and plainly no forced entrance, like many others; 
yet it will be found (like the preſent magnificent ſtair-caſe at 
Dover) to be indeed antiquated itſelf ; but not to have been 
the original entrance. 

WHOEVER examines it carefully will find, that ben it 
has a groove remaining for a portcullis, and although there 
were alſo ancient ſeats within the gate for the wardours, yet 
that the whole of this portal is plainly not of the ſame work- 
manſhip with the reſt of the caſtle ; but was inſerted in later 
ages, near the principal circular ſtair-caſe z when the improve- 
ments in the art of war had rendered the old devices leſs uſeful. 
And on this occaſion, I cannot help obſerving, that ſuch kind 
of inſertions of large maſſes of new work (though themſelves 
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of a very remote date) in more ancient ſtrus ures, are not at all 
unuſual; and are to be met with in ſome f our cathedrals. 
There is a remarkable inſtance of this kind in the cathedral 
church of Norwich; where we find, in the weſt front, one of 
the moſt magnificent great windows in England; although the 
whole of that part of the building is known to have been erected 
in the time of Henry I. long before ſuch kind of windows came 
in uſe; and carries with it evident marks of that age. And the 
fact is, that this window was inſerted, as a complete piece of 
frame work, the old ſolid wall having been cut away for th 
purpoſe, in the time of Henry VI.; when the great weſt door, | 
which has a pointed arch, was alſo conſtrued. In proof Br 
whereof I'may add, that upon making a late repair, it was found 
that'the frame of ſtone work was ſo totally diſtin& from the reſt 
of the front wall, as even to have flown conſiderably therefrom. 
Bur, to return to Colcheſter caſtle ; on the north fide are the 
manifeſt veſtiges of the ancient and original entrance ; for there 
we find an arched gate, or portal, at. a conſiderable height, 
bricked up, as is ſhewn fig. XXII. pl. XXIV. and directly under 
it ars the remains of ſtrong foundations of a ſtair-caſe, or adj join- 
ing building, as at Canterbury; the marks alſo of the ſteps, from 
thence downwards, are plainly to be diſcerned on the wall. 
And adjoining to this arch, on the inſide, is a narrow gallery, 
and alſo a ſmall round ſair-caſe, which does not deſcend any 
lower down, but goes from thence up to the top of the 
building. And the other larger ſtair-caſe, which went from 
the bottom of the caſtle to the top, was for ſecurity placed on 
the oppoſite ſide, at a great diſtance from this entrance. There 
are no large windows now remaining in the walls : that is, none 
of thoſe that were placed in this building originally. For the 


whole upper part of it has been taken down, nearly as far as 
| g WY the 
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the floor of the old ſtate rooms, in which apartments alone ſuch 
_ windows were placed. And as to the preſent great windows 
in the room which has, with ſo much taſte, been fitted up as 
a library by Mr, Gray, and in that adjoining, they were 
forced out, only a few years ago, with much labour, in 
places where there were originally only loop- holes. Neither 
is there now remaining any- inclofed. gallery, going quite round 
the caſtle, within the thickneſs of the walls. But the veſtiges 
of ſuch a paſſage may very plainly: be traced at the very top of 
the walls as they now ſtand; the walk thar is there at pre- 
ſent, ſunk in the midſt of the walls like a fort of channel; being 
moſſ evidently: the bottom part of ſuch a gallery, Which cir- 
cumſtance has been very Judicioufly, obſerved. by Mr. Strutt, 
who has given a very curious account of this building. The 
chimnies, whereof four at leaſt ſtill remain, and the drains, are 
all conſtructed much in the ſame manner as thoſe at Rocheſter. 
And the aſtent'to all the loop-holes is by ſteps under the arches, 
as in thoſe of the lowermoſt ſtory of that caſtle : but the ſtruc- 
ture of the arches themſelves, at the top, is here very different; 
they being made ſhelving down towards the loop-holes; which 
muſt have admitted weapons from without more eaſily, and 
have been attended with inconvenience. Probably, this being 
one of the earlieſt buildings of the kind in England, the method 
of floping the arches the contrary way, as a further precaution, 
was not then invented or thought of. | 
Nis caſtle is of vaſt dimenſions, being about: 169 feet in 
length, and 127 in breadth; and there muſt have been three or 
four magnificent rooms, at leaſt, on every floor. 


Tur deception with regard to the round tower at ane. corner 


of it (the walls of which are above 20. feet. thick), I have before 
taken notice of. And Mr. Morant informs us, that there was 


remaining, about thirty or forty years ago, a very fine well 
within 
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within the building. which was ſoon after that time deſtroyed, 


by one Wheeley: and, unleſs I was much miſtaken, I per- 


ceived traces of it in the remaining part of the foundations of 
one of the croſs walls, now pulled down. 


ISꝝAIL.L. only juſt add, that the preſent little entrance into 


the caſtle, through the eaſt wall, adjoining to what is now the 
yard of the priſon,” appears to me to have been no ſally- port, 
but merely a way forced through the arch of an old loop-hole: 
and another door-way has been ſtill more rudely forced out in 
the north front, at a little diſtance beneath the ancient original 
portal; the repreſentation of which 1 have omitted 1n the ſketch 
of that front, to avoid confuſion. 
THERE remains how to be mentioned, by way of illu ſtration, 
only one more building of this ſort, Guilford caftle ; of which I 
ſhall add a ſhort deſcription, both becauſe it is a moſt venerable 
piece of antiquity, that deſerves to be ſaved from oblivion; and 
on account of its having ſome great particularities in it worth 
notice. As to the reſt, in different parts of this 2 
that might be referred to, I ſhall only ſay, they will, 
inſpection, be found, in general, to confirm the obſervations bp 


device met with at Rocheſter ſhould be found in all of them. - 

_ .. Gvir. Ford caſtle is ſmaller than any of thoſe already de- 
ſcribed, although king John is known to have had his reſidence 
here ſometimes ; and once to have kept his birth-day in it. It 
is in dimenſions only 42 feet and an half, by 47, or thereabouts; 
and contained only one room on a floor, having no partition- 
wall. 3 | 
On the ground floor there were no windows, nor even 
ſo much as loop-holes ; but in the upper ſtories, there was one 
gteat window, near the middle, on each ſide ; the form of which 
Vol. IV. G g g Was 


made. It is not, however, to be expected, that every kind of 


” Ts 


although ofa date long before 
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was ſuch as is repreſented ig, XXIII. pl, XXIII.: as to the! reſt 
of the preſent windows, they are all modern breaches; and even 
ſome of the ald ones have plainly been altered, and repaired; and 
have even had frames and pillars of briek-work inferted., The 
preſent entrance alſo is.manifeſtly a breach made in theſe later 
ages. And the original entrance may be ſtill perceived to have been 
undoubtedly through. « ſtone arch, in the midſt of the weſt 
proached by a ftair-caſe, on the outſide of the wall. This 
arch, in which is a great peeuliarity (it being a pointed one, 
pointed arches were -introdnced 
into common uſe ), ſtill remains very perfet. And although 
it now paſſes for a window; yet that it was the ancient portal, 
is manifeſt, both from. the ſtone arch within, which exactly 
correſponds with it, and differs from the arches of all the win- 
dows; and alſo from hence, that whereas the windows on the 
other three ſides are at the ſame height from the ground, this 
arch and portal is fome feet lower, and its bottom level with 


the marks of the floor within. Its form may be ſeen rudely 


ſketched, Fig. XXIV. 
TukRER was a circular ſtair-caſe in one corner of this caſtle: 


and there are alſo galleries! in the thickneſs of the wall, as at 


| Rocheſter. There is, likewiſe, one very odd piece of for- 


tification ; which is, the mock appearauce of a falſe entrance, 
or _ port, at one corner, on the e ſeeming to be filled 


In a very curious manuſcript, which I was once favoured with a fight . 
containing an account of the late earl of Strathmore's travels through Spain, 
mention is made of a like ſingularity : for in the Aquedu@ near Segovia, 
which was undoubtedly. bull in the time of * there are alſo ſame. oy 
arches, 

up 


N., Kiite's O her vRtHens on Antient aft 
up with la 


the caſtle; aud having, in order to increafe the deception, 
machicolations over it, at a great height, as if to defend it from 
attacks. See Fig. XXV. Pl. XXIII. 


I miGnT extend theſe 


to the confidetition* of matiy other caſtles; but to avoid being 
unneceſfarily tedious, hall orify add, that alcfibiigh there was 
another mode of fortification, namely, that of having a rotnd 
tower, or keep, on the top of a ſteep artificiat mount; yet even 
here the fame kind of rules were, in ſome menfure, obſerved; 
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as within thofe very keeps there muſt have been magnifcent 


rooms in their upper ſtorles; if we pay any regard to what Dr. 
ths 


places of refiletes of the ancient dukes of 8 


ate — nd in the upper men and was 4 5 
fied much in the ſathe manner as has been here deſcribed; only 


Af being in rhe keep, t W which a retreat alight be made through 
the covered way. 
x all, however, 1 rule of having the ſtate apartments 
very high, bac generally in the third ſtory, was invariably 
obſerved. 
And kl perhaps we may account for an odd > 217 GA 
in ſorne very magnificent modern houſes, built on the ſite of 
ancient caſtles ; namely, that the grand apartments are there 
alſo on the third ſtory, where, in other houſes, we uſually find 
| "only the Attic ſtory, and apartments of an inferior kind. 

THis is remarkably the caſe at Chatſworth, the ſeat of the 
duke of Devonſhire, in Derbyſhire ; and at Belvoir caſtle, the 


Gg g 2 ſeat 


rye ſquare ſtones, of 4 different kind From the reſt of 


general obſervations much farthet, 


Borlaſe Hras ſaid, i his account of thoſe caſtles, which were - 


the entrance was riot ſo carefully ſecured ; the great Arength of 
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feat of the duke of Rutland, in Lincolnſhire. Probably theſe 
noble houſes, being built on the ſite of antient caſtles, where 
the ſtate rooms were always on that ſtory, this old cuſtom was 


preſerved, both as a mark of ancient dignity, and as a proof of 
their original, 


_ 1 Mor mention many paſſages, in ' Holinthad. and ** 
ancient authors, which may be explained, and illuſtrated, by 


means of the account here given; and eſpecially ſuch as relate 
to the ſieges of theſe caſtles; and to the reſidence of many 
royal perſonages, with their courts, within their walls, and 
in theſe very towers, which have often, through miſtake, been 
conceived to have been mere dungeons, from their being called 
Keeps: but the doing ſo would render this paper too long; 
and would be an improper intruſion on the time and patience of 
the Society, which has already perhaps been too much broken 
in upon. I ſhall therefore only juſt extract one curious piece 
of hiſtory, relating to Rocheſter caſtle, which will ſtrongly 
confirm the obſervations I have ventured to make on the 
ſtrength of this building, and on the mode of defence. « King 
«« John (fays Holinſhed) “ having recovered ſtrength about 
« him, and being advertiſed that William de Albanie was 
« entered into the caſtle of Rocheſter, with a great number of 
« knights, men of arms, and other ſoldiers, haſted thither 
« with his whole army, and beſieged them within ; inforcing 
« himſelf by all ways poſſible to win the caſtle, as well by 
* battering the walls with engines, as by giving thereto many 
« affaults : but the garriſon within, conſiſting of ninety and 
„four knights, beſides demilances, and other ſoldiers, de- 
« fended the place very manfully, in hope of reſcue from the 
* barons, Al length they within, for want of vittels, were 


* Holinſhed, v. ili. p. 188. b. 


« conſtrained 
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« conſtrained to yield it unto the king, after it had been be- 
ſieged the ſpace of threeſcore days, —And true it is, there 
s had been no fiege, in thoſe days, more earneſtly inforced, 
« nor more obſtinately defended : for after that all the limmes 
4 of the caftell had been reverſed; and thrown . down, they kept 
« \the maler tower, till' half thertof was overthrown ; and after 
&« kept the other half, till, through famine, they were conflrained 6 


„ to yield, having nothing but horſe-fleſh and water 10 ſuſtain their 
i Jives withall. 1 
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Read at the Socizty of Auriopantzs, Dee. 5, 1776. 


To the Rev. MR. NORRIS 


F fingularity be any motive for furprize and admiration, the 

late diſcovery at Chriſt-Church, in Hampſhire, may juftly 
excite the wonder of the curious and inquifitive. At that an 
cient monaſtery, now the ſeat of my moſt reſpected friend, 
Guſtavus Brander, eſq. the prior, who was a very conſiderable 
ecclefiaſtic [a], though not mitred, had his proper refectory, 
with a chapel adjoining. At the entrance of this chapel, juſt 
within the walls, a flat ſtone, two feet nine inches long, and 
two feet wide, was obſerved to be cemented with lead to the 
reſt of the pavement, which raifing, by ſuch an extraordinary 


fa] The revenues were valued, 26 H. VIII. at C. 312. 75. 0d. 1; or, as Speed 
has it, at C. $344. 65. 


circum- 
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circutnſtancs, the eurtoſſty of the wotthy' proprietor, he thought 
proper to have the ſtone taken up, in ordet to examine, whether 


ſomething of couſequence might not lie eoncealed underneath; 
when, to his great aſtonimment, he found only a vaſt quantity 
of the bones of fowls, to the amount neatly of hulf a buſhel, 


as of hens and cocks (as the ſpurs ſhewed), ave of herons and 


bitterns, as plainly could be diſcerned by the uncommon leatzih | 
of the tibiae [5]. | 


Tris is the fact; a fact of 60 extraordinary a nature, that 


there is certainly ſome difficulty iu accounting for it. And yet 
the appearance is ſo uncommon [c|, fo news, I fuppoſe I may 
ſay, to all our Engliſh antiquaries,. that one may be tempted to 
endeavour to clucidate it, though it were only by conjecture; 
and indeed nothing more than elde; can be offered of en- 
pected in the caſe. 
Now there is no imaginable reales for preſerving the bones 
of fowls. by interment, and in a religious place, from their 
uſe as viands; and therefore: one is competed to feek out for 
ſome more probable cauſe. And there ſeems to be no abſurdity 
in ſuppoſing. that in more ancient times there had ſtood 2 
temple on the ſite of our Chapel. 
Fon firſt, we read in Jeffrey of Monmouth, «« that the holy 
5 doctors ¶ Faganus and Duvanus] after they had almoſt. extin- 
« guiſhed Paganiſm over the whole ifland fof Britam}, de- 
* dicated-the temples that had been founded in honout of many 
«© Gods, to the one only God and his Saints, and filled them 
« with congregations of Chriſtians al.! That is, they con- 


[5] See Mr. Brander's own account of them, p. 117. Art. IX. of this volume, 

ſc] I have been thewn, by my friend Mr. Gough, ſome fach bones, which he 
himſelf took out of a vault, juſt then opened, in or near St. Mary's Abbey, 
York, but not in ſo large a quantity, about fix or eight years ago. 

Ia. * Monm. iv. c. 19. v. c. i. 
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verted the old n of the idolatrous Britons into Chriſtian 
churches; and whatever may become of Jeffrey's authority in 
certain other reſpects, his flamens and archflamens, for inſtance, 
one may rationally give credit to his teſtimony in regard to the - 
practice of the firſt Chriſtians concerning the religious ſtructures 
of the Pagans; eſpecially as the proceeding was exactly con- 
formable to the directions which Gregory the Great afterwards 
gave in relation to the ſame matter. He bids Mellitus tell 
Auguſtine, « Quid diu mecum de cauſa Anglorum cogitans 
« tractavi, videlicet quia [i. e. quod] yana idolorum dęſtrui in 
© eadem gente minime debeant ; ſed ipſa quae in eis ſunt idola 
« deſtruantur ; aqua benedicta fiat, in eiſdem fanis aſpergatur, 
« altaria conſtruantur, reliquiae ponantur : : quia | fana eadem ' 
te bene conſtrudta ſunt neceſſe eft ut a cultu daemonum in obſequio vori 
«© Det debeant commutari: and then he adds the reaſon for this 
meaſure, and a ſenſible one it is, eſpecially when taken in 
<«- conjunction with that of preſerving ſo many uſeful and ſub- 
ſtantial edifices, Ut dum gens ipſa eadem fana ſua non videt 
« deſtrui, de corde errorem deponat, et Deum verum cognoſcens 
<« ac adorans, ad loca quae conſuevit familiarius concurraic [e].“ 
Thus Ol. Wormius, ſpeaking of a ſingular old Church, ſays, 
S uſpicor Fanum fuiſſe idolatricum in Chriftianos uſus tandem conver- 
ſum VJ. Thus an heathen temple at Canterbury was turned into 
a church, and dedicated to St, Pancrace, as Thorne. reports [g]. 
Mr. Somner, indeed, diſputes this fact, becauſe Bede has 
omitted it; but little, methinks, can be concluded from the 
ſilence of a general writer, who lived ſo remote, concerning 


[e] Beda, I. c. 30. 

/ Mon. Dan. p. 490. 

Le] Gul. Thorne, inter * Script. col. 1760, 
a ſingle 
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A a ſingle tranſaction of ſo particular a nature, Boniface IV. hows : 
ever, who acceded but four years after St. Gregory, actually con- 
verted the Pantheon at Rome into the church of the blefſed Vir- 
gin and all the Martyrs [h]. And, to take no notice of the tem- 
ple of Apollo at St. Peter's, Weſtminſter, which Mr. Widmore 
treats as a groundleſs fiction i], the cathedral of St. Paul, Lon- 
ddn, was firſt founded and erected, as many think, in the very 
place where there had ſtood a temple of Diana [4]. For though 
the very learned Biſhop Stillingfleet has endeavoured to combat 
this notion [/],- yet in Biſhop Gibſon's opinion it ought not to 
be totally or haſtily rejected [au]. 


Apnrrixe then the cuſtom of converting Heathen conigles 
into Chriſtian churches, it is very natural to ſuppoſe 1 in the next 
place, that the miffionaries of that age would, in all common 
policy, give the leaſt offence poſſible to their Pagan neighbours ; 
on the contrary, that they would incline to ſhew all reſpe& to 
their places of worſhip conſiſtent with the fundamentals and the 
Purity of their own religion; that they would do every thing 
in their power to invite them to embrace the new way of wor- 
ſhip, and nothing that might alienate their minds, or ex- 
aſperate them againſt it. So that though the idols themſelves 
were commanded to be deſtroyed uh, yet in other matters it 
was thought prudent: for the preachers to condeſcend to the 
weakens of the' people, and to accommodate themſelves and 


[3] Platina, P« 103. 

[i] Enq. into Found. of Weſtminſter Abbey, p. 2. 

[LI] Camd. col. 377. ſeq. Newcourt, Repert. L. p. 2. 
T1] Stitlingfleet, Diſc. on Antiq. of London, p. 542. i. 
{m] Gibſon in Camd. col. 378. 


L] Beda, I. cap. 30. iii. c. 8. 
Vor. IV. H hh 
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their ceremonials to their prejudices. You ſhall hear St. Ge- 


gory again, upon this head, and a paſſage it is exceedingly re- 


markable, Et quia boves ſolent in ſacrificio daemonum multos. 


8 0e, debet eis etiam hac de re aliqua ſolemnitas immu- 


* tari; ut die dedicationis, vel natalitii ſanctorum 'martyrum. 


* quorum illie reliquiae ponuntur, tabernacula fibi circa eaſ- 


dem eccleſias quae ex fanis commutatae ſunt de ramis arbo- 
rum faciant,, et religioſis conviviis ſolemnitatem celebrent ;.. 
nec diabolo jam animalia immolent, et ad laudem Dei in eſu- 
« ſuo animalia occidant, et donatori omnium- de fatietate ſua- 
« pratias referant: ut dum eis aliqua exterius gaudia reſervan=- 
4e tur, ad interiora gaudia conſentire facilius valeant.. Nam 
& duris mentibus ſimul omnia abſcidere impeſſbile efſe non dubjum.: 
« oft, quia et is qui ſummum locum aſcendere nititur, gaudibus vel. 


. 
* 


paſſibus non autem faltibus. elevatur. Sic, &c. [o].“ Hence 


then I conclude, that the Chriſtian miſſionaries, when they. 
found the bones either of beaſts or birds, which on any account. 
had once been deemed ſacred, would not wantonly ſcatter them. 
abroad, eſpecially when they met with them collected toge- 
ther in a certain place, but would permit them to remain, there 


unmoleſted, in order to avoid giving a needleſs, and perhaps an 
hurtful diſguſt. 


_ I oBseRvVE, 3dly, that there was a religious foundation at 
Chriſt-Church, in the reign of king Edward the Confeſſor, 
conſiſting of a dean and 24 ſecular canons [ pl. How long it. 
had been in being before, is not known; but in all probability, 


as it was ſo large an eſtabliſhment, it had been many years 


in growing to that eminence, and was conſequently of very 


[0] Beda, I. c. 30. 
IL] Tanner, Notit. p. 158. 
| ancient 
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the Venta Belgarum, and the. capital of the great and opulent 
kingdom of Weſſex, that one needs not wonder it ſhould be 
founded early in the Saxon times. I ſay the Saxon times, 
becauſe we do not find it ever had a Roman appellation, and 
its old names Twinham or Twinamburne [q], fo plainly 
beſpeaks its- Saxon original. Ought we- not therefore to con- 
clude, from the ſeveral matters here ſtated, that this private 


chapel of the prior was erected on the ſite of ſome ancient 


Heathen temple? The aboriginal Britons, it is true, had no 
temples, but then they had groves where they performed their 
facrifices; and as they were not unacquainted with our do- 
meſtic poultry, though they did not uſe them in the way of 
food [y], no one can pretend to ſay, they might not apply them 
to certain purpoſes of religion, eſpecially as the Druids com- 


mitted nothing to writing, and ſo little is conſequently known 


concerning the minutiae of their ritual. But be this as it may, 


4s 
ancient) erection. - Chriſt-Chirch lay: ſo near to Wincheſter, 


the Romans occupied this part of the iſland very early, Veſpa- 


fian having conquered it in the reign of Claudius [s], ſo that 
the Belgae foon became romaniſed by adopting all the religious 
practices of their conquerors. And beſides that the cock was 


ſacred to Apollo, Mercury, Aeſculapius, and more particularly 


to Mars [ we all know what regard the Romans had for 
their Auſpicia, and that one ſort of auguries was taken from 
the motions and actions of chickens kept in a coop. Theſe 
birds were eſteemed highly ſacred amongſt them, and this cer- 


{q] Camd. col. 134. Lambarde, Top. Dict. p. 373. 
[] Caeſar de B. G. V. cap. 12. 
[5] Camd. col. 131. 


&] Archacologia Soc. Antiq. I. p- 139. 
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'ETUSTA Monumenta, quae ad Rerum Britannicarom Memoriam 
-  confervandam Societas Tabulis 105 acneis incidi curavit; cum 
tee neceſſuriis. Folio. Price in Sheets 7 /. 


The plates may alſo be had ſeparately. As CRY 

Tables of Engliſh Silver and Gold Coins, from the Norman 984 
10 the preſent Time; illuſtrated with 67 Copper plates; together with 
the Weights, intrinſic Values of, and E ford Rien 
Quarto. Price in Sheets, 2 l. 1 4. | 

Fire Differtations. Quarto. Free 7 3. eee, 
One on Domeſday n 


Ivo on the Heraglean Table, by Mr. Webb and Dr. Pettingal. 
One on the Tg aſcia, by Dr. Petingal, 
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Print of Le Champ de Drap d'Or, or the Royal Interview of Henry VIII. 
and Francis I. between Guines and Ardres, in the year 1520; with an 
Hiſtorical Deſcription thereof in Letter Preſs. Price 21. 2 5. 


Print of Francis It's Attempt to invade England, Anno 1544; from an 
Hiſtorical Painting at Cowdry in Suſſex, with a Deſcription in Leiter- 
Preſs. Priee t/. 5 5. 


Print of. the Embarkation of King Henry VIII. at Dover, May 31, 
1520, preparatory to his interview with the French King Francis I. from 
the original picture 12 feet and 1 inch in length, and 6 feet 5 inches in 


' height, preſerved in the royal apartments in Windſor Caſtle, with an 
hiſtorical orion. FAO. 1 J. 11s. 64. 
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